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PREFACE. 

These Elementary Lessons in Astronomy are intended, in the 
main, to serve as a text-book for nse in Schools, but I believe 
they will be fonnd nsefiil to " children of a larger growth," who 
wish to make themselves acquainted with the basis and teachings 
of one of the most fascinating of the Sciences. 

The arrangement adopted is new ; bnt it is the result of much 
thought. I have been especially anxious in the descriptive por- 
tion to show the Sun's real place in the Cosmos, and to separate 
the real from the apparent movements. I have therefore begun 
with the Stars, and have dealt with the apparent movements in a 
separate chapter. 

It may be urged that this treatment is objectionable, as it re- 
duces the mental gymnastic to a minimum ; it is right, therefore, 
that I should state that my aim throughout the book has been to 
give a connected view of the whole subject rather than to discuss 
any particular parts of it ; and to supply facts, and ideas founded 
on the facts, to serve as a basis for subsequent study and discus- 
sion. 

It has been my especial endeavor to incorporate the most re- 
cent astronomical discoveries. Spectrum-analysis and its results 
are therefore ftilly dealt with ; and distances, masses, etc., are 
based upon the recent determination of the solar parallax. 

The use of the Globes and that of the Telescope have both been 
touched upon. Now that our best opticians are employed in pro- 
ducing "Educational Telescopes," more than powerful enough 
for school purposes, at a low price, it is to be hoped that this aid 
to knowledge will soon find its place in every school, side by side 
with the blackboard and much questioning. 



4 PREFACE. 

I take tliifl opportunity of expressing my thanks to Mr. War- 
ren De La Bue, and also to the Oouncil of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, M. Guillemin, Mr. R. Bentley, the Rev. H. Godfray, 
Mr. Oooke, and Mr. Browning, who have kindly supplied me 
with many of the illustrations. 

I am also under obligations to other friends, especially to Mr. 
Balfour Stewart and Mr. J. M. Wilson, for valuable advice and 
criticism, while the work has been passing through the press. 

J. N. L. 



It has been the aim of the American Editor to extend the 
usefulness of Mr. Lockyer's admirable treatise, by specially 
adapting it to the schools of the United States. With this view, 
he has condensed the text in some parts, and enlarged it in 
others ; he has introduced new illustrations, and has added ques- 
tions to facilitate the labors of the examiner and to furnish the 
student with a test of his preparation. He has also extended the 
practical directions for finding interesting objects in the heavens 
on different evenings throughout the year. Celestial Charts con- 
taining the constellations and principal stars, taken from the 
"Popular Astronomy" of Arago, have been appended. They 
will be found to answer the purpose of a large Atlas of the Heav- 
ens, and will help to inspire the learner with interest in the sub- 
ject and to give a practical bearing to his studies. 

It is hoped that this treatise, embodying as it does the 
most recent and interesting results of astronomical discovery — 
many of which are due to the researches of its distinguished au- 
thor — will be found just what is needed as an elementary text- 
book on the subject, and that it may give an impetus to the study 
of Astronomy in both public and private schools throughout the 
land. 

New York, August, 1870. 
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ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

General Vteto. 

I 1. Astronomy is the science that treats of the heavenly 
bodies. 

2. The Heavenly Bodies. — ^At night, if the sky be 
cloudless, we see it spangled with so many stabs that it 
seems impossible to count them; and we see the same 
sight in whatever part of the world we may be. The 
Earth on which we live, is, in fact, surrounded by stars on 
all sides ; and this was so evident to even the first men 
who studied the heavens that they pictured the Earth 
standing in the centre of a hollow crystal sphere, in which 
the stars were fixed like golden nails. 

3. In the daytime the scene is changed. In place of 
thousands of stars, our eyes behold a glorious orb whose 
rays light up and warm the Earth ; and this body we call 
the SUN. So bright are its beams that, in its presence, all 
the " lesser lights," the stars, are extinguished. But, if we 
doubt their being still there, we have only to take a can- 
dle from a dark room into the sunshine to understand how 

1. What iB Astronomy ? 2. Describe the appearance of the Bky at night. By 
what Ib the Earth Burronnded ? 3. In the daytime what do we behold in the eky ? 
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their feeble light, like that of the candle, is ** put out " by 
the greater light of the Sun* 

4. There are, however, other bodies which attract our 
attention. The moon shines at night, now as a crescent 
and now as a full Moon, sometimes, Jike the Sun, render- 
ing the stars invisible. Its changes show us that there is 
some difference between it and the Sun ; for, while the Sun 
always appears round, because we receive light from all 
parts of its surface turned toward us, the shape of the bright 
portion of the Moon varies from night to night, that part 
only being visible which is turned toward the Sun. 

5. Again, if we examine the heavens more closely still, 
we may see, after a few nights' watching, one, or perhaps 
two, of the brighter " stars " change their position with 
regard to the stars lying near them, or relatively to the 
Sun if we watch that body at its rising and setting. These 
are the planets; the ancients called them "wandering 
stars." 

6. But the planets are not the only bodies which move 
across the face of the sky. Sometimes a comet may by 
its sudden appearance and strange form awaken our inter- 
est, and make us acquainted with a new class of objects, 
unlike any of those heretofore mentioned. 

7. Such are the celestial bodies ordinarily visible. Far 
away, and comparatively so dim that the naked eye can 
make little out of them, lie the nebula (from the Latin 
nebula^ " a cloud ") ; so called because in the telescope 
they often put on strange cloud-like forms. They differ 
as much from stars in their appearance as comets do from 
planets. 

There are other bodies, to which we shall refer by and 
by. We will here merely state in a general way what As- 

What has become of the stars ? 4. What other body do we see at night ? What 
changes does the Moon nndeigo, and why? 6. On a closer examination of the 
lieavens, what may we see? 6. What bodies sometimes saddenly appear? 7. 
What other heavenly bodies are mentioned? Describe the nebulae. 8 What Is 
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tronomy teaches us concemmg star and son, moon and 
planet, comet and nebula. 

8. The Stan. — ^To begin, then, with the stars. So fer 
from being stationary and fixed, as it were, in a hollow 
glass globe, at nearly equal distances from us, they are all 
in rapid motion, and their distances vary enormously; 
though all of them are so very far away that they appear 
to be at rest, as a ship does when sailing along at a great 
distance from us. In spite, however, of their great and 
varying distances, science has been able to get a mental 
bird's-eye view of all the hosts of stars which the heavens 
reveal to our eyes, as they would appear to us if we could 
plant ourselves far on the other side of the most distant 
one. The telescope — an instrument described further on — 
has, in fact, taught us that all the stars which we see form 
but a cluster of islands, as it were, in an infinite ocean of 
space. We may therefore think of all the stars which we 
see, as forming mir universe; and, when we have fixed 
that thought well in our minds, we may think of space 
being peopled with other universes, as there are other 
cities besides New York in the United States. 

9. Further, we know that our Sun is one of the stars 
that compose this cluster, and that the reason why it ap- 
pears so much larger and brighter than the rest is simply 
because it is the nearest star to us. 

We all know how small a distant house looks, or how 
feebly a distant gas-light seems to shine ; but the distant 
house may be larger than the one we are in, or the distant 
light be brighter than the one which, being nearer to us, 
renders the other insignificant. It is precisely so with the 
stars. Not only would they appear to us as bright as the 
Sun, if we were as near to them, but we know for a fact 
that some of them are larger and brighter. 

I - - I I 111 I M -^ -ri-M-MT -1-' • 

the fiict with respect to the motion and distances of the stars ? What does the 
teleacape teach ns respecting the stars ? With what may we regard space as 
peopled ? 9. What is onr Snn ? Why does it appear laiger and brighter than 
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10. Now, why do the stars and the Sun shine? They 
shine, or give out light, hecaiise they are white-hot They 
are globes of the fiercest fire ; on their surfaces, masses of 
metals and other substances are burning together more 
fiercely than any thing we can imagine. 

11. The FlaiLeta — ^What, then, are the planets? We 
may first state that they are comparatively small bodies 
travelling round our Sun at various distances from him. 
Our Earth is one of them. There is, however, an impor- 
tant difference between the planets and the Sun. We 
have seen that the Sun is white-hot ; the surface, or outer 
crust, of our Earth, on the contrary, we know to be cold — 
all the heat we get coming from the Sun — and because it 
is cold, it cannot give out light. Astronomers have 
learned that all the other planets are like the Earth in 
this respect. They are all dark bodies — ^having no light 
in themselves ; and they all, like us, get their light and 
heat from the Sun. When, therefore, we see a planet in 
the sky, we know that its light is sunshine second-hand ; 
that, as far as its light is concerned, it is but a looking- 
glass reflecting to us the light of the Sun. 

We have now got thus far: planets are dark or non- 
luminous bodies travelling round the Sun^ which is a 
bright body — bright because it is white-hot ; and the Sun 
is a star, one of the stars which together form our uni- 
verse ; the reason that it appears larger and brighter than 
the other stars being because it is nearer to us than they. 
It seems likely that the other stars have planets revolving 
round them, although they are so very far away that the 
telescopes we possess at present are not powerful enough 
to show us their planets, if they have any. 

12. The Moon. — ^We now come to the Moon. What 



the other stan ? Blnstrate this. 10. Why do the stars and the San shine ? 11. 
What are the planets ? What important difference is there between the planets 
and the Son? Whence do the pUnets get their light and heat? Sam np what 
we have thus flir learned. Are the other stars attended by planets ? IS. What 
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is it ? The Moon goes round the Earth, as the planets re- 
Tolve round the Sun ; it is, in fact, a planet of the Earth ; 
it is to the Earth what the Earth is to the Sun« Like the 
Earth and planets, it is a dark body, and this is the rea- 
son it does not always appear round as the Sun does. We 
only see that part of it that is lit up by the Sun. In the 
Moon we have a specimen of a third order of bodies, 
called satellites^ or companions, as they accompany the 
planets in their courses round the Sun. 

We have, then, to sum up again — (1) The Sun, a star, 
like all the other stars in motion ; (2) Planets revolving 
round the Sun ; (3) Satellites revolving round the planets. 

13. NebulsB and Comets. — NebulaD and comets are very 
different from the stars and planets, for they are masses 
of gas. The nebute lie far away from us, some of them 
perhaps out of our universe altogether. The comets rush 
for the most part from distant regions to our Sun, and 
having gone round him they go back again, and we only 
see them for a small part of their journey. 

We saw in Art. 10 that the stars shine because they 
are white-hot ; so also nebulae and comets shine because 
they are white-hot : but in the case of the stars we are 
dealing with solid or liquid matter, in the case of the neb- 
ulae and comets with burning gas. 

\ 14. Further Facts. — Such, then, are some of the bodies 
with which the science of Astronomy has to deal; but 
astronomers have not rested content with the appearances 
of these bodies ; they have measured and weighed them, 
in order to assign to them their true place. Thus they 
have found that the Sun is 1,245,000 times larger than the 
Earth, and the Earth 50 times larger than the Moon. 
They have also discovered that, while we travel round the 

1b the Moon ? Of what order of bodies is it a specimeu ? 13. How do the nebnIsB - 
and comets differ from the stars and planets ? Why do they shine ? 14. What 
have astronomers fonnd with respect to the comparative size of the Snn, Earth, 
and Moon ? What, with respect to the distance of* the Moon and Son from the 
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Sun at a distance of 91,430,000 miles, the Moon travels 
round us at a distance comparatively insignificant — only 
240,000 miles. Thus the greater size of the Sun is bal- 
anced, so to speak, by its greater distance; the result 
being that the large distant Sun looks about the same size 
as the small near Moon. 

15. We already see how enormous are the distances 
dealt with in Astronomy, although they are measured in 
the same way as a land-surveyor measures the breadth of 
a river that he cannot cross. The numbers we obtain when 
we attempt to measure any distance beyond our own little 
planetary system convey no impression to the mind. 
Thus the nearest fixed star is more than 20,000,000,000,000 
miles away ; the more distant ones are so far away that 
their light, which travels at the rate of 185,000 miles in a 
second, requires 60,000 years to reach our eyes I 

In spite, however, of this immensity, the methods em- 
ployed by astronomers are so sure that the distances, sizes, 
weights, and motions, of the nearer bodies, are now well 
known. We can, indeed, predict the place that the Moon 
— ^the most difficult one to deal with — ^will occupy ten 
years hence, with more accuracy than we can observe its 
position in the telescope. 

16. Here we see the utility of the science, and how 
upon one branch of it. Physical Astronomy, which treats 
of the motions and structure of the heavenly bodies, is 
founded another branch. Practical Astronomy, which 
teaches us how their movements may be made to help 
mankind. 

I 17.' XTsefalnesB of Astronomy. — Let us first see what it 
does for our sailors and travellers. A ship that leaves our 
shores for a voyage round the world takes with it a book 
called the "Nautical Almanac," prepared three or four 

- - • 

Earth ? 16. What kind of distances are dealt with In Astronomy ? How for off 
is the nearest fixed star? How far are the more distant ones ? 16. Of what does 
Physical Astronomy treat ? What branch of the science is founded on this ? 
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years in advance by govemment astronomers. In this 
book, the places the Moon, Sun, stars, and planets, will 
occupy at certain stated hours for each day are given, and 
this information is all that sailors and travellers require to 
find their way across pathless seas or unknown lands. 

But we need not go on board ship or into new coun- 
tries to find out the practical uses of Astronomy. It is 
Astronomy that teaches us to measure the flow of time — 
the length of the day and the year ; without Astronomy 
to regulate them, clocks and watches would be quite use- 
less. It is Astronomy that divides the year into seasons 
for us, and teaches us the times of the rising and setting 
of the Moon, which lights up our night. It is to Astron- 
omy that we must appeal when we would inquire into the 
early history of our planet, or wish to map its surface. 

18. Such, then, is Astronomy — ^the science which, as its 
name, derived from two Greek words {iarfip, a star, and 
voiwg, a law), implies, unfolds to us the laws of the stars. 

/ Early History of Astronomy. 

19. The establishment of the general facts just stated, 
and the various laws and principles which constitute the 
science of Astronomy at the present day, has been the 
work of centuries. The first astronomers were the Ancient 
Shepherd^ who, as they tended their flocks beneath the 
canopy of heaven, naturally became interested in the orbs 
with which it was studded, observed their motions, and 
gave names to those that were most conspicuous. They 
knew, however, only such isolated facts as were apparent 
to the eye ; it was reserved for later ages to trace visible 
effects to their causes, and to build up theories ; and not 
till the improved instruments of comparatively recent 

17. Of what nse ie Aetronomy to sailors ? Mention some of the other nses of 
Astronomy. 18. What is the meaning, and what the derivation, of the word 
astronomy f 19. Who were the first astronomers? What foots alone were 
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times extended the field of human vision ahnost beyond 
belief, was it possible to penetrate the mysteries of the 
science to their depths. 

20. The Chaldeans and Egyptians were the first to 
make any material progress in Astronomy. The former, 
by continued observation, discovered that the eclipses of 
the Moon recur in the same order in periods of 18 years, 
and were thus able to predict them with considerable ac- 
curacy ; the latter investigated the motions of the planets, 
and established a sacred year of 365:} days. 

The Chinese, also, paid great attention to this science 
in very early times. More than 2,300 years before the 
Christian era (according to their own records), a tribunal 
was established for the prosecution of astronomical studies, 
and particularly for the prediction of eclipses. Its mem- 
bers were held responsible with their lives for the correct- 
ness of their calculations ; and we are told that one of the 
emperors actually put to death his two chief astronomers 
for failing to predict an eclipse of the Sun. 

21. From Egypt, the cradle of learning, art, and sci- 
ence, the Oreeks obtained their first knowledge of astron- 
omy, to which their wise men made important additions. 
Thales, about 600 b. c, taught that the world was round, 
and that the Moon shone with reflected light. His pupil 
Anaximander conceived the bold idea of a plurality of 
worlds — ^that is, that the planets are inhabited. A little 
later, Pythag'oras is said to have advanced the opinion 
that the Earth and other planets revolve round the Sun. 
Whether he did so or not, it is certain that this was taught 
by Aristarchus about 280 b. g. ; as, also, that the distance 
of the Sun from the Earth is insignificant in comparison 

known to them ? 20. What nations were the firet to make any material progrenB 
in astronomy ? What did the Chsldeans discover ? What did the Egyptians in- 
vestigate ? What evidence is there that the Chinese paid great attention to as- 
tronomy in early times ? SI. Whence did the Greeks ohtaia their knowledge 
ofai^tronomy ? What was taught by Thales ? What, by Anaximander? What, 
by Pythagoras? What, by Aristarchus? What was done by Eratosthenes? 
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with that of the stars. Among other famous Greek astron- 
omers were Eratos'thenes, who devised an accurate method 
of measuring the circumference of the Earth, and Hippar- 
chuSy who made a catalogue of all the stars visible above 
his horizon. 

Ptolemy, an eminent Egyptian astronomer who flour- 
ished in the second century after Christ, rejected the the- 
ory of Pythagoras and Aristarchus respecting the solar 
system, and advanced one of his own, which soon met with 
general acceptance. He taught that the Earth was the 
centre of a system of eight immense hollow spheres of crys- 
tal, placed one within another : that the Moon was in the 
nearest sphere ; Mercury in the next ; Venus in the third ; 
the Sun in the fourth ; Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, respectively ; and that the eighth 
belonged to the stars, which, though most distant, were 
still visible through the transparent crystal The revolu- 
tion of this cumbrous system round the Earth from east to 
west, once in twenty-four hours, he thought would ac- 
count for the succession of day and night, and the various 
phenomena of the heavens. 

22. During the Dark Ages, Astronomy was cultivated 
chiefly by the Arabians, who made no advance as regards 
theory, but were diligent observers, and devised some im- 
provements in instruments and methods of calculation. 
Even after the termination of this period, comparatively 
little progress was made until the time of Coper'niciu^ a 
Prussian priest, about 360 years ago. He ventured to 
reject the system of Ptolemy, which then generally pre- 
vailed; and, reviving the teachings of Pythagoras and 
Aristarchus, set forth what is called from him the Coper- 
nican system, now very generally received as true, though 
at first bitterly denounced as visionary and even irreli- 

What, by Hipparchasf What theory was advanced by Rolemy? 22. By whom 
was astronomy chiefly cnltivated during the Dark Ages ? What improvements 
were made by the Arabians ? When and by whom was the present theory of the 
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gious. Its three fundamental points are, (1) that the 
Earth is round ; (2) that it turns on its axis from west to 
east; and (3) that the Earth and other planets revolve 
round the Sun. 

. 23. After Copernicus came the great Italian philoso- 
pher OalileOy who first used the telescope, and was thus 
enabled to make many important discoveries, all tending 
to support the theory of Copernicus. The day on which 
Galileo died was memorable for the birth of Newton, 
whose great discovery of the law of gravitation explained 
the planetary motions, while his mathematical researches 
gave a new impetus to the sciencej i 

Mathematical Definitions, 

Certain mathematical terms used in Astronomy must 
be understood. 

24. A Line is a magnitude conceived as having length 
without breadth or thickness. 

25. A Straight Line is one that has the same direction 
Pig. 1. o throughout. It is the shortest distance 

between two points. A JB and GJD are 
straight lines. 

A Curved Line, or Curve, is a line 
that changes its direction at every point, 

Parallel Lines are such as maintain the same distance 
from each other at all points, as ul ^ and C Din Figure 1. 

26. An Angle is the difference in direction of two 
straight lines that meet. The point at which they meet 
is called the Vertex of the angle. 

An angle is named from the letter at its vertex, if but 

aniyerae adyanced ? What are Its three ftmdameatal points f 38. By what two 
philosophers was Oopemicas succeeded, and what discoyeries did they make ? 

24. What is a Line ? 25. What is a Straight Line ? What is a Canred Line ? 

25. What is an Angle ? How is an angle named ? 37. When are two lines said 



c 

Fig. 2. 
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one angle is formed there. Otherwise, it is named from the 
letters on each side and at the vertex, that at the vertex 
Fig. 3. being placed in the middle. The angle in 

I Fig. 3 is called K ; if more than one an- 
gle were formed there, it would be dis- 
tinguished as IKJj or LKL 
The size of an angle depends not at all on the length 
of its sides, but simply on their difference of direction. 
The angle JTwill become no larger, however far we may- 
extend its sides. 

Fio.4. 27. When one straight line meets 

^ another in such a way as to make the 

two adjacent angles equal, the lines are 
said to he perpendicular to each other, and 



^ ^ ^ the angles formed are called Right Angles. 
The angles NOP and NO Q^ being equal, are right 
angles ; and the lines N 0^ -P C> are perpendicular to 
each other. 

Fig. 5. An Obtuse Angle is one that is 

^ greater than a right angle, as i2 /S 7! 
An Acute Angle is one that is less than 
"s V a right angle, as i? /S K 

28. A Surface is a magnitude conceived as having 
length and breadth without thickness. 

A Plane is a surface with which a straight line that 
joins any two of its points will coincide altogether. 

A Convex Surface is one that swells out in a rounded 
form, as the outside of an egg-shell. 

A Concave Surface is one that curves in, as the inside 
of an egg-shelL 

29. A Plane Figure is a plane bounded by a line or 
lines. 



to be perpendicular to each other ? What are the angles formed by lines that are 
perpendicular to each other called? What is an Obtnse Angle? What is an 
Acnte Angle? 28. What is a Surface? What is a Plane? What is a Convex 
Snrfiice ? What is a Concaye Sur&ce? 29. What is a Piano Figure? 30. Wbaft 
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30. A Triangle is a plane figure 
bounded by three straight lines, as 
XYZ. 

31. A Circle is a plane figure bounded ^ 
P10.7. by a curve, every point of which is 

equally distant from a point within, 
called the Centre. 

The Circumference of a circle is the 
line that bounds it. Any part of the 
circumference is called an Arc. Fig. 7 
represents a circle; A is the centre, 
BE C D the circumference \ E B^ B D^ D F^ etc., are 
arcs. 

A Diameter of a circle is a straight line passing 
through its centre, and terminating at each end in the 
circumference, as 2> J^ in Fig. 7. Every circle has an 
infinite number of diameters, all equal. 

A Radius of a circle is a straight line drawn from the 
centre to the circumference ; ^^ A B^ A H^ A G^ A F^m 
Fig. 7. Every circle has an infinite number of radii, all 
equal, and each just half its diameter. 

A Tangent is a straight line that 
touches the circumference of a circle 
in a single point, without cutting it at 
either end when produced ; za ABvcl 
Fig. 8. 

32. The circumference of every 
circle may be divided into 360 equal 
parts, called Degrees (marked **). Each degree may be 
divided into 60 equal parts, called Minutes (') ; and each 
minute into 60 equal parts, called Seconds ('). 

A circumference may also be divided into 12 equal 
parts, of 30 degrees each. These are called Signs. 

iB a Triangle ? 81. What is a Circle ? What Is the Circumference of a circle f 
What is an Arc? What is a Diameter ? What is a Badine ? What is a Tangent ? 
^. Into what may the circnmference of every circle be divided ? What is a Sign ? 
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33. A Semicircle is one-half, a Quadrant one-fourth, 
and a Sextant one-sixth, of a circle. 

34. An angle is measured by the number of degrees in 
the arc that subtends it. A right angle is subtended by 
one-fourth of the circumference (see C D JS ia Fig. 8), 
and is therefore an angle of 90 degrees. 

35. An Ellipse is a curve 
every point of which is at such 
distances from two points with- 
in, called its foci^ that the sum 
of these distances is in each case 
the same. ^ ^ (7 is an ellipse ; 
2> and ^are its foci AJ) + AH 
= JBD-{'JBJE=CJ) + CM 

An ellipse may be described by fastening the ends of a piece of thread 
at any two points (the foci) whose distance from each other is less than 
the length of the thread, and then drawing a line around these points 
with a pencil placed against the thread, and kept stretched out as far as 
the thread will allow. The process is shown in Fig. 10. 





Fig. 10.— Mode of DBscRiBiKa ak Bllipsb. 

The thread here represents the sum of the distances from each point 
of the ellipse to the foci, and remains the same while the ellipse is 
described. Draw an ellipse according to these directions. 

The Centre of an ellipse is the point midway between 
the foci in the straight line that connects them, as in 
Fig. 10. A Diameter is a line passing through the centre 
and terminating at each end in the ellipse ; as 6r -SJ U, 

88. What is a Semicircle ? What is a Quadrant ? What la a Sextant? 84. How 
is an an^le measured ? Dlastrate this in the case of a right angle. 86. What is 
an Ellipse ? How may an ellipse be drawn ? What is" the Centre of an ellipse ? 
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Pio. 11. The Major Axis of an el- 

lipse is its longest diameter, as 
GH, The Minor Axis is its 
shortest diameter, as IJ. 

The Eccentricity of an el- 
lipse is the distance of either 
focus from the centre, divided 
by half the major axis. Hence 
the greater the aforesaid dis- 
tance, the greater the eccentricity, and the more the ellipse 
deviates from a circle. In Fig. 11, if 2>i?5 the distance 
of one of the foci from the centre, is to G F^ half the 
major axis, as 2 to 3, the eccentricity of the ellipse will 
be f , or .66 +. 

36. A Solid is a magnitude that has length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

37. A Sphere is a solid bounded by a curved surface 
every point of which is equally distant from a point 

within, called the centre. A 
Hemisphere is half a sphere. 

A Diameter of a sphere is a 
straight line passing through its 
centre, and terminating at each 
end in its surface. 

The Axis of a revolving 
sphere is the diameter round 
which it turns. The Poles are 
the extremities of the axis. In 
the sphere represented in Fig. 
12, the straight line connecting A and J9 is a diameter; 
and also the axis, if the sphere revolves round this 
diameter; in which case A and B are the poles. 




What iB a Biameterf What 1b the Major Azisr The Minor Axis? What is 
meant by the Eccentricity of an ellipBe? 86. What is a Solid? 87. What is a 
Sphere ? What is a Hemisphere ? What is a Diameter of a sphere ? What is 
the Axis of a revolving sphere ? What are the Poles ? 38. What is a Great 
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38. Circles on the surface of a sphere are distinguished 
as Great and Small A Great Circle is one whose plane 
divides the sphere into two equal parts ; as A HB O and 
O Hy in Fig. 12. A Small Circle is one whose plane 

Fie. 18. divides the sphere into two unequal parts, 

as CD and EF. 

The Circumference of a sphere is one 
of its great circles. The Equator of a 
sphere is that great circle which is equal- 
ly distant from the two poles, as G H in 
Fig. 12. 

39. A Spheroid is a solid which differs 
but little from a sphere. 

An Oblate Spheroid is a sphere flat- 
tened at the poles, as in Fig. 18. 

A Prolate Spheroid is a sphere length- 
ened out at the poles, as in Fig. 14. 




Fig. 14. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THS STARS. 



Magnitudes cmd Distances of the Stars. 

40. Hagnitudes of the Stars.— The first thing that 
strikes us when we look at the stars is, that they vary 
very much in brightness. All of those visible to the 
naked eye are divided into six classes of brightness, called 
Magnitudes, so that we speak of a very brilliant one as " a 



Circle? What 1b a Small Circle f WhatiBtheOlrcamferenceofaSpbere? The 
Equator of a Sphere ? 09. What is a Spheroid? An Oblate Spheroid? A Pro- 
late Spheroid ? 

40. What iB the flrat thing that itrlkes hb when w« look at the stars ? As re- 
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star of the first magnitude : " of the feeblest visible, as " a 
star of the sixth magnitude,'' and so on. 

The number of stars of all magnitudes visible to the 
naked eye under the most favorable circumstances, is 
about 6,000 ; so that the greatest number visible at any one 
time — as we can only see half of the sky at once — ^is 8,000. 
If we use a small telescope this number is largely in- 
creased, as that instrument enables us to see stars too 
feeble to be perceived by the eye alone. The stars thus 
revealed to us are called Telescopic Stars. These also vary 
in brightness ; and the classification is continued down to 
the twelfth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and even higher mag- 
nitudes, according to the power of the telescope. With 
powerful telescopes, at least 20,000,000 stars down to the 
fourteenth magnitude are visible. 

41. Comparative BrightneM. — A star of the 6th magni- 
tude is, as we have seen, the faintest visible to the naked 
eye. Taking the average brightness of a 6th-magnitude 
star as unity, the average brightness of the other classes 
is estimated as follows : — 



6th magnitude, 1 

6th " 2 

4th " 6 



3d magnitude, 12 

2d " 26 

1st " 100 



Sinus, the brightest star of the 1st magnitude, 824 

The Sun, the nearest star to us, 6,480,000,000,000 

Even stars of the same magnitude differ considerably 
in brilliancy. It will be seen from the above table that 
the brightness of Sirius is more than three times as great 
as the average brightness of its class. 

42. The stars are usually divided about as follows : of 
the first magnitude, 20 ; of the second, 66 ; of the third, 

gards brightneBB, how are the stars yislble to the naked eye dlyided ? How many 
are there ? How many can be seen at once ? What are Telescopic Stars ? How 
are they divided ? How many stars are there, Including those of the 14th magni- 
tude ? 41. What is the comparative brightness of the stars of the first six mag- 
nitudes ? How does the brightness of Sirius compare with the average brightness 
of its class ? How does the Sun compare in brightness with a star of the 6th 
magnitude ? 43. State the number of stars of each of the first six magnitudes. 
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200 ; of the fourth, 450 ; of the fifth, 1,100 ; of the sixth, 
about 4,000. The number increases largely as we descend 
in the scale of brilliancy. 

43. Distanoet of the Stars. — It is evident that the stars, 
as they shine with such different lights, one star differing 
from another star in glory, are either of the same size at 
very different distances, the most remote being of course 
the £untest ; or are of different sizes at the same distance, 
the largest shining the brightest ; or are of different sizes 
at different distances. In the case of twelve stars the 
actual distances are known, and differ greatly ; as regards 
the rest, we can only say it is most probable that the 
difference in brilliancy is due mainly to difference of 
distance. 

44. The distances of the stars from us are so great 
that to state them in miles hardly gives an adequate idea 
of them ; some other method, therefore, must be used, and 
the velocity of light affords us a convenient one. 

Light travels at the rate of 185,000 miles in a second — 
that is to say, between the beats of the pendulum of an 
ordinary clock, light travels a distance equal to eight 
times round the Earth. Now, the nearest star (leaving 
the Sun out of the question) is situated at a distance which 
light, even with the extraordinary velocity just mentioned, 
requires three and a half years to traverse. We may say 
that, on an average, light requires fifteen and a half years 
to reach us from a star of the 1st magnitude, twenty-eight 
years from a star of the 2d, forty-three years from a star 
of the 8d, one hundred and twenty from a star of the 6th, 
and so on, until for stars of the 12th magnitude the time 
required is thirty-five hundred years. If, therefore, a 
star of the 6th magnitude were destroyed at the pres- 
ent moment, we should continue to see it in the heavens 
for 120 years to come; and if one of the 12th magnitude 

48. To what are the different degrees of brightness in the stars daet 44. Oire 
an idea of the distances of the stars, as measured by the velocity of light. 

2 
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were now created, it would be 3,600 years before it would 
be perceptible to us. 

45. The Biametem of the Stars cannot be determined by 
our most powerful instruments. As seen from the Earth, 
they are, in consequence of their distance, mere points of 
light, so small as to be beyond our most delicate measure- 
ment. The Moon, which travels very slowly across the 
sky, sometimes gets before, or eclipses, or occults, some of 
them ; but they vanish in a moment — ^which they would 
not do, if they were not as small as we have stated^ 

.46. The Milky Way.— Winding among the stars, a 
beautifal belt of pale light spans the sky, and sometimes 
it is so situated as to divide the heavens into two nearly 
equal portions. This belt is the Milky Way (see Celestial 
Charts at the end of the volume) ; and the smallest tele- 
scope shows that it is composed of stars so fiednt, and 
apparently so near together, that the eye can perceive 
only a dim continuous glimmer. Milton alludes to it 
as the 

** Broad and ample road 
Whose dnst is gold, and pavement stars.''* 

Among the Greeks, the Milky Way was known as the Galaxy and the 
Circle of Milk. The Chmese and Arabians call it the Celestial River. 
Some of the American Indian tribes regarded it as the path of departed 
souls to the spirit-land. In £ngland it used to be familiarly called 
Jacob's Ladder. 

Different opinions prevailed among the ancients as to what it was. 
Aristotle thought it was the result of gaseous exhalations from the earth 
set on fire in the sky. Theophrastus believed it to be the soldering 
together of two hemispheres constituting the celestial vault. Diodo'rus 
represented it as a dense celestial fire, appearing through the clefts of 
parting hemispheres. Democ'ritus and Pythagoras divined the truth, 
that the Galaxy is nothing more or less than a vast assemblage of very 
distant stars ; and Ovid speaks of it as a highway whose groundwork is 

of stars. 

■ " I I ■ . I ■ . — . — ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

46. What iB said of the size or diameters of the stars ? What happens when the 
Moon edlpsefl one of them ? 46. What is the Milky Way? In what terms does 
Milton allude to it t What did the Greeks call the MUky Way? The Chinese 
and ArabianB f How did some of the American Indians regard it ? What did it 
use to he caUed in Bbngland t Give some of the views of the ancients respecting 
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-47. Tlie Kagellanic Clonda, called the Svhec'vla Major 
and Nvbec'\da Minor, distinctly visible in the Boothem 
hemisphere on a clear moonleea night, are two cloudy oval 
masses of light, Tery like portions of the Milky Way, but 
apparently unconnected with ite general structure. The 
telescope Tesolres them into single stars, star-clusters, and 
nebulous matter in various degrees of condensation. They 
are named &om the Portuguese navigator Magellan, though 
he was not the first to observe them. 

Fig, 15 shows the appearance which part of the Nitbec- 
iila Major presents, when viewed through the telescope. 



Shape of ow Universe. 
jiS. Diatribation of the Stan.— The largest stars are 
scattered very irregularly ; but, if we look at the smaller 
ones, we find that they gradually increase in number as 
they approach the Milky Way. In feet, of the 20,000,000 
stars visible, as we have stated, in powerful telescopes, at 
least 18,000,000 lie in and near the Milky Way. 
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49. Adding tbis tact to what has been add about the 
distances of the Btars, we can now determine the shape of 
our nniverse. It ia clear that it ia most extended vhere 
ti\e fiuntest stars are visible, and where they appear near- 
est together ; because they appear faint in consequence of 
their distance, and because their apparent close packing 
arises, not from actual nearness to each other, but from 
their lying in that direction at constantly increasing dis- 
tances. Indeed, the stars which form the Milky Way, 
extending one behind another to an ahnost infinite dis- 
tance, are probably as far &om each other as our Sun is 
from the nearest star. 

50. The Milky Way, then, traces for us the direction 
in which our unirerse has its largest dimensions. The ab- 
sence bf fMnt stars in the parts of the sky forthest from 
the Milky Way shows us that the limits of the unlTerse 

in that direction 
are mnoh sooner 
reached than in 
the direction of 
the Milky Way 
itself. We 
gather, there- 
fore, that the 
thickness of onr 
nnirerse is small 
compared with 
its length and 
breadth ; that its 
shape is not 
spherical, but 
F18. W.-Srn™.i. Bain or <nm Vwiyman. rather that of a 
circular piece of thick pasteboard. And as the Milky 

the smaller ones f 49. What may be inferred reipecUng th« ihipe of onr nnl- 
Ter»t SO. WhstdOM theltlftjWajlmce ftiriiBl WbStdoM thekbMDOtor 
WutatanlnUiepsnaof tlis ikf tamoie from (he HUkjWaTibDWt WbM U 
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Way divides into two principal branches, which, after pur- 
suing separate courses nearly half its length, again unite, 
we infer that this flattened stratum of stars is divided 
lengthwise, as if the rim of the pasteboard were split and 
its two surfaces pulled apart at a small angle through 
half the circle, as in Fig. 16. 

To accoimt for the appearances presented, we must re- 
gard our solar system as lying nearly at the centre of this 
mass of stars, and near the region at which it begins to 
divide ; but, as there are more stars on the south side of 
the Milky Way than there are on the north, we gather 
that our Earth occupies a position somewhat to the north 
of the middle of its thickness. 

On this supposition, all the stars which, owing to our 
position in observing them, appear so remote from the 
Milky Way, really form part of it, and our great Sun rep- 
resents but an atom of its luminous sand. 

51. Although the Milky Way thus enables us to get a 
rough idea of the shape of our universe, as we get an idea 
of the shape of a wood from some point within it by see- 
ing in which direction the trees appear thickest together, 
still the telescope teaches us that its boundaries are prob- 
ably very irregularJ ^U/\^0 

The Constellations. 

52. We have thus far considered our star-system as a 
whole, its dimensions, and shape. Before we proceed with 
a detailed examination of the stars composing it, it will be 
convenient to state the groupings into which they have 
been arranged, and the way in which any particular star 
may be referred to. 

53. The stars, then, from remote antiquity, have been 
classified into groups called Constellations, each constella- 

inferred itom the &ct that the Milky Way dividee into two principal branches ? 
Where most we regard oar eolar syetem as lying? 61. What does the telescope 
teach ua respecting the bonndaries of the Milky Way ? 63. How have the stare 
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tion being fancifully named after some object (in 
cases, an animal or mythological personage) which the ar- 
rangement of the stars composing it was thought to sug- 
gest. For the most part, however, little or no resemblance 
can be traced to the object after which the group is 
named; compare, for instance, the outline of the Great 
Bear with the position of the principal stars composing 
that constellation, as shown in Fig. 17. 




Fig. 17.~Oon8Tbllation of the Great Beab. 

The resemblance being in most cases so remote that the effort to trace 
the figures in the sky is unsatisfactory and confusing, it has been thought 
better to present, in the Celestial Charts at the close of this volume, the 
boundaries and relative positions of the constellations, as indicated by 
dotted lines, than to delineate the animals and fabulous personages from 
which they are named. 

54. Some of the most marked constellations probably 
received their names 1,600 years before the Christian era, 
and all the leading ones were known in the time of Ara'- 

from remote antiquity been claseifled ? After what are the conetellationB named ? 
54. How early were the leading consteUations known ? Who added two in the 
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tns (270 B. c), who described them in verse. About 150 
years after Christ, Ptolemy arranged in 48 constellations 
the 1,022 stars which Hipparchus had observed at Rhodes 
250 years before. Tycho Brahe, a Danish astronomer, 
added two constellations in the sixteenth century ; and to 
these 50 (called the ancient constellations), 59 have since 
been added, making the present number 109. 

55. The Zodiacal Constellations. — The Latin and 
English names of the ancient constellations and the most 
important modem ones will now be given. We begin 
with the twelve through which the Sun passes in his 
annual round. These are called the Zodi'acal Constella- 
tions; they are to be very carefully distinguished from 
the signs of the zo'diac bearing the same name. Their 
names should be learned in the order in which they are 
presented, and should be found on the Celestial Charts at 
the end of the volume, where the constellations are laid 
down in order on the heavy circle called the Ecliptic : — 

Li'bray the Balance. 

Scorpio^ the Scorpion. 
Sagitta'riuSy the Archer. 
OapricomuSy the Goat. 
AqrmriiUf the Water-bearer. 
PisceSy the Fishes. 

The order of the names may perhaps be more readily 
remembered, if they are thrown together in rhyme : — 

The Ram and Ball lead off the line ; 
Next Twins, and Crab, and Lion, shine, 

The Virgin and the Scales ; 
Scorpion and Archer next are due, 
The Goat and Water-bearer too. 

And Fish with glittering tails. 

56. The Horthem Constellations are those which are 

IStli centory ? How maDy haye been added in modem times ? What is the pres- 
ent number f 66. What is meant by the Zodiacal CoosteUations? From what 



A'rieSy 


the Ram. 


TauruSy 


the Bull 


Gem'iniy 


the Twins. 


Cancer^ 


the Crab. 


LeOy 


the Lion. 


Virgoy 


the Virgin. 
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visible above the zodiacal constellations. The principal 
ones are as follows (see Celestial Chart of the Northern 
Hemisphere) : — 



- Ursa Major ^ 
-Ursa MinoT^ 

- Cepheus^ 

Coro'na Borea'lis^ 
■^Sercules^ 
Lyra, 
Cygnufk, 
"Cassiope'a, 

Auriga, 

Ophiuchus, 

Serpens, 

Sagitta, 

A'quila, 

Delphi'nus, 

Equuleus^ 

Peg'asvs, 

Andromleda, 

Triangulum, 

Camdopardalus, 

Canes Venat'ici, 

Coma Berenices, 

Vulpec'ula et Anser, 



the Great Bear. 

the Little Bear. 

the Dragon. 

Cepheus. 

Bo5tes. 

the Northern Crown. 

Hercules. 

the Lyre. 

the Swan. 

Cassiopea (the Lady's Chair). 

Perseus. 

the Wagoner. 

the Serpent-bearer. 

the Serpent. 

the Arrow. 

the Eagle. 

the Dolphin. 

the Little Horse. 

the Winged Horse. 

Andromeda. 

the Triangle. 

the Camelopard. 

the Himting Dogs. 

Berenice's Hair. 

the Fox and the Goose. 

Charles's Heart. 



Cor Car^oli, 

57. The Southern Constellations. — ^The principal con- 
stellations visible in the United States below the zodiacal 
ones, called Southern Constellations, are as follows (see 
Celestial Chart of the Southern Hemisphere) : — 



are they to be dietingalBhed ? Name the Zodiacal ConetellationB in order. 66. 
Name some of the principal Northern OonBtellations. 67. Name some Soathem 
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Cetiu^ the Whale. 

^Orion^ Orion. 

ErM[anu8y the River Eridanus. 

IxpuSy the Hare. 

-Cania Major ^ the Great Dog. 

-Cants Minor J the Little Dog. 

Argo NaviSy the Ship Argo. 

Hydra^ the Snake. 

Crater^ the Cup. 

CorvuSy the Crow. 

CentauriMy the Centaur. 

LupuSy the Wol£ 

Coro'na AtMtra'lis, the Southern Crown. 

Piacis AitstraliSy the Southern Fish. - 

Monoc'eros, the Unicom. 

Columba Nbachi, Noah's Dove. 

58. Hames of the Stars. — ^The whole heavens being 
portioned out among these constellations, the next thing 
to be done was to invent some method of referring to 
each particular star. The method introduced by John 
Bayer, of Augsburg, in 1608, and now in use, is to arrange 
all the stars in each constellation in the order of bright- 
ness, and to attach to them in that order the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, using after the letters the genitive of the 
Latin name of the constellation. Thus, Alpha (a) Z/yroe 
denotes the brightest star in the Lyre; Beta (ff) VrscB 
MinoriSy the next to the brightest star in the Little Bear. 

Except, however, in the case of the brighter stars of a 
constellation, this alphabetical arrangement has not been 
strictly adhered to, and consequently it does not always 
indicate the relative brilliancy of the less important stars. 

59. The letters of the Greek alphabet, and their names, 
are as follows : — 



ConsteDationB yielble in the United States. 58. DeBcribe and illnstrate the 
method of referring to particular etan?. 59. Repeat the Greek alphabet. After 
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«, 


Alpha. 


A 


Beta. 


r, 


Gamma. 


^, 


Delta. 


c, 


Epsilon. 


C, 


Zeta. 


V, 


Eta. ■< 
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ty Iota. 


P, 


Rho. 


Ky Kappa. 


<T, 


Sigma. 


\ Lambda. 


r, 


Tau. 


fly Mu. 


V, 


UpculoD. 


V, Nu. 


0, 


Phi 


f , XL 


Xi 


ChL 


0, Omicron. 


V', 


PflL r-s 


TT, Fi. 


6), 


Omega. 



e, Theta. • . 

After the Greek alphabet is exhausted, the Roman 
alphabet is used in the same way ; and after that recourse 
is had to numbers. 

6o. Some of the brightest stars are still called by the 
Arabian or other names by which they were formerly 
known. Thus, a Canis Majoris is known also as Sirlus ; 
a JBodtis^ as Arctu'rus ; P OrioniSj as Rigel ; a Lyrm^ as 
Vega; a Tauriy as Aldeb'aran; a Vrsce Minority as 
Pola'ris (the Pole-star), etc. 

6i. The constellations that have been named, and 
their principal stars, can be seen on the charts at the end 
of this book, or on a Celestial Globe. Before proceeding 
further, the student should make himself familiar with 
them, that he may know their relative positions when he 
comes to trace them in the sky. 

In star-maps the stars are laid down as we actually see 
them in the heavens, looking at them from the Earth ; but 
in globes their positions are reversed, as the Earth, on 
which the spectator is placed, is supposed to occupy the 
centre of the globe, while we really look at the globe from 
the outside. K, therefore, the brighter of two stars ap- 
pears on the right of the other in the heavens, it will be 
shown on its right in a star-map, but to the left of it on a 
globe. 

62. Stars of the First Magnitude.— The twenty brightest 
stars in the heavens, or first-magnitude stars, are as fol- 

the Greek alphabet ie exhausted, what are used in naming the stars ? 60. What 
other names have some of the brightest stars ? Give examples. 61. How are 
the stars laid do^tni In star-maps ? How, on globes ? Name the twenty brightest 
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lows; they are given in the order of brightness, and 
should be found on the charts or on a globe : — 



^ISriiiF, 


in Canis Major. 


-Aldeb'aran, 


in Taurus. 


Gano'pus, 


" Argo Navis. 


Beta, 


" Centaurus. 


Alpha, 


" Centaurus. 


Alpha, 


" Crux. 


•i-ArcturuB, 


" Bootes. 


Anta'res, 


" Scorpio. 


Rigel, 


" Orion. 


Altair, 


" Aquila. 


Capella, 


" Auriga. 


Spica, 


" Virgo. 


J^'ega, 


" Lyra, 


Fomalhaut, 


" Piscls Australis. 


Pro'cyon, 


** Canis Minor. 


Beta, 


" Crux. 


Betelgeuse, 


" Orion. 


-^^OllUTf, 


'' Gemini. 

r 


Achemai; 


'' Eridanus. 


R^ulus, 


" Leo. / 



^Motion» of the Stars, t > 

63. Proper Hotion. — Now, although the stars and con- 
stellations retain the same relative positions as they did 
in ancient times, all the stars are, nevertheless, in motion ; 
and in some of those nearest to us, this motion, called 
Proper Motion, is very apparent, and has been measured. 
Thus Arcturus is traveling at the rate of at least fifty- 
four miles a second, or three times faster than our Earth 
travels round the Sun — or six thousand times faster than 
an ordinary railway train. 

64. Nor is our Sun, which be it remembered is a star, 
an exception ; it is approaching the constellation Hercules 
at the rate of four miles in a second, carrying its system 
of planets, including our Earth, with it. Here, then, we 
have an additional cause for a gradual change in the posi- 
tions of the stars, for a reason we shall readily miderstand, 
if, when we walk along a gas-lit street, we notice the dis- 
tant lights. We shall find that the lights we leave behind 
close up, and those in front of us open out as we' approach 
them : so the stars which our system is approaching are 



stars, and state what conBtellation each is I11. 63. What is meant by the Proper 
Motion of the stars? At what rate is Arcturus trayelling? 64. What additional 
cause have we for a gradual change In the positions of the stars ? How is this 
illustrated in the case of a gas-Ut street ? 66. From what motions are the Proper 
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slovlf opening out, vhile those we are qmttmg are cloeing 
np, as our distance &om them Increases. 

65. Apparent Kotion. — ^The real motions of the Btare — 
called, as we have seen, their proper motions — and the 
one we have just pointed out, are, however, to be gathered 
only from the most careful observation, made with the 
most accurate instruments. There are Apparent Motions, 
which may be detected in half an hour hy the most care- 
less observer. These are caused, as we shall fully expl^ 
in Chap. XIL,by the two real motions of the Earth, first 
round its own axis, and secondly round the San. 

^ ~-I>ouMe and Multiple Stars. 

■ 66. An examination of the stars with a powerful tele^ 
Rcope, reveals to us the most startling and beautiful 
appearances. Stars which appear 
single to the unassisted eye, appear 
double, triple, and quadruple ; and 
in some instances the number of 
stars revolving round a common 
centre is even greater. Because 
our Sun ia an isolated star, and be- 
A Double oause the planets are now dark 
MiB. bodies, instead of shining, like the 

Sua, by their own light, as they once must have done, it 
is dilScult, at first, to realize such phenomena, but they 
are among the most firmly-established facte of modem 
astronomy. 

A beautiful star in the constellation Lyra will at once 
give an idea of such a system, and of the use of the tele- 
scope in these inquiries. The star in question, £^iion (e) 
LyrdB, to the naked eye appears as a fiunt single Star. A 

HotioDB to be dletiDEDished ! Bj what are ths Apparent Motlona cni>«d f M. 
Wlut chsngea In tbe appeiranca ot some elan does a pownM Celeacope pro- 
daesr airaanaccoimtori^pMIPnZyni, Innbat ttmMwUl Oiemsmben c^thlt 
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'snutU telescope, or opera-glass even, suffices to show it 
donble, and a powerM instminent reveals the &ct that 
each star composing this double is itself double ; heace it 
is known as " the Double^ouble." Here, then, we have 
a system of four stars; the stars composing each pair, 
considered by themselves, revolving round a point be- 
tween them; while the two 
pairs, considered as two single 
stars, perform a much larger 
journey round a point situated 
between them. 

It may be stated roundly 
that the wider pair will com- 
plete a revolution in 2,000 
years; the closer one, in half 
that time; and possibly both 

, , , ^ ' , PlO. 19.— Thi DOCBLS-OOCTBLB 

double systems may revolve st:ib in ths Cohbtui^tion 
tomd the point lying between ^; ^■J^-.Z'.t Z.ZZ 
them in something less than a gcope. S. As teen in & telescope 
million of years. "'^^ p"""'- 

67. Of the multiple stars, 
that is, such as are resolved 
by the telescope into m 
than four single stars, Theta 
(fl) Ononis ia one of the most 
interesting. What appears 
to the unaided eye as a single 
luminous point, is shown by 
a powerful telescope to con- 
sist of seven stars, arranged as shown in Fig. 20. 

68. More than 6,000 double stars are now known, in 
nearly 700 of which a regular orbital motion, and in some 
of them a very rapid motion, has already been detected. 

•ystem complBU their pevolntlon f 6T, Deicriba Thsta Otienit. w eean Uuongh 
a powerfnl telescope, SB. How many donble Btare ire now known? In how 
nuny of theie hiu) on ortlWl motion been fleterted I How do the double Blare 
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In some cases the brilliancy of the component stars 
is nearly equal ; in others the light is very unequal For 
instance, a first-magnitude star may have a companion 
of the fourteenth magnitude. Sirius has at least one such 
companion. Here is a list of some double stars, showing 
the time in which a complete revolution is effected : — 



Yean. 

Zeta (0 Sercvlia^ . . 36 
Eta (17) Coronas JBorealis^ 48 
2!eta (f ) Cancri, ... 60 
Alpluz (a) Centaurij . 75 
Omega (o)) Jjeonis, . . 82 



Years. 

Gamma (y) Coroncs 

JBorealiSj .... 100 

Delta (6) Cygni^ . . 178 

B^ta (p) Cygni^ . . 600 

Gamm^a (y) LeonU^ . 1200 



69. In the case, then, of nearly 700 double stars, in 
which an orbital motion of the component stars round a 
common centre of gravity has been observed, there can 
be no doubt that we have connected systems. Pairs thus 
connected are called Binary Stars, or Physical Couples, to 
distinguish them from unconnected double stars, or Opti- 
cal Couples, in which the component stars are really dis- 
tant from each other, their apparent nearness being due 
to their lying in the same stndght line as seen from the 
Earth. 

70. When the distance of a binary star is known, we 
can determine the dimensions of the orbit of one star round 
the other, as we can determine the Earth's orbit round the 
Sun. Thus, in the case of the binary star 61 Cygni, its dis- 
tance from us being known, it is found that the orbit of the 
smaller of the two stars has a mean radius of about 45 
times the distance of the Earth from the Sun, or more 
than 4,275^000,000 miles. And yet so immense is the dis- 
tance of the two stars from us, that to the naked eye they 
seem as onej 

differ, as regards the comparative brightness of the iiidiyidaal stars composing 
them f Mention some of the double stars, with their period of revolution, and 
point to tbem on the Celestial Chart. 69. What are Binary Stars, or Physical Cou- 
ples? From what must they be distingaishedf 70. When the distance of a 
binary star is known, wha^ can be determined ? What is the size of the orbit 
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VaruMe Stars. 

71. Variations in BrightnefB. — ^Thc stars are not only 
of different magnitudes (Art. 40), but the brilliancy of 
some particular stars changes from time to time. Stars 
whose brightness varies slowly, regularly, and within cer- 
tain limits, are called Variable Stars, or briefly Variables. 
In some few cases, however, the increase and decrease 
have been sudden, and in others the limits of change are 
unknown; hence we read of new stars, lost stars, and 
temporary stars, in addition to the more regular variables. 
There is little doubt, however, that all these phenomena 
are the same in kind, though different in degree. 

72. Amount and Period of Variation. — ^The variation 
in brightness is measured by the difference between the 
greatest and the least magnitude of the star at different 
times. The interval between two successive times when 
the star is brightest is called the Period of Variation. 

73. Table of Variable Stars. — ^There are more than 100 
variable stars whose periods are known, besides others 
whose periods have not been determined. The following 
table contains a few of the former class : — 

Change of Magnitude, Period of 

flrom to Variation. 

1] Argils^ ... 1 4 ... 46 years. 

R Cephei^ ... 5 11 ... 78 " 

R CassiopeoBj . . 6 lower than 14 . . . 436 days. 
Cetij . . . 1 or 2 lower than 11 . . . 331f ** 

g Cancri^ ... 8 10^ ... 10 " 

P JPersei, . . . 2| 4 . . . 2^^^ " 

74. Hira. — The fourth star in the above table, called 
also Mira^ or " the marvellous," has been known as a vari- 
able for about three centuries. It preserves its greatest 

of the Bmaller of the two Btars in 61 CygtUf 71. What is meant by Variable 
Stan f When the increase and decrease have been sndden, what have Tariables 
been called? TS. By what is the variation in brightness measured? What is 
meant by the Period of Variation? 73. How many variable stars are there, 
whose periods are known ? Mention one or two, with their change of magnitnde 
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brilliancy for about fifteen days, generally appearing at 
that time as a star of the first or second magnitude, but 
occasionally not brighter than one of the fourth. For the 
next three months its light decreases till it becomes invis- 
ible, not only to the naked eye, but even in telescopes of 
small power. It so remains for five months, then reap- 
pears, and in about three months again attains its mftYimnm 
brightness, to repeat the same phases. Irregularities have 
been discovered in its period of variation, but these irreg- 
ularities are themselves periodical 

75. AlgoL — ^Among the variables, Beta (0) JPersei, or 
Algolj is perhaps the most interesting, as its period \& 
short, and it never becomes invisible to the naked eye. It 
shines as a star of the second magnitude for two days 
thirteen hours and a half^ and then suddenly loses its light, 
and in three hours and a half falls to the fourth magnitude ; 
its brilliancy then increases again, and in another period 
of three hours and a half it reattains its greatest brightness 
— all the changes being accomplished in less than three 
days. 

^6. New, or Temporary, Stan. — ^Among the New, or 
Temporary, Stars, those observed in 1572 and 1866 are the 
most noticeable. The first appeared suddenly in the sky 
and was visible for seventeen months. Its light at first was 
equal to that of the planets at their greatest brilliancy ; so 
bright was it, indeed, that it was clearly visible at noon- 
day. Now, it is not a little curious that in the years 945 
and 1264 something similar was observed in the same re- 
gion of the sky (in Cassiopea) in which this star appeared. 
If, then, we assume that we have here a variable star of 
long period, which is very bright at its mftirinnim and 
fades out of view at its minimum, we may expect a reap- 
pearance of the star about the year 1885. 



and period of variation. 74. Oive an acconDt of Mira. 76. Describe the changes 
of Algol. Point to Mira and Algol on the Celeetial Charts. 76. Which are the 
most noticeable of the New, or Temporary, Stars ? Oive an account of the one 
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We now come to the new star whioh broke upon our 
sight in 1866, in the oonstellation Corona Borealis, and 
which was observed with powerful methods of research 
not employed before. This star was recorded some years 
ago as one of the ninth magnitude. In May, however, it 
suddenly flashed up, and on the 12th of that month shone 
as a star of the second magnitude. On the 14 th it de- 
scended to the third magnitude ; the decrease of bright- 
ness was for some time at the rate of about half a magni- 
tude a day, but toward the end of May it was less rapid. 
There is good reason to believe that this increased bril- 
liancy was due to the sudden ignition of hydrogen gas in 
the star's atmosphere. Here we have a fact of the high- 
est importance, though as yet we can* hardly do more than 
speculate upon it. 

'J']. Cause of Variation.— The cause of this change of 
brightness in variable stars is one of the most puzzling 
questions in the whole domain of Astronomy. Three the- 
ories have been advanced : — 

1. That the variable revolves on its axis ; that its sur- 
face is not equally luminous in all parts; and hence that 
it appears more or less bright, according to the pait that 
is presented toward us. 

2. That the variable is accompanied by non-luminous 
planets, which in the course of their revolution get be- 
tween us and the variable, and thus eclipse the latter 
either in whole or in part. 

8. The most recent theory is that of Balfour Stewart, 
deduced from his researches on the Sun, whioh is doubt- 
less a variable star. He has found that the approach of a 
planet to our Sun increases its brightness, especially in 
that part which is nearest to the planet. Hence ho sup- 
poses that the variable has a large planet revolving round 

that appeared fn 1S73. Describe the new star that appeared in 1866. To what 
is the increased brilliancy of this star attributed? T7. What three theories have 
been adranced, to account for the change of brightness .In variable stars ? 78. 
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it at a small distance; that part of the star which is 
nearest the planet will then be more luminous than that 
which is more remote, and, as the planet revolves, an 
appearance of variation, with a period equal to that of the 
planet's revolution, will be presented to the observer. 

If we suppose the planet to have a very elliptical orbit, 
then for a long time it will be at a great distance from its 
primary, while for a comparatively short time it will be 
very near. We should, therefore, expect a long period of 
darkness, and a comparatively short one of intense light^- 
precisely what we have in temporary stars. 

^ <'- * ^^v" — ijolored Stars, 

78. The light of most of the stars is white ; but there 
are a number of Colored Stars, which shine with red, 
orange, purple, blue, or green light, — some but faintly 
tinged, and others having a very deep and decided hue. 
Of large stars of different colors we may give the follow- 
ing table : — 

Red . . Aldeb'aran^ Antalrea^ Betdgease. 

Blue . . CapeUa^ Rigd, Bdla'tHx^ Pro'cyon^ Spica. 

Green . Sirivs^ Fe^«j Altair, Deneh. 

Yellow . Arctu'rvs, 

Whiie . Meg'ulys^ Denehola^ Fomaihayt^ Polaris, 

79. Colored Double Stars. — ^It is in the double and 
multiple stars that the richest colors are presented ; and 
in these we also frequently find striking contrasts. Thus, 
in the double star Iota (t) Cancr% the larger of the two is 
orange, the smaller blue. The triple star Gamma (y) 
Andromsdce is formed of an orange-red sun, accompanied 
by two others of an emerald green. In Ma (rj) CassiopecB 
we have a large white star, with a companion of a rich 
ruddy purple. 

What color is the light of moet stars? What is the color of some? Mention 
some of the lar^ colored stars. 79. In what stars are the richest colors pre- 
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What wondrous coloring most be met with in the 
pLmets lit np by these glorious suns, one son setting, say 
in clearest green, another rising in pnrple, or yellow, 
or crimson; at times two snns at once mingling their 
yariously-colored beams! A remarkable group in the 
Southern Gross produced on Sir John Herschel ^^ the effect 
of a superb piece of fancy jewelry." It is composed of 
over 100 stars, only seven of which exceed the tenth 
magnitude ; two of this group are red, two green, three 
pale green, and one greenish blue. 

80. Changes of Color. — ^In many cases, the colors of the 
stars have changed. If we go back to ancient times, we 
read that Sinus was fiery-red; it gradually faded to a 
pure white, and is now a decided green. Capella was 
also described as red; it afterward became yellow, and is 
now a pale blue. 

In some variable stars the changes of color are very 
striking. In the new star of 1572, Tycho Brahe observed 
changes from white to yellow, and then to red ; and we 
may add that generally, when the brightness decreases, 
the star becomes redder. 

81. The variations which the stars undergo in bright- 
ness and color, while we can not yet speak with certainty 
as to their causes, indicate that incessant movement and 
change are going on in the distant regions of space., 

Structure of the Stars. 

82. The Photosphere. — We will now pass on to what 
is known of the physical constitution of the stars. In the 
first place, the stars, of whatever their interiors may be 
composed, present to us on their exteriors a bright sur- 
face, which is called the Photosphere; outside of this 

sented? Oive examples. What remarkable group In the Sonthem Cross is 
mentioned? 80. State some remarkable changes of color. In what stars are 
changes of color very striking f 81. What do the changes in the brightness and 
color of the stars indicate? 62. What is the Photosphere of a star? What is 
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photosphere, as outside the siir&ce of our Earth, is an 
atmosphere composed of vapors. The materials of the 
photospheres are intensely hot; so hot, that the metals 
and other substances of which they consist are in a liquid 
or vaporous state. 

We can render this intelligible by taking water and 
iron as examples. When both are in a solid state, we 
have ice and hard iron. K we apply heat, we melt both 
ice and iron ; but we find that it requires much more heat 
to convert the latter into a liquid state than it does the 
former — ^the melting-point of ice being 82 ° of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, while that of iron is about 2,000°. Having 
reduced both to liquids, we may by additional heat turn 
the water into steam, and the molten iron into iron-vapor ; 
but again the heat needed to vaporize the iron is vastly 
greater than that required to vaporize the water — ^how 
much greater is not known, as the heat necessary to pro- 
duce iron-vapor exceeds our powers of measurement. So, 
also, does the heat present in the photospheres of the 
stars. 

83. Materials of the Photospheres. — ^Do we know any 
thing of the substances which throw out this heat and 
light ? Yes, a little. For instance : — 

^irius contains sodium, magnesium, iron, and hydrogen. 
Yega " sodium, magnesium, and iron. 

PoUux " sodium, magnesium, and iron. 

BetaPegaai " sodium, magnesium, and perhaps barium. 

It is remarkable that the elements most widely diffiised 
among the stars, including hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, 
and iron, are among those most closely connected with the 
living organisms of our globe. 

We shall be able, when we come to examine the 

ontslde of this photosphero ? What is the temperature of the materials of the 
photosphere ? Show the effect of heat, by taking water and iron as examples. 
88. State the materials which the photospheres of several of the brightest stars 
are fonud to contain. What is remarkable with respect to these elements ? 81 
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structure of the nearest star — ^the Sun — ^to obtain a more 
detailed knowledge of the structure of the stars generally. 

84. Causes of Color in the Stars. — ^The vapors produced 
in the photospheres of the stars ascend to form atmos- 
pheres, and these atmospheres absorb, in part, the light 
given out by the photospheres. A piece of colored glass 
will teach us what is meant by the absorption of light, and 
how it produces color. Thus, green glass is green because 
it absorbs all other light but the green; it is a sort of 
sieve, which stops every ray of light except the green 
ones. So with glasses, solids, vapors, or liquids, of other 
colors. 

Now, the colors of the stars may be influenced, not only 
by the degree of heat in their photospheres, but by the 
amount of absorption in their atmospheres. Our Sun at 
setting, for instance, sometimes seems blood-red, in con- 
sequence of the absorption of (Mr atmosphere; if the 
absorption were in his own atmosphere, he would be 
blood-red at noonday. 

Concerning the causes which produce the changes in 
color and brightness, we must confess that, after all, we 
are yet ignorant^ "T^a.^^ c^( 



Star Oroupa and Clusters, 

85. Having now dealt with the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual stars, — their distance, arrangement, color, varia- 
bility, and structure, — ^we next come to the various assem- 
blages of stars observed in various parts of the heavens. 

86. Bemarkable Star-groups. — In the double and 
multiple systems (Art. 66) we saw the first beginnings 
of the tendency of the stars to group themselves together. 
In some parts of our system this tendency is exhibited in 
a very remarkable manner, the beautiful group of the 

How is the color of the stan explained ? What le said of the canae of changeB 
of color? 86. What tendency la seen io the double and multiple aystemi of 
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Pleiades (which may be found on the Celestial Chart, in 
the constellation Taurus) affording a familiar instance. 
The six or seven stars visible to the naked eye become 
60 or 70 when viewed in the telescope. The Hyades 
(near the Pleiades, in Taurus), and Praesepe, or " the Bee- 
hive," in Cancer, may also be mentioned. 

In other cases, the groups consist of an innumerable 
number of suns apparently closely packed together. That 
in the constellation Perseus appears like a nebula to the 
naked eye, but viewed through a telescope it is separated 
into stars, and forms one of the most beautiful objects 
in the heavens. Many others, scarcely less stupendous, 
though much fainter by reason of their greater distance, 
are revealed by the telescope. 

87. Assemblages of stars are divided into, 

1. Irregular Oroups, generally more or less visible 

to the naked eye. 

2. Star-dusten^ invisible to the naked eye, but 

which, in the most powerful telescopes, are 
seen to consist of separate stars. These are 
subdivided into Ordinary Clusters and 
Globular Clusters. 

Clusters and nebulae are designated by their number in the catalogues 
which have been made of them by different astronomers. The most 
important of these catalogues are those of Messier, Sir William Herschel, 
and Sir John Herschel. About 5,400 nebulae have been observed. 

88. Of the Ordinary Star-clusters, the magnificent ones 
in the constellations Libra and Hercules (represented in 
Figs. 1 and 2, on page 47) may be mentioned as among 
those which are best seen in telescopes of moderate power. 
The Globular Clusters are well represented by those in 
Serpens and Aquarius (see Figs. 4 and 6, p. 47). 

89. Other XTniverses. — ^Some of the clusters which- lie 

stars? In what groups is this tendency ftirther exhibited? 87. Into what two 
classes are assemblages of stars divided ? How are clusters and nebulae desig- 
nated ? 88. Mention some of the Ordinary Star-clusters. Mention two Olobnlar 
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out of our universe, and which we must regard as other 
universes, are at such immeasurable distances, and are 
therefore so faint, that even the most powerful telescopes 
fail to reveal their real shape and boundaries. There is a 
gradual fading away at the edge, the last traces of which 
appear either as a luminous mist or cloud-like filament, 
which becomes finer till it ceases altogether to be seen. 
The Dumb-Bell Cluster, in Vulpecula, and the Crab Clus- 
ter, in Taurus, both of which have been resolved into stars, 
are instances of this. 

It is proper to say, howerer, that Bome aetronomers believe all the 
visible star-clusters and nebulae to belong to our star-system or universe, 
which, if this be so, must include within itself miniatures of itself on a 
greatly reduced scale. 

90. In some of these star-clusters, the increase of bright- 
ness from the edge to the centre is so rapid as to make it 
appear that the stars are actually nearer together at the 
centre than they are at the edge ; in fact, that there is a 
real condensation toward the centre. 
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CHAPTER II. 



NBBULJB. 



91. NebulflB under the Telescope. — ^The term nebtda 
was formerly applied to every thing in the sky which ap- 
peared cloud-like to the naked eye or in a telescope. Every 
time, however, a new telescope more powerful than any 
before used was brought to bear on them, numbers of 
what were till then called nebuke, and about which as 

ClaBters. 80. DeBcribe Home of the very distant clusterB. Meution two of these. 
90. What would seem to follow tram the increase of brightness toward the centre 
of some of the clusters ? 

91. To what was the term n^la formerly applied? What revelations were 
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nebulie nothing was known, were foand to be Btar-clns- 
tere, some of them of very remarkable forms, so distant 
that the smaller telescopes, powerful though they were, 
had failed to resolve them into distmct atara. Now, this is 
what has happened ever since the discovery of telescopea. 
Hence it was thought by some that all the so-called neb- 
uliB were, in reality, nothing bat distant star-clneterB. 

92. One of the most important dlBcoveries of modem 
times, however, has furnished evidence of a iact long ago 
conjectured by some astronomers — namely, that some of 
the nebulte are something different from masses of stars, 
and that their ctond-like appearance is dne to something 
else besides their distance and the insufficient power of 
our telescopes. This discovery is so recent that there has 
not yet been time to sort out the real &om the apparent 
nebnlie. We are obliged, therefore, still to accept as neb- 
olte all formerly classed as snch which np to this time 
have not been resolved into stars. 

gt. Classifl- 
cation.— Nebn- 
hs may be di- 
vided into five 
classes: — 1. Ir^ 
regular Nebu- 
lee. 2. Ring 
and Elliptical 
Nebidie. 8. Spi- 
ral or Whirl- 
pool NebnlfB. 4. 
Planetary Neb- 
nbe. 5. Neboln 
snrronnding 

Fia. !].— Gbbat Nbbdl* or ObioK. . 



made, ae mora powernil UleecopeB were nBedt What inference iras drawn 
lima ttali ! M. What hag since been dlecoveTed reapecting Hme of the Debate f 
•8. IdW bow man; claaaee maj aebule be dlvtdedl Name them. M. To which 



-94- IrregnlBx HebiUn. — Some of the irregulax nebulw 
are visible to the naked eye on a dark night. Among 
these iB the great nebola of Orion (Fig. 21), in the part of 
the conBtellation occupied by the sword-handle and but- 
ronnding the multiple Btar Theta (B). The nebulosity 
near the stars has the appearance of separate flakes, and 
is of a greenish-white tinge. There seems no doubt 
that the shape of this nebula and the position of its bright- 
est portions are changing. One part of it appears, in a 
powerful telescope, startlingly like the head of a fish. On 
this account it has been termed the Fisb-mouth Nebola. 

Two fine irregular nebulfe are visible in the soathem 
bemiapbere : one is in the constellation Dorado, the other 
surrounds Ma {fj) Argils. The latter occupies a space 
equal to about five times tbe apparent area of the Moon. 

9;. Sing and Elliptical Nebvlse.— We have classed the 
ring and elliptical nebulse together, beoanee probably the 
latter are ring-nebulse looked at sideways. The finest 
ring-nebnla is 
in the con- 
stellation Ly- 
ra, not &r 
from the star 
Vega. As 
seen by Sir 
John Her- 
schel, it pre- 
F<8. si-Bma-Hnroia m ltba. sentedtbe ap. 

pearance of an oval ring surrounding a darker space (see 
Fig. 22, No. 1), the uniform pale glimmer of which resem- 
bled a light gauze stretched across the ring. Lord RoBse's 
more powerful telescope baa since partially resolved the 

ottbeae clasees doeg tbe gntX nebula of Orion belong f DeBcribe (ble nebula. 
WJiBt Mine luM been (riion lo il, acid whj t Wbst IrreguLir nebnlK are visible 
In the Boalheni bemlBphenr K. Wh; are tbe Kug and SlliptlcBl Nebnla 
cbused together t Which Is the Sneet litig-Debnla t Describe It, as seen by Bii 
John Hertchel. As seen thioneh Lord Bowe'i leleMope. Where Is there ■ Bne 
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ring into InminonB points {eee Fig. 
32, No. 2), and baa shown parallel 
lines in the opening and a fringe 
of light about the ontside border, 

Near the beantifdl triple star 
Gamma (y) Andrormdce is a fine 
specimen of an elliptical nebula, 
having two stars near the extremi- 
ties of the major axk of the el- „ 

96. Spiral Neb- 
ula. — The spiral or 
whirlpool nebulte 
3 represented by 
that in the coi^tel- 
latioD Canes Vena- 
In an ordi- 
nary telescope it 
sents the ap- 
pearance of two 
globular clusters, 
one of them sur- 
rounded by a ring 
at a considerable 
distance, the ring 
varying in brightr 
ness, and being 

in a part of its length. But in a lai^er instrument the 
appearance is entirely changed. The ring turns into a 
spiral coil of nebulous matter, and the outlying mass is 
seen connected with the main mass by a curved band. 

In the constellations Usees and Virgo we have other 
examples of this strange phenomenon (the 33d and QQth 



in Mesaier's catalogue), vhich indicate the action of Bto- 
pendonB forces of a kind unknown in our own nniverse. 

97. Planetary HeboUe. — Tbeee 
were so called by Sir John Herschel. 
They are circnlar or slightly elliptical 

1 form, and shine with a planetary 
and often bluish light One in Ursa 
Major will serve as a specimen. 

98. Kehnlffi ■nrroiuidliig Stars. — 
We come lastly to the nebiil» sor- 

Fio, ss— pLuriTABi Neb- rounding Stars, or nebulous stars. 
cLi IN umi ma/ob. -pijg gjupg ti^^g Bnrrounded are ap- 
parently like all other Btsn, save in the 
fact of the presence of the appendage ; nor 
does the nebula give any signs of being 
reeolTable with our present telescopes. 
Iota (i) Orionis, Epailon (e) Ononis, 
Canum Venaltcorum, and 19 UrsfB Ma- 

99. Brightnen of the ITebiils. — Like 
the stars, the nebula differ in brightness, but as yet they 
have not been divided into magnitudes. This, however, 
has been done In a manner by determining the space- 
penetrating or light-grasping power of the telescopes 
powerful enongh to render them visible. 

Thus, it has been estimated that Lord Rosse's great 
Reflector, the most powerful instrnment as yet used in 
Buch inquiries, penetrates 600 times farther into space 
than the naked eye can ; hence a nebula which this tele- 
scope just renders visible must be 500 times &rther oflf 
than a star of the sixth magnitude. Now, as light re- 
quire 120 years to reach us from such a star, the tele- 

occvrl ST. From wbom did tbe plaaeuu; nebniie recelTS thdr name, >nd irhf t 
Wh*t U thsir rormF Wbere da«a one occarf SS. What 1b the last cUaa of 
uebuler Deecrlba Uie nebotims Btan. Menttou lonr or Ible clasB. K, How 
do tbe uebutee Bompare with eacb other Id bilghtnwi t How baa their magnitude 
In a mauneT begn determined I nioBtrBle thia in the case of Ixird RoBee'a tele- 
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scope referred to penetrates so profoundly into space that 
no star can escape its scratiny, unless at a distance that it 
would take light sixty thousand years to traverse. 

An idea of the extreme fsdntness of the more distant 
nebulaB may be gathered from the fact, that the light of 
some of those visible in an instrument of moderate size 
has been estimated to range from y^W ^ rjshnf ^^ ^^^ 
light of a sperm-candle consuming 158 grains of material 
per hour, viewed at the distance of a quarter of a mile ; 
that is, stcch a candle a quarter of a mile off is from 
1,500 to 20,000 times more brilliant than these nebulce, 

100. Variable Vebule. — ^The phenomena of variable, 
lost, new, and temporary stars, have their equivalents in 
the case of the nebulae, the light of which, it has been 
lately discovered, is in some cases subject to great varia- 
tions. 

In 1861 it was found that a small nebula, discovered 
in 1856 in Taurus, near a star of the tenth magnitude, had 
disappeared, the star also becoming dimmer. In the next 
year the nebula regained its brightness. Another nebula, 
which in May, 1860, appeared as a star of the seventh 
magnitude, during the next month recovered its nebulous 
appearance. 

101. Distribution of the Ifebul£B. — In Ait. 48 the 
marked character of the distribution of the stars of our 
universe, giving rise to the appearance of the Milky Way, 
was pointed out. The distribution of the nebulae, how- 
ever, is very different; in general, they lie out of the 
Milky Way, so that they are either less condensed there, 
or the visible universe (as distinguished from our own 
stellar universe) is less extended in that direction. They 
are most numerous in a zone which crosses the Milky Way 
at right angles, the constellation Virgo being so rich in 

scope. How does the light of some nebnle visible through a telescope of 
modente size compare with that of a candle ? 100. Give examples of variable 
nebnlse. 101. How are the nebulae distributed ? Where ar6 they most numerous ? 
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them that a portion of it is termed the nebulous region of 
Virgo. In feet, not only is the Milky Way the poorest in 
nebolaB, but the parts of the heavens farthest from it are 

the richest. 

102. Fhysioal Constitntion of the Vebulo. — ^We now 
come to the question, What is a nebula ? The answer is — 
A true nebula is a mass of incandescent or glowing gas^ 
and there are indications that the gases in question are 
nitrogen and hydrogen. This fact, the fruit of the brilliant 
discovery before alluded to (Art. 92), forever sets at rest 
the question so long debated, as to the existence of a 
Nebulous Fluid in space. 

When, therefore, we see closely-associated points of 
light in a nebula, we must not suppose that the latter is 
necessarily resolvable into stars. These luminous points, 
in some nebulsB at least, must be looked upon as them- 
selves gaseous bodies, denser portions probably of the 
great nebulous mass. It has been suggested that the 
apparent permanence of general form in a nebula is kept 
up by the continual motions of these denser portions. 

103. The Nebular Hypothesis, given to the world before 
the existence of a nebulous fluid was proved, supposes that 
there once existed in space a great, chaotic, nebulous 
mass, endowed with a kind of whirlpool motion, which, 
gradually condensing through the mutual attraction of its 
particles, formed the countless suns distributed through 
space ; that the planets were formed by the condensation 
of rings of matter successively thrown off by the central 
mass, and the satellites by the condensation of matter 
thrown off in like manner by their primaries. It may 
take years to prove, or disprove, this hypothesis ; but the 
tendency of recent observations is to show its correctness. 

103. Of what is a nebula composed ? When we see closely-associated points of 
light in a nebnla, what mast we not snppose ? What may these laminoas points 
be ? 103. What is the substance of the Nebular Hypothesis ? What is the bear 
Inz of recent observations ? 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE SUN. 

104. The Sun. — ^We shall now consider the star nearest 
to us, which dazzles the whole family of planets by its 
brightness, supports their inhabitants by its heat, and 
keeps them in bounds by its weight. In almanacs and 
astronomical treatises, the Sun is denoted by either of the 
following signs : or ©. 

105. The Sun's Dist^The Disk of a heavenly body is 
its face, as it appears projected on the sky. The Sun's 
disk is a perfect luminous circle. Hence, as we know 
that the Sun revolves on its axis (Art. 110), we conclude 
that its form is that of a perfect sphere. 

The Sun's disk varies slightly in size, according to the 
Earth's distance from the Sun, being largest about January 
1st, when we are nearest to it, and smallest about July 1st, 
when we are farthest off. If the mean size of the disk 
(presented to us about the 1st of April and October) be 
represented by 100, its greatest size will be 107, and its 
least 94. 

106. Belative Brilliancy and Size. — ^The brilliancy of 
the Sun, compared with that of the other stars, is so great 
that it is difficult at first to look upon it as in any way 
related to those feeble twinklers. This difficulty, however, 
is soon dispelled when we consider that its distance firom 
us is less than ^inAnnr ^^ *^^* ^^ *^® nearest star. Alpha 
(a) Centauri. Removed as far as the latter is from us, 
our Sun would be a star of the second magnitude ; and, 
removed to the mean distance of the first-magnitude stars, 

101 What are we next to consider? By what signs is the Sim denoted? 
106. What is meant hy the Disk of a heavenly body ? What is the Sun's disk? 
Hence, as we know that the Snn turns on its axis, what do we conclude reBpec^ 
lag its shape ? When is the Sun's disk largest, when smallest, and why ? 106. 
How does the light of the Sun compare with that of the stars ? How is this 
difference explained ? How would the Sun look, if removed to the mean dis* 
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it would be just yisible to the unaided sight as a star of the 
sixth magnitude. 

Our Sun is, therefore, by no means one of the largest 
stars. If we assume that the light given out by Sirius, for 
instance, is no more brilliant than our sunshine, that star 
would be equal in bulk to more than 3,000 Suns. 

ia7. Distance and Diameter. — ^The mean distance of the 
Sun from the Earth is now known to be about 91,000,000 
miles. These figures, as in the case of the distances of 
the stars, &il to convey any definite idea to the mind. 
Were there a railroad from the Earth to the Sun, a train 
going night and day at the rate of 30 miles an hour, and 
starting on the 1st of January, 1870, would not reach the 
Sun till about the middle of the year 2208. 

io8. The Sun's distance being known, it is easy to 
detemdne its size. The distance from one side of the Sun 
to the other, through its centre — or, in other words, the 
diameter of the Sun, — ^is 852,684 miles. If the Sun were 
so placed that its centre coincided with that of the Earth, 
this immense luminary would not only fill the whole orbit 
of the Moon, but extend beyond it three-fourths of the 
Moon's distance from the Earth. A train going at the 
speed named above would accomplish the journey round 
our Earth in a little over a month ; a railway journey 
round the Sun, the same speed being maintained, would 
require more than ten years. 

If we represent the Sun by a globe about two feet in 
diameter, a pea at the distance of 430 feet will represent 
the Earth ; and the nearest fixed star would be represented 
by a similar globe placed at the distance of 9,000 miles. 
[[109. Volume and Mass.— More than 1,200,000 Earths 
W>6uld be required to make one Sun. Astronomers ex- 

tance of the Ist-magDitnde stars? How does the San compare in size with 
Sirius ? 107. How fitr is the Snn fh>m the Earth ? Give some idea of this dis- 
tance, hy telling how long it would take to trayel it hy rail. 108. What is the 
length of the Sun^s diameter? Give an idea of this distance. How may we 
represent the Sun, the Earth, and the nearest fixed star? 109. What is the dif- 
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press this by saying that the volume of the Sun is over 
1,200,000 times greater than that of the Earth. But as 
the matter of which the Sun is composed weighs only one- 
quarter as much, bulk for bulk, as that of the Earth, 
1,000 Earths only would be required in one scale of 
a balance to weigh down the Sun in the other. That is, 
the mass, or weight of the Sun, is 300,000 times greater 
than that of our Earthy- E^vu/- 

110. Botatum. — The Sun, like the Earth or a top when 
Bphming, turns round on an axis ; this rotation was dis- 
covered by observing the spots on its surface, about which 
we shall presently have much to say. It is found that the 
spots always make their first appearance on the same side 
of the Sun ; that they travel across it in from twelve and 
a half to fourteen days, and then disappear on the other 
dde. This ia not all : if they be observed in June, they 
go straight across the sun's disk with a dip downward ; if 
in September, they cross in a curve ; while in December 
they go straight across again, with a dip upward, and in 
March their paths are again curved, bat this time in the 
opposite direction. 



FiQ. Sf . — Af PABEHt Fatbb OF THE Sfdts ACBoas THE Sdn's DlSE, as BeeD 
from the Earth at different tunes of tJie year. The arrovs show the 
direction in which the Sun rotates. 

1 1 1. The Plane of the Ecliptic. — It is important that 
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we make this perfectly clear. We know that the Earth 
goes round the Sun once a year. It has been found, also, 
that its path is level — ^that is to say, the Earth in its 
journey does not go up or down, but always straight on; 
we may imagine it as floating round the Sun on a bound- 
less ocean, in which both Sun and Earth are half immersed. 
We Bhall see further on that this level — called the Plane 
of the Ecliptic — is used by astronomers in precisely the 
same way as we commonly use the sea-leveL We say, for 
instance, that such a mountain is so high above the level 
of the sea. Astronomers say that such a star is so high 
above the plane of the ecliptic. 

1 1 2. Inclination of the Sun's Axis. — We have imagined 
the !^arth and Sun to be floating in an ocean up to the 
middle. Now, if the Sun were quite upright, the spots 
would always seem at the same distance above the level 
of our ocean. But this, we have found, is not the case. 
From the two opposite points of the Earth's path which 
it decuples in June and December, the spots are seen to 
describe straight lines across the disk, while midway be- 
tween these points (in September and March) their paths 
ard observed to be decided curves, rounding downward in 
the one case and upward in the other (see Fig. 27). A mo- 
ment's thought will show that these appearances can arise 
only from an inclination in the Sun's axis. The Earth in 
its annual revolution attains in September a point at which 
the Sun's axis is inclined toward it ; and in March reaches 
the opposite point of its orbit, at which the Sun's axis is 
inclined away from it. 

1 1 3. Time of Botation. — ^It has been found that the 
spots, besides having an apparent motion, caused by their 
being carried round by the Sun in its rotation, have a mo- 



the Plane of the Ecliptic ? What nee i» made of it by astronomers ? 112. What 
is found to be the case, with regard to the Snn^s axis ? Huw Is this inclinatiou 
proved ? Why do the paths of the npots carve in different directions in September 
and March? 118. What motion have the spots besides their apparent motion? 
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tion of their own. Tins proper motion^ as diBtinguished 
X from their apparent motion, has recently been thoroughly 
investigated, and accounts for the great difference in the 
periods which different observers have assigned to the 
Sun's rotation. As already stated, this rotation has been 
deduced from the time taken by the spots to cross the 
disk ; but it now seems that all sun-spots have a motion 
' of their own, the rapidity of which varies regularly with 
I their distance from the solar equator — ^that is, the line 
haK-way between the two poles of rotation. The spots 
near the equator travel faster than those away from it : so 
that, if we take an equatorial spot, we shall say that the 
u I Sun rotates in about twenty-five days ; whereas, if we take 
\\ / one half-way between the equator and the poles, in either 
hemisphere, we shall say that it rotates in about twenty- 
eight days. 

We are still, therefore, ignorant of the exact time of 
the Sun's rotation ; for, if it is a solid mass, it can of course 
have but one period — and which of the two named above 
it may be, if either of them, we have no means of telling. 

114. Telescopio Appearance. — ^We have now considered 
the distance and size of the Sun ; we have found that, like 
our Earth, it rotates on its axis, and we have determined 
the direction in which the axis points. We must next try 
to learn something of the appearance it presents when 
viewed through a telescope, and of its nature or physical 
constitution. On this latter point our knowledge is not 
yet complete. This, however, is little to be wondered at. 
We have gleaned so many facts, at stupendous distances 
the very statement of which is almost meaningless to us, 
that we forget that our mighty Sun, in spite of its brilliant 
light and fostering heat, is still some 91,000,000 miles 

For what does this proper motion accoant? How do the Bun-spots differ, as 
regards their proper motion ? What Is the exact time of the San^s rotation ? 
114. What keeps us A*om knowing mora abont the physical constltation of the 
Son ? What caution Is given, with respect to looking at the Sun ? 115. What 
are the lint thiiigB that strike us, on looking at the Sun through a powerAil 
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away ; and that, even though we employ the finest tele- 
scope, we can only observe the various phenomena as we 
should do with the naked eye at a distance of 180,000 
miles. 

To look at the Sun through a telescope, without proper appliances, is 
a very dangerous affair. Several astronomers have lost their eyesight by 
so doing, and the student should not use even the smallest telescope with- 
out proper guidance. 

115. Sun-spots. — ^The first things which strike us on 
the Sun's surface, when we look at it with a powerful tele- 
scope, are dark spots. On the opposite page we give 
drawings of a very fine one, visible on the Sun in 1865. 
The spots are not scattered all over the Sun's disk, but 
are generally limited to those parts of it a little above and 
below the Sun's equator, which is represented by the mid- 
dle lines in Fig. 27. 

116. The spots float, as it were, in what, as we have 
already seen in the case of the stars, is called the photo- 
sphere; the half-shade shown in the spot is called the 
penumbra; inside the penumbra is a still darker shade, 
called the umbra, and inside this again is the nucleus. 
Figs. 3 and 4 on the opposite page will render this per- 
fectly clear. The white surface is the photosphere; the 
half-tones represent the penumbra; the dark, irregular 
central portions, the umbra ; and the blackest parts in the 
centre of these dark portions, the nucleus. 

117. Sun-spots are cavities, or hollows, in the photo- 
sphere, and these different shades represent different 
depths. 

1 1 8. Diligent observation of the umbra and penumbra, 
with powerful instruments, reveals to us the fact that 
change is incessantly going on in the region of the spots. 
Sometimes changes are noticed even within an hour : here 

telescope? How are these spots situated? 116. What is the Photosphere? 
The Penumbra? The Umbra? The Nucleus? 117. What are Sun-spots ? 118. 
What is constantly going on in the region of the spots ? Describe some of these 
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Tax Great Sun-spot or 1665. 
I. The spot eatering the Suq'b disk, Oct. Ich (foreshorteiied view). 2. 
Its appearance, Oct 10th. 3. Central view, Oct. 14th, ahowing (he for- 
mation of a bridge, and the nucleus. 4. Ita appearance, Oct. 16lh. 
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part of the penuinbFa is seen sullng actoflfl the umbra; 
here a portion of the umbra ia melting &om sight ; here, 
i^ain, is an evident change of position and direction in 
mawes which retain their form. The enormous changes, 
extending over tens of thonsands of sqoare miles of the 
Sun's surface, which took place in the great sim-apot of 
1865, are represented in the diagrams on page 91^ Ki-^K, 
'■, 119. Faonln, — Near the edge of the solar disk, and es- 
'"p^ially about spots approaching the edge, it is quite easy, 
even with a small telescope, to discem cert^ very bri^t 
streaks of diversified form, quite distinct tn oatline, and 
either entirely separate or jmiting in various ways into 
ridges and net-w6rk. These appearances, which have been 



Fie. 98.-— Smr^Fon ISD Vism-m. Fiom s FhotogmpiL 
termed Facul(Bj are the most brilliant parts of the Sun. 
Where, near the edge, the spots become invisible, undu- 
lated shining ridg^ still indicate their place — being more 
remarkable there than elsewhere, though everywhere 
traceable in good observing weather. Faculte may be 
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of all m^nitadeB, iiom hardly-vieible, Boftly-gleuning, 
narrow tracts 1,000 miles long, to continaone complicated 
ridges 40,000 miles and more in length, and &om 1,000 to 
4,000 mileB broad. Ridges of this kind often snrronnd a 
spot, and hence appear the more conspicnons ; snch a 
ridge is shown in Fig. 1, page 61. Sometimes there ap- 
pears a Tery broad white platform round the spot, and 
from this white crumpled ridges paas in TarlooB directionB, 
izo. Other Appearaucet im th« Snn'a Disk.— The whole 
e of the Sun, except those portions occupied hj the 
spots, is coarsely 
mottled ; and, in- 
deed, the mottled 
appearance requires 
no very great opti- 
cal power to render 
it visible. /VHewed 
through a large tel- 
escope, the sur&ce 
seems to be made 
up principally of lu- 
minous masses, 
called by Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel cor- 
rugatioM, and de- 
scribed by other ob- 
servers as resem- 
bling " rice-graine," fm. 39.— "WiLLov-LiiTia"iHistrN-apoi. a, 

« ffMUinlps " Pfc Xaagae Ol ftcuU Btrelchlng ool Inlo (be umbra, 

gruuuies, etc. ^ aoMa. C. layer, of '■ willow-lwTeB " in tbe 

' /) 121. The term p«i«unbra. 

Ji^m^io-lmvea has been appropriately applied to appear- 
ances sometimes observed in the pennmbrse of spots. 
They consist of elongated masses of unequal brightness, 
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80 arranged that for the most part they point like bo many 
arrows to the centre of the nadens, giving to the penum- 
bra a radiated appearance. At other times, and occasion- 
ally in the same spot, the jagged edge of the pennmbra 
projecting over the nucleus has caused the interior edge 
of the penumbra to be likened to coarse thatching with 

n 122. There are darker or shaded portions between the 
granfiles, often pretty thickly covered with dark dots, like 
stippling with a soft lead-pencil; these are what have 
been caMed pores by Sir John Herschel, BJid puncttUationa 
by his father. Some of these are almost black, and are 
l|ke excessively small eruptive spots. 
^'^ ^23. When the Sun is totally eclipsed, — ^that is, as will 
T)e explained by-and-by, when the Moon comes exactly 
between the Earth and the Sun,— other appearances are 
unfolded to us, which the extreme brightness of the Sun 
prevents our observing under ordinary circumstances. 
The Sun's atmosphere is then seen to contain red masses 
of fantastic shapes, some of them quite disconnected &om 
the Sun ; to these the names of red-flames and prominences 
have been given. Now, as these bodies appear much 
brighter than the surrounding atmosphere, we conclude 
that they are hotter than the latter, as a bright fire is 
hotter than a dim one. 
f- .124. Explanation of the Appearances on the Sun's 
^Disk. — ^Let us see if we can account for the appearances 
which the Sun's disk presents, when viewed through a 
powerful telescope. As the spots break out and close up 
with great rapidity, as changes both on a large and a 
small scale are constantly taking place on the surface, we 
can only infer that the photosphere of the Sun, and there- 
meant hjpmw or punetulationsi 123. What appearances are presented when 
the Sun is totally eclipsed ? What do we conclude, with respect to these appear- 
ances ? 134. To explain the appearances on the Snn^s sarfiace, what is supposed 
respecting the photosphere ? What farther seems to be the case, as regards the 
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fore of the Btars, is of a cloudy nature. But while oar 
clouds are made up of particles of water, the clouds on the 
Sun must be composed of particles of various metals and 
other substances in a state of intense heat. The photo- 
sphere is surrounded by an atmosphere composed of the 
vapors of the bodies which are incandescent in the 
lotosphere. 
It seems, also, that not only is the visible surface of 
entirely of a cloudy nature, but that the atmos- 
phere is a highly-absorptive one. Thus when the clouds 
are highest they appear brightest — we seefacuke — ^because 
they extend high into the atmosphere, and consequently 
there is less atmosphere to obscure our view. Spots may 
be due to the absorption of a greater thickness of atmos- 
phere, as they are hollows in the cloudy surface ; or the 
whole of the cloudy surface may be cleared off in those 
parts from a surface beneath, which emits less light than 
the clouds. 
/^fj The more minute features — the granules — ^are most 
^■^^r6bably the dome-like tops of the smaller masses of 
cloud, bright, for the same reason that the facuke are 
bright, but in a less degree. The fact that these granules 
lengthen out as they approach a spot and descend the 
slope of the penumbra, may be accounted for by supposing 
them to be elongated by the current which draws them 
down into a spot, as the clouds in our own sky are length- 
ened out when they are drawn into a current. 

125. The Sun, a Variable Star. — Some spots cover 
lions of square miles, and remain for months ; others 
are visible only in powerful instruments, and are of very 
short duration. There is a great difference in the number 
of spots visible from time to time; indeed, there is a 
minimum period^ when none are seen for weeks together, 

solar atmosphere ? Under what circnmstaDces do we ece fecnlse ? To what are 
spots due? What are the granules? How is their lengthening out as they 
approach a spot accounted for? 125. What is found to he the case, as regards 
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and a maximum period^ when more are seen than at any 
other time. The mterral between two maTimnm or two 
TOi niniTiTn periods is about eleven years. 
/| J Now, as we mast get less light fi*om the Snn when it is 
M^ered with spots than when it is free from them, we 
may look upon it as a variable atar^ with a period of 
fileven years, 

; . It has recently been shown that this period is in some 
"^^i^ connected with the action of the planets on the 
photosphere. It is also known that the magnetic needle 
has a period of the same length, its greatest oscillations 
occurring when there are most sun-spots. AurorsB, and 
the currents of electricity which traverse the Earth's 
sur&ce, are affected by a similar period. There seems, 
therefore, to be some connection between these things and 
the solar spots, though what it is we do not know. 
^ ,126. Elements in the Sun. — ^We have before seen (Art 
83) what substances exist in a state of incandescence in 
some of the stars. In the case of the Sun we are ac- 
quainted with a greater number. Here is the list : — 

Sodium. Zinc. Gold, probable. 

Iron. Calcium. Cobalt, doubtful. 

Magnesium. Chromium. Strontium, ditto. 

Barium. NickeL Cadmium, ditto. 

Copper. Hydrogen, probable. Potassium, ditto. 

The atmosphere of the Sun, like that of the stars, consists 
of the vapors of these and of other — yet unknown — sub- 
stances, and extends to a height exceeding 80,000 miles 
above the visible surface. 

127. Benign Influences of the Sun. — Let us now inquire 

•into some of the benign influences spread broadcast by 

the Sun. We all know that our Earth is lit up by its 

the size and duration of the snn-spots? Ar regards the periods of their occur- 
rence? What conclusion is drawn respecting the Sun? With what does the 
occurrence of solar spots seem to be connected? 196. Mention some of the 
elements known to exist in the Snn. Of what does the solar atmosphere consist ? 
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beams, and that we are wanned by its heat ; but this by 
no means exhausts its benefits, which we share in common 
with the other planets that gather round its hearth. 

128. And first, as to its light. We have already com- 
pared its light with that which we receive from the stars, 
but that is merely its relative brightness ; we want now to 
know its actual or intrinsic brightness. It is dear, at once, 
that no number of candles can rival this brightness ; let 
us therefore compare it with one of the brightest lights 
that we know of— the calcium light. The calcium light 
proceeds from a ball of lime made intensely hot by a flame 
composed of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen playing 
on it. It is so bright, that we, cannot look on it any more 
than we can on the Sun ; but if we place it in front of the 
Sun, and look at both through a dark glass, the calcium 
light, though so intensely bright, looks like a black spot. 
In fact. Sir John Herschel has found that the Sun gives 
out as much light as 146 calcium lights would do, if each 
ball of lime were as large as the Sun and gave out light 
from all parts of its surface. 

129. Then, as to the Sun's heat. The heat thrown out 
from every square yard of the Sun's surface is greater 
than that which would be produced by burning six tons 
of coal on it each hour. Now, we may take the surface 
of the Sun roughly at 2,284,000,000,000 square miles, and 
there are 3,097,600 square yards in each square mile. 
How many tons of coal must be burnt, therefore, in an 
hour, to represent the Sun's heat ? 

130. But the Sun sends out, or radicstes^ its light and 
heat in all directions; it is clear, therefore, that as our 
Earth is so small compared with the Sun, and is so far 
away from it, the light and heat the Earth can intercept 
is but a very small portion of the whole amount ; in fact, 

IS8. How does the brijchtness of the Son compare with that of a calcinm light ? 
129. Qive some idea of the Son's heat. 180. How mnch of this does the Earth 
{^et 1 How much do all the planets together receive ? What wonld be the effect 
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we only grasp the T,T?nr,7??nr,Tnnr part of it All the planets 
together receive but one 227-millionth part of the solar 
light and heat. 

The tohole heat of the Son collected on a mass of ice as 
large as the Earth would be sufficient to melt it in two 
minutes, to boil the water thus produced in two minutes 
more, and to turn it all into steam in a quarter of an hour 
from the time it was first applied. 

131. But this is not alL There is something else be- 
sides light and heat in the Sun's rays, and to this some- 
thing we owe the fact that the Earth is clad with verdure ; 
that in the tropics, where the Sun shines always in its 
might, vegetable life is most luxuriant, and that with us 
the spring-time, when the Sun regains its power, is marked 
by a new birth of flowers. There comes from, the Sun, 
besides its light and heat, chemical foroe^ which separates 
carbon from oxygen, and turns the gas which, were it 
to accumulate, would kill all men and animals, into the 
life of plants. Thus, then, does the Sun build up the 
vegetable world. 

132. Let us go a step farther. The enormous engines 
which do the heavy work of the world, — ^the locomotives 
which take us so smoothly and rapidly across a whole 
continent, — ^the mail-packets which bear us so safely over 
the broad ocean, — owe all their power to steam, and 
steam is produced by heating water by coaL We all 
know that coal is the product of an ancient vegetation ; 
and vegetation is the direct effect of the Sun's action. 
Hence, without the Sun's action in former times we should 
have had no coal. The heavy work of the world, there- 
fore, is indirectly done by the Sun. 

133. Now for the light work. Let us take man. To 
work, a man must eat. Does he eat beef? On what was 

of the whole heat of the San, collected on a mass of ice as large as the Earth ? 
181. What else, besides light and heat, do we owe to the Snn ? What is the 
efTect of this chemical force ? 132. Show how the heavy work of the world is 
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the animal which supplied the beef fed ? On grass. Does 
he eat bread ? Of what is bread made ? Of the flour of 
wheat and other grains. In these^ and in all cases, we 
come back to vegetation, which is, as we have already 
seen, the direct effect of the Son's action. Here again, 
then, we must confess that to the Sun is due man's power 
of work. In fact, all the world's work, with one trifling 
exception (tide-work, of which more hereafter), is done by 
the Sun ; and man himself prince or peasant, is but a little 
engine, which merely directs the energy supplied by the 
Sun. 

134. Is the Sun inhabited? — ^This is a question more 
easily asked than answered. If the whole body of the 
Sun is an incandescent globe, of course no organized 
beings of whom we can conceive can live upon it. But if 
the incandescence is confined to its photosphere, as many 
think, and the surface of the globe itself is protected from 
its outer envelope by a dense atmosphere, which absorbs 
its intense light and is at the same time a non-conductor 
of heat, there is nothing to prevent it from being inhabited. 

135. The Future of the Sun. — ^Wni the Sun keep up 
forever a supply of the force that has been described? 
It cannot, if it be not replenished, any more than a fire 
can be kept in unless we put on fael ; any more than a 
man can work without food. At present, philosophers 
know not by what means it is replenished. As, probably, 
there was a time when the Sun existed as matter diffiised 
through infinite space, the condensation of which matter 
has stored up its heat, so, probably, there will come a time 
when the Sun, with all its planets welded into its mass, 
will roll, a cold, black ball, through infinite space. 

We have no evidence, however, of any loss of heat, 
even from century to century; and, if there is a loss, 



done by the San. 138. Show how man^s power of work is due to the San. 134. 
Is the San inhahitedf 136. What Is the probable fbtare of the Son? 188. 
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there will doabtless be sufficient heat left to supply the 
planets with all they need for thousands of years to come. 

1 36. Such, then, is our Sun — ^the nearest star. Although 
some of the stars do not contain those elements which on 
the Earth are most abundant (a Orionis and P Pegaai, for 
instance, are worlds without hydrogen), still we see that, 
on the whole, the stars differ from each other, and from 
our Sun, only in special modifications, and not in general 
structure. There is, therefore, a probability that they 
fulfil an analogous purpose; and are, like our Sun, sur- 
rounded with planets, which they uphold by their attrac- 
tion, and illuminate and energize by their radiation. 
Hence the probable past and future of the Sun are the 
probable past and jfuture of every star in the firmament 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THB SOLAR SYSTB 



137. Oeneral Description. — From the Sun we now pass 
to the system of bodies which revolve round it ; and here, 
as elsewhere in the heavens, we come upon the greatest 
variety. We find planets — of which the Earth is one — 
differing greatly in size, and situated at various distances 
from the Sun. We find again a ring of little planets 
clustering in one part of the system; these are called 
asteroids^ or minor planets : and we already know of at 
least two masses or rings of smaller planets still, some of 
them so small that they weigh but a few grains. These 
give rise to the appearances called meteors^ boVi-des, or 

Reasoning by analogy from the Sun, what may we sappoee with respect to the 
stars? 

187. What different bodies do we find in the Solar System ? 138. How many 
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shoottng-stara. We find also comets^ some of which break 
in upon us from all parts of space, and then, passing round 
our Sun, rush back again ; while others are so little erratic 
that they may be looked upon as members of the solar 
household. Besides these, there is another ring visible to 
us, under the name of the zodiacal light, 

138. In the Solar System, then, we have Eight large 
Planet% named as follows, in the order of their distance 
from the Sun, and denoted in Almanacs, etc., by the signs 
appended to them respectively : — 

1. Mercury, y ' 5. Jupiter, 11 ' 

2. Venus, ? 6. Saturn, ^ 

3. Earth, e V. Uranus, ^ 

4. Mars, ^ . 8. Neptune, f 

One hundred and ninety-two small Planets revolving 
round the Sun between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
They are denoted by numbers indicating the order of 
their discovery. 

Meteoric Bodies^ which at times approach the Earth's 
orbit, and occasionally reach the Earth's surfaca 

Comets. 

The Zodiacal Light, a ring of apparently nebulous mat- 
ter, the exact nature and position of which in the system 
are not yet determined. 

139. Explanation of the Signs. — ^An explanation of the 
signs by which the eight large planets are denoted, may 
enable the student to remember them more easily. 

Mercury was the messenger of the gods ; the sign of 
the planet so called ( ^ ) is deduced from the outline of his 
caduceus^ or rod, which was entwined by two serpents 
and surmounted by a pair of wings. Venus, the goddess 
of beauty, has for her sign a circular looking-glass with a 

lai>^ plaoetB are there ? Name them in the order of their distances fh>m the 
Son, and make the characters hy which they are represented. How many 
asteroids are there? How are their orhits situated? Describe the Zodiacal 
light. 189. Explain the meaning of the Big:ns by which the eight laige planets 
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handle (?). The Earth's sign is a circle, denoting its 
shape (0). Mars, the god of war, has a round shield sor- 
monnted by a spear-head {S). Jupiter's sign (U) is de- 
rived from a capital zeta (Z), the initial of his Greek name, 
Zeus. Saturn, the god of time, is represented by the scythe 
with which he mows down the human race ( ^ ). Uranus 
is denoted by a planet suspended from the cross-bar of an 
H, the initial of Herschel, its discoverer (9). Neptune is 
known by his trident ( t ). 

140. Historical Details. — Of the eight large planets. 
Mercury, Yenus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, being visible 
to the naked eye, were known to the ancients. Uranus 
was discovered in 1781 by Sir William Herschel, from 
whom it was first commonly called Herschel Its discov- 
erer gave it the name of Georgium Sidus, in honor of King 
George HL Both these names, however, were discarded 
for the mythological one by which it is at present known. 

141. Neptune was first seen and recognized as a planet 
by Dr. GaUe, of Berlin, in 1846. The honor of its dis* 
covery is due to the French astronomer Le Verrier and 
the English Professor Adams. 

The discovery of Neptune is one of the most astonish- 
ing facts in the history of Astronomy. As we shall see in 
the sequel, every body in our system affects the motions 
of every other body ; and, after Uranus had been discov- 
ered some time, it was found that, on taking all the known 
causes into account, there was still something affecting its 
motion ; it was suggested that this something was another 
planet, more distant from the Sun than Uranus itself. The 
question was, where was this planet, if it existed. 

Adams and Le Verrier applied themselves, indepen- 
dently, to the solution of this problem, and arrived at re- 
sults which showed a remarkable agreement, the positions 

are dietlngaisbed. 140. Which of the planets were known to the ancientaf 
When and by whom was Uranns diacovered? What other names has it hadf 
141. To whom is the honor of the discoveiy of Neptune doe ? State the interest- 
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assigned the unknown planet respectively by the two 
astronomers not being a degree apart. Search was made 
in July, 1846, with the large telescope of the Cambridge 
Observatory, in the region indicated by the calculations 
of Mr. Adams ; but no planet was recognized. In the fol- 
lowing September, Le Verrier wrote to the Berlin observ- 
ers, acquainting them with the results of his investigations, 
and requesting them to explore a certain part of the heav- 
ens where he imagined the planet then to be. Thanks to 
their superior star-map (which had not yet been pub- 
lished), the planet was discovered, in accordance with 
these instructions, that same evening. 

142. The first of the asteroids, Ceres, was discovered 
in 1801 by the Sicilian astronomer Piazzi. Pallas was 
added to the list in 1802 ; Juno, in 1804 ; Yesta, in 1807 ; 
the rest have been discovered since 1844. 

143. A Suspected Planet. — ^Besides the eight principal 
planets mentioned above, a ninth — quite small — is sus- 
pected to exist, between Mercury and the Sun, only thir- 
teen million miles from the latter, and performing its 
revolution in about 19f days, in an orbit inclined to the 
ecliptic at an angle of 12°. A French physician, named 
Lescarbault, claimed to have discovered it crossing the Sun's 
disk in 1869. The name of Vulcan was assigned to it. 

Other observers have, at different times, seen spots of 
a planetary character rapidly cross the disk of the Sun, 
which may turn out to have been transits of Vulcan ; but 
up to the present time we can only say that the existence 
of such a planet is suspected — ^it is not proved. Le Ver- 
rier and other astronomers consider it not improbable, by 
reason of a certain disturbance in the motion of Mercury, 
for which a planet so situated would account. / 

Ing Ikctfl connected with the discoyery of Neptune. 142. Which four of the 
aeteroids were first discoyered, and when? 143. What is eaid respecting a 
ninth planet, whose existence is snspected ? What appearances that haye been 
observed may haye been transits of Vnlcan ? What seems to make the ezisteDce 

4 
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- 144. Hotumi and Orliiti of the Flanetf. — ^Let ns begin 
by getting some general notions of the planetary motions 
and orbits. In tlie first place, aS the planeit travel round 
the Sun in the tame direction ; and that direction, looting 
down upon the system from the northern side of it, ia 
from west to east, or, in other words, in the opp<»ite di- 
rection to that in which the hands of a clock more. Sec- 
ondly, ths paths of cUl the planets, and of many of the 
comets, are elliptical, bnt some are very ranch more ellip- 
tical than others. 

14;. Next let the stadent tnm back to Art. Ill, in 
whicb we attempted to give an ides of the plane of the 
ecliptic. Now, tlie larger planets keep very nearly to this 
level, which is represented in the following figure: — 



Via. SO.— TH> PLiN» or TBX ECLIPTIO ABD TH« PLiUlTiBI ObbiW. 

The straight line we Bnppose to represent the Earth's 
orbit looked at edgeways. The other lines represent the 
orbitB of some of the planets and comets seen edgeways in 
the same manner. The orbits of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, deviate bo little from the plane of 
the ecliptic, that in oar figure, the scale of which ia very 
small, they may be supposed to lie in that plane. With 
some of the smaller planets and comets we see the case 18 
very different. The latter, especially, plunge as it were 

or Bncli a piRDet protttbleT 144. What motlan hRve *U (be planets t Wliat la 
tbo ahape or tfaelr orblu r 14£. To what plane do the orbits of the largei pkn- 
eta keep vrrj cloee! Wblcb plaoet'e orbit haa the great est dip ! Howaretba 
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1$ 



down into the snrface of onr ideal sea, or plane of the 
ecliptic, in all directions, instead of floating on it or re- 
volving in it. 

146. Koonii — Again, as we thns find planets travelling 
round the Son, so also do we find other bodies travelling 
round some of the planets. These are called Moons, or 
Satellites. The Earth has one Moon; Mars has two, 
Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Uranus four, and Neptune, 
according to our present knowledge, one. 

147. Motioni of the Planets. — ^All the planets revolve 
round the Sun and rotate on their axes in the same direc- 
tion, f. €., from west to east. The satellites also revolve 
round their primaries in the same direction, except those 
of Uranus and Neptune, which move from east to west. 
/^ 148. 'Bistanoes from the Sun« — ^Let us next inquire into 
the various distances of the planets from the Sun, bearing 
in mind that, as the orbits are elliptical, the planets are 
sometimes nearer to the Sun than at other times. The 
mean distances from the Sun, and the times of revolution, 
expressed in the Earth's days, are as follows : — 





Distance fh>m the 
Sun in miles. 




Period of reyolntion round 
the Son. 

D. H. M. 


Mercury, . , 


85,393,000 






87 


23 


15 


, i Venus, . . 


66,131,000 






224 


16 


48 


^^ Earth, . . < 


91,430,000 






365 


6 


9 


^ Mars, . . 


139,312,000 






686 


23 


31 


>>A Jupiter, . . 


475,693,000 






4332 


14 


2 


j^ Saturn,. . , 


872,135,000 






10759 


5 


16 


Uranus, . . 


. 1,758,851,000 






30686 


17 


21 


Neptune, . , 


. 2,746,271,000 






60126 


17 


20 


149. The appj 


irent size of an 


obje 


ct 


varies ^ 


with its dis- 



orbits of the comets inclined, as regards the plane of the ecliptic ? 146. What 
are Moons ? What planets have moons, and how many has each ? 147. What 
other motion besides that in their orbits have the planets ? In what direction 
do the satellites revolve ? 148. How far is the nearest planet from the Sun ? How 
fiir is the farthest planet ? What is the length of Mercnry's year ? Of Jupiter's f 
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tance ; hence the solar disk most vary in size, as seen from 
the different planets, appearing largest to Mercury, which 
is nearest to it. Fig. 31 shows the relative size of the disk 
as seen from the several planets. It is well to remember 
that the relative size of the disk, as thus shown, represents 
also the relative amomit of light and heat which the plan- 
ets receive. 

1 50. Comparative Size of the Planets. — ^The equatorial 
diameters of the planets are as follows : — 

IHameft^ 

Jupiter, / . . 



Diameter in Miy». 

Mercury,. . . % 4,96^ 
Venus, . . . .^aI^IO 
Earth, . . . .r'7»26 
Mars, 7 4,l20 



Saturn, -^ . 
Uranus, .Lf - . 
Neptune,^. 




151. We have before attempted to give an idea oMhe 
comparative size of the Earth and Sun, and of the distance 
between them ; let us now complete the picture, with the 
aid of Sir John HerscheFs familiar illustration. Taking a 
globe two feet in diameter to represent the Sun, Mercury 
would be a grain of mustard-seed, xevolving in a circle 
164 feet in diameter; Venus, a pea, in a circle 284 feet in 
diameter ; the Earth, also a pea, at a distance of 430 feet ; 
Mars, a rather large pin's head, in a circle of 664 feet ; the 
asteroids, grains of sand, in orbits of from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet ; Jupiter, a moderate-sized orange, in a circle nearly 
half a mile across ; Saturn, a small orange, in a circle of 
four-fifths of a mile ; Uranus, a full-sized cherry, or small 
plum, in a circle more than a mile and a half across ; and 
Neptune, a good-sized plum, in a circle about two miles 
and a half in diameter. 

Fig. 32 will help to give an idea of the relative size of 

Of Neptmie^B? 149. On what does the apparent siee of an object depend? To 
which planet does the Snn look largest ? To which, smaUeet? What does the 
relative size of the Snn's disk also represent ? 160. Which planet has the f^reat- 
est diameter? Which, the smallest? How does the Earth^s diameter compare 
with that of Venus ? With that of Japiter ? 161. Give Sir John HerscheVs illns- 
^Mtion of the comparatiye sizes and distances of the planets. What does Fig. 89 
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the Snn and planets. The black circle represents thcxLisk 
of the Sun. The disks of the several planets are repre- 
sented by the white circles, on the same scale as that of 
the Sun, commencing with Mercury at the right of the 
upper line. 



Fio. 82.— Hklatitk Sira oj thk Snn Aso Plabits. 

L5Z. Distaaoes and KerolntionB of the Satellites. — The 
' Battles revolve round their primaries, like the planets 
round the Sun, at different distances. Our solitary Moon 
courses round the Earth at a distance of 240,000 mileB, 
and its journey is performed in a month. The first satellite 
of Saturn is only about one-half of this distance from its 
primary, and its journey is performed in less than a day. 



( 
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The first satellite of Uranus is about equally near, and 
requires about two and a half days. The first satellite of 
Jupiter is about the same distance from that planet as our 
Moon is from us, and its revolution is accomplished in one 
and three-quarters of our days. The inner moon of Mars, 
only 6,000 miles fi'om the centre of its primary, has a 
period of but 7 h. 38 m. — the shortest of all the satellites. 
The diameter of the smallest planet — ^leaving the 
asteroids out of the question — ^is 2,962 miles. Among the 
satellites we have three bodies — ^the third and fourth 
satellites of Jupiter, and the sixth moon of Saturn — of 
greater dimensions than one of the large planets, Mercury, 
and nearly as large as another. Mars. 

The distances and sizes of the planets and satellites are given in 
ables II. and in. of the Appendix. 

153. The relative distances of the planets from the Sun 
'ere known long before their absolute distances — -just as 
we might know that one place was twice or three times as 
far away as another, without knowing the exact distance 
of either. When once the distance of the Earth from the 
Sun was known, astronomers could easily find the distance 
of all the rest from the Sun, and therefore from the Earth. 
Their sizes were next determined, for we need only to 

* know the distance of a body and its apparent size, or 
the angle under which we see it, to determine its real 

, dimensions. 

^ 154. Volumes^ Kasses, and Densities of the Planets. — 
Irrthe case of a planet accompanied by satellites we can 
at once determine its weight, or mass^ as will be shown 
hereafter; and when we have ascertained its weight, 
having already obtained its size or volume^ we can com- 
pare the density/ of the materials of which it is composed 

were known first— the rekUive distances of the planets ttom the Snn, or their 
abMltUe distances ? When the distance of the Earth ttom the Son was deter- 
mined, what followed ? What were next determined ? 154. In what case can we 
at once determine the weight of a planet ? If we know its size, what can we 
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with thoee we are familiar with here; having first also 
obtained experimentally the density of onr own Earth. 

155. Let ns see what this word density means. To do 
this, let OS compare platinum, the heaviest metal, with 
hydrogen, the lightest gas. The gas is, in round numbers, 
a quarter of a million times lighter than the metal, and 
therefore the same number of times less dense. If we had 
two planets of exactly the same size, one composed of 
platinum and the other of hydrogen, the latter would be 
a quarter of a million times less dense than the former. 
Now, if it seems absurd to talk of a hydrogen planet, we 
must remember that if the materials of which our system, 
including the Sun, is composed, once existed as a great 
nebulous mass extending fur beyond the orbit of Neptune, 
as there is reason to believe, the mass must have been 
mare than 200,000,000 times less dense than ht/drogenf 

156. Philosophers have found that the mean density 
of the Earth is a little more than five and a half times 
that of water ; that is, our Earth is five and a half times 
heavier than it would be if it were made up of water. 
Looking at the planets together, we find that, as a general 
rule, they increase in density as we approach the Sun, 
Mercury being the densest, Venus and Mars agreeing very 
nearly with the Earth in density, Jupiter being only \ as 
dense as the Earth, and the more distant planets, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, beiog still less dense than Jupiter. 

157. A table follows, showing the relative volume, 
mass, and density of the planets, the Earth's being repre- 
sented by 100. The absolute volume of the Earth being, 
in round numbers, 259,400,000,000 cubic miles, and its 
weight 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons, the volume and 
weight of the other planets can be readily found from 
this table. 

then do ? 15ft. IHnstrate the meaDing of the word densUyhj comparing platinum 
with hydrogen. 166. How does the density of the Earth compare with that of 
water ? Oomparing the other planets with the Barth as regards density, what 
do we And 1 167. Which planet is ahoat 800 times as heayy as the Earth ? How 
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Mercury, 
J Venus, 
Eabth, 
Mars, 
Jupiter, 
Saturn, 
Uranus, 
yep tunea. 

15S. Suminiiig up 






Vj^ 




Tolume. 
5 

85 

100 

14 

138,743 

74,689 

7,236 



Mus. 

7 . 


Density. 
. 124 


79 . . 


92 


100 . , 


. 100 


12 . . 


96 


30,000 . . 


22 


9,000 . , 


12 


1,300 . , 


18 


1,700 . . 


17 



9,866 . 

— ^To sum up, then, our first general 
survey of the Solar System, we find it composed of planets, 
satellites, comets, and several rings of meteoric bodies; 
the planets, both large and small, revolving round the Sun 
in the same direction, the satellites revolving round the 
planets. We have learned the mean distances of the 
planets from the Sun, and have compared the distances 
and times of revolution of some of the satellites. We 
have also seen that the volumes, masses, and densities 
of the planets have been determined. There is still much 
more to be learned, about both the system generally, and 
the planets particularly; but it will be best first to in- 
quire somewhat minutely into the movements and struc- 
ture of the Earth on which we dwelLj 
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CHAPTER V. 



159. We took the Sun as a specimen of the stars, 
because it was the nearest star to us, and we could there- 
fore study it best ; so now let us take our Earth, with 
which we should be familiar, as a specimen of the planets. 

does Japiter compare in density with the Earth ? Which planet has the least 

density ? 158. Sum up what we have thus far stated respectliig the Solar System. 

159. What body do we first consider^ as a specimen of the planets ? 160. 
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i6a Shape of the Earth.— In the first place, the Earth 
ie roimd. Had we no proo^ we might have gneesed this, 
becaase both Saa and Moon, and the planets observable 
in onr telescopeH, are round. Bnt we have proo£ The 
Moon, when eclipsed, enters the shadow of the Earth ; and 
this shadow, as thrown on the bright Moon, is circular. 

Moreover, if we watch shipa putting out to sea, we lose 
first the boll, then the lower sails, until at last the highest 



FiH. SS.— Pboof of thi Ciibtati[be or tbb Eabtb's Sunpioi. 
parts of the masts disappear. So the sailor, when he 
dghts land, first catches the tops of mountains, or other 
high objects, before he sees the beach or port. If the 
surface of the Earth were an extended plain, this would 

WluitlB tbert«peorilieK«rlbJ Wlist proofe Imve we thai the Ewlli Is ronndf 
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DOt h^pen; we Bhoold see tbe nearest things and the 
largest things first As it is, eveiy point of tiie Earth's 
surface is the top, as it were, of a flattened dome inter- 
posed between ns and distant objects. The ineqaalities 
of the Und render this fact mach less obvions on terra 
firma than on the surface of the sea. 

Again, the roundness of the Earth has been proved by 
navigators, who, sailing in one direction, either east or west 
(as nearly as tbe different bodies of land would permit), 
have returned to the place from which they set out 

161. The Senaible HmrizoiL — On all ddes of as we see 
a circle of land, or sea, or both, on which the sky seems to 
rest ; this is called the Sensible Horizon. If we observe it 
frvm a little boat on the sea, or from a plain, this circle is 
small ; but if we look out £rom the top of a ship's mast or 
from a hill, we find it greatly enlaiged — in fact, the 
higher we go the more is the horizon extended, always 
however retaining its circular fonn. Now, the sphere is 



Fig. M.— Hobuohb op tei Sake Fi.acb. it DirraBEHT HmaETB. 
the only figure which, looked at from any external point, 
is bounded by a circle ; and as the boriizons of all places 
are circular, the Earth is a sphere, or nearly so. 
161. WbM iB the Senelble HorizoD T Wliat proof of tlie Eaith'i 
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*OUTH POtf 

Fig. 85.— Polbs Ain> Equator. 



162. Poles, etc. — ^The Earth is ^s;::^^^* 
not only round, but it rotates or 
turns on an axis, as a top does 
when it is spinning ; and the names 
of North Pole and 8(mth Pole are 
given to those points where the 
axis would come to the surface if 
it were a great iron rod instead of 
a mathematical line. Half-way be- 
tween these two poles, there is an 
imaginary line running round the 
Earth, called the Equator or JSquinoctial Idne, 

The line through the Earth's centre from pole to pole, 
is called the Polar Diameter ; the line through the Earth's 
centre from any point of the equator to the opposite point, 
is called the Eqtmtorial Diameter ; and one of these, as 
we shall see, is longer than the other. 

163. Proofs of the Earth's Botation. — ^We owe to the 
ingenuity of the French philosopher, Foucault, two ex- 
periments which render the Earth's rotation visible to the 
eye. For, although it is made evident by the apparent 
motion of the heavenly bodies and the consequent suc- 
cession of day and night, we must not forget that these 
effects might be, and for long ages were thought to be, 
produced by a real motion of the Sun and stars round the 
Earth. 

164. The first experiment consists in allowing a heavy 
weight, suspended by a fine thread or wire, to swing back- 
ward and forward like the pendulum of a clock. Now, 
if we move the beam or other object to which such a 
pendulum is suspended, we shall not alter the direction in 
which the pendulum swings, as it is easier for the thread 

the eensible hdrizoD afford ? 16S. What is meant by the North and the Soath 
Pole of the Earth ? By the Equator ? By the Polar Diameter ? By the Equa- 
torial Diameter ? Which of these two diameters is the lon^r ? 163. To whom 
are we indebted for having made the Earthen rotation on its axis yisible to the 
eye? 164. Give an account of the first experiment. Where and how might such 
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which supports the weight to twist than for the heavy 
weight itself to alter its course when once in motion in 
any particular direction. Therefore, if the Earth were at 
rest, the swing of the pendulum would always be in the 
same direction with regard to the support and the sur- 
rounding objects. 

Foucault's pendulum was suspended from the dome of 
the Pantheon in Paris, and a fine point at the bottom of 
the weight was made to leave a mark in sand at each 
swing. The marks successively made in the sand showed 
that the plane of oscillation varied with regard to the 
bmlding. Here, then, was a proof that the building, and 
therefore the Earth, moved. 

Such a pendulum swinging at either pole would make 
a complete revolution in 24 hours, and would serve the 
purpose of a clock were a dial placed below it with the 
hours marked. As the. Earth rotates at the north pole 
from west to east, the dial would appear to a spectator, 
carried round like it by the Earth, to move under the 
pendulum from west to east, while at the south pole the 
Earth and dial would travel from east to west ; midway 
between the poles, that is, at the equator, this effect, of 
course, is not noticed, as there the two motions in opposite 
defections meet. 

^1^165. The second experiment is based upon the fact 
that, when a body turns on a perfectly true and symmetrical 
axis, and is left to itself in such a manner that gravity is 
not brought into play, the axis maintains an invariable 
position ; indeed, to maintain its position, it will even over- 
come slight obstacles. If, then, the axis of a heavy disk, 
so freely suspended that it is at almost entire liberty to 
turn in any direction, be made to point to a star, which is 
a thing outside the Earth, it will continue to point to it — 

a pendnlnm be made to serve as a clock ? How would the dial appear to move 
at the north pole? How, at the south pole? How, at the eqnator? 165. On 
what fact is the second experiment based ? 166. What instrument does item- 
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even turning, if the Earth^s rotation makes it necessary, in 
order to keep the same absolute direction. 
/V) 166. The Gyroscope is an instrument so made that a 
^-<-^eayy disk, freely suspended and set in very rapid motion, 
shall be able to rotate for a long period, and that all dis- 
turbing influences, the action of gravity among them, may 
be as far as possible prevented. 

n^ Now, if the Earth were at rest, there would, be no 
a^)parent change in the position of the axis, however long 
the wheel might continue to turn ; but if the Earth moves 
and the axis remains at rest, there should be. some dif- 
ference. Experiment proves that there is a difference, and 
just such a difference as is accounted for by the Earth's 
rotation. In fact, if we so arrange the gyroscope that the 
axis of its rotation points to a star, it will remain at rest 

with regard to the star, while it varies 
with regard to surrounding objects on 
the Earth. This is proof positive that 
it is the Earth which rotates on its axis, 
and not the stars that revolve round 
it ; for in the latter case the axis of the 
gyroscope would remain invariable with 
regard to the Earth, and change its di- 
rection with regard to the star. 



.tr 








^' F{g. 86 represents the interesting instrument 
witn which the experiment just referred to is 
made. i> is a heavy symmetrical metallic disk, 
mounted on an axis which passes through O, the 
centre of the disk, and is perpendicular to its two 
sides. This axis terminates in pivots C C, which 
fit into holes made at opposite extremities of the 
diameter of a circular ring BB^ which is furnished 
with two knife-edges (like those of a balance), 
and so arranged that BB )a the diameter of the 
ring perpendicular to C C The knife^dges rest 
in holes made at opposite extremities of the horizontal diameter of a ver- 



Pig. 86.— Thb Otbo- 

SCOPS. 



ploy? How does the gyroscope prove the Earth's rotation? Describe the con- 
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tic^ circle 'I ^', which Uaiupeoded by a fine wire from the fixed pi^tS 
MA' is A pivot, which rests in a email bole. AH tiie pivots are highly 
polished, BO that friction nut; be avoided as much as pOBSible ; and the 
different parts are bo adjusted that O Ib the common centre of the disk 
and the rings. The axis C C may l>e made to point in aoj diieotion by 
moving first tiie ring A A', and then the ring Sff, into proper positions. 
To perform the eiperiment, Bff is removed from i(a supports, and, 
the disk having been made to revolve rapidly, is tben restored to its 
place. Whatever star (7 C is directed toward, it continues to point to 
as long as the disk rotates, and thos, as stated above, changes its posititm 
relatively to objects on Uie Earth ; unless, indeed, tiie star be the polar 
star, In which case no change of direction will be obaerved./ x, ^ ^~iS'^ 

i6j. Imaginary Lines oa 
the Earth's Snr&oe.— If we 
look at a terreetrial globe, we 
find tliat the equator is not 
the only liae marked npon it. 
There are small circlea paral* 
lei to the equator, called Paral- 
lels; and large circlea, called 
Meridiaiu, passing tfarongh 
both poles, and dividing the 

Fia.sT.— PiBiLLKiBdKDMBBiDUBs. equatoF ioto equal parts. 

These lines are for the purpose of determining the exact 

position of a place upon the globe. 

168. Latitade. — The distance of any place from the 
equator, measured in degrees (or seoths) of its meridian, 
is called its Latitude. If north of the equator, it is sidd 
to be in north latitude/ if south of the equator, m south 
latitude. As either pole is 90° distant from the equator, 
the greatest latitude a place can have is 90°. 

169. Longitude. — But something else besides latitude 
is needed to define the position of a place. Accordingly, 
some meridian is taken,— in this country either the merid- 

■tmctloii or the gjrwcope. Wliat ie doufl to tbe Inetrument when Iha eipeii. 
menl is performed T in. Whatclrdee do we find ous tvrrestrlalglobeT Wbac 
litbelrohlectr 18a What Is UUtuflo ? What Is the dWerenco between North 
and SouUi lAUtadeT What Is the greateel latitude a place can buveT IflS. WbsC 
eke beetdes latitude IB needed to deSne the poBlllan o! a place 1 What la Longl- 
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ian of Washington, or that which passes through Green-^ 
wich, near London, where the principal observatory of 
England is situated ; and the distance of the place &om 
this First Meridian, as it is called, measured in degrees 
(or 360ths of its parallel), determines, with its latitude, its 
exact position. Distance &om the first meridian, so meas- 
ured, is called Longitude. Places east of the first merid- 
ian are said to be in east hngittide, and those west of the 
first meridian in west longitude. As the distance half 
round the Earth is 180^, the greatest longitude a place 
can have is 180^ 

^ jTijuz o^ ^70. ZoneSk — On the terres- 

trial globe we find parallels of 
^^ — ^r«^t Circle — :>yA latitudc and meridians of longi- 

i Jg> Besides these, 28^® from the 

^!y°!; r T/^ equator on either side are the 

^;- — J't-opicofTcanricorri^^ TroplcSy — ^thc Tropic of Cauccr 

^\^ll ^a^tcti^^^l ^>^ north of the equator, the Tropic 

____ of Capricorn south of it. 

w «o m- ^^"^ r. - -A.t the same distance from 

Fig. 88.— Thb Polar Cibcles, 

tbofios, Ain) Zones. the poles are the Polar drcles, 
the northern one being distinguished as the Arctic Circle, 
the southern as the Antarctic Circle, The tropics and 
polar circles divide the Earth's surface into five belts, or 
Zones — one torrid^ two temperate^ and two frigid zones, as 
sl^own in Fig. 38, 

1 71. Polar and Equatorial Diameter.-rThe distance 
along the axis of rotation, from pole to pole, through the 
Earth's centre, is shorter than the distance through the 
Earth's centre from any point of the equator to the op- 

inde ? What meridian is generally taken ae the First Meridian ? What is the 
difference between Bast and West Longitude ? What is the greatest longitude a 
place can have? 170. What are found 233!^ degrees from the equator? What 
circles lie 28)^ degrees from the poles ? Into what do the tropics and polar cir- 
cleli divide the Earth's surface ? How many degrees wide is each frigid zone ? 
How wide is the torrid zone ? How wide is each temperate zone ? 171. What 
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posite one. In other words, the Polar Diameter (Art, 
162) is shorter than the £qiiatoTiaI Diameter, Their 
lengths are as iblloTB ; — 

FmL UUee. 

Mean Eqoatorial Diameter, . 41,648,880 . V,925tJf 
Polar Diameter, . . . . , 41,708,710 . 7,889^ 
Difference in length, about 26^ nules. 
This difference is bat small ; yet it proves that the Earth 
ia^ot a sphere, but on oblate spheroid (see Art. 39}J 
(^/ija. The mean equatorial diameter ia given above, for 
it is fomid that the equatorial oircnmferenoe is not a per- 
fect circle, bnt an ellipse, the diference between the major 
and minor axis of which is more than if nules. The 
equatorial diameter which mns Irom longitude 14° 23' 



Ib meant bjthePnlarDlsTneterorUieEsrthr Tbe Equatorial Dismeterf Hon do 
tbey campare Id length • Wbat, ttaeu. \e lbs form or the Burth f 17i. Why Is the ex- 
pre^glon Buon equatorial diameter ased ! 1T3. Wha t prodncea tbe anccfialon ofdaj 
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ea8t of Greenwich to 166® 37' west is over If miles longer 
than the one at right angles tojj) 

173. KotioDB of the Earth. — ^The Earth turns on its 
axis, or polar diameter, in 23h. 66m. In this time we get 
the succession of day and nighJt^ which is due to the 
Earth's rotation. The Earth also goes round the Sun, and 
the time in which that revolution is effected we call a year. 

174. Bevolution round the Suit — ^The Earth and all 
the other planets move round the Sim in elliptical orbits. 
An ellipse was defined in Art. 36 ; its shape depends on 
the distance between its focL It may be a decided oval, 
like i Jf in Fig. 39 ; or, if the foci are near together, it 
may have so little eccentricity as to be indistinguishable 
from a circle, as in the case of IJ^ which looks as if it 
were parallel to the circle QH. The planetary orbits 
differ but little from circles. 

175. Perihelion and Aphelion. — ^The Sun is not at the 
centre of the ellipses described by the planets, but at one 
of the foci. Hence every planet is nearer the Sun at one 
time of its revolution than at another. When nearest to 
the Sun, a planet is said to be in perihdion (from the 
Greek words Trept, near^ and 7\kLoq^ the Sun) ; when farthest 
ofi^ in aphdion {dmo^from^ and ^Atof, tfie Sun). 

1 ^6. The eccentricity of the ellipse described by the 
Earth is only |^, so that when the orbit is represented on a 
small scale, as in Fig. 40, no deviation from a circle is per- 
ceptible. The Earth is 3,000,000 miles nearer the Sun in 
perihelion (at P, Fig. 40) than in aphelion (at A). 

The Earth is in perihelion at present about January 
1st, the time of the southern summer, and in aphelion 
about July 1st, the period of the northern summer. This 

and nigbt ? What oilier motion hae the Earth ? 174. What is the shape of all 
the planetary orhits ? How may ellipses differ? What kind of ellipses are the 
planetary orbits? 175. How is the Son situated, as regards these ellipses? 
When is a planet said to be inperihdUm^ and when in ajihiUonf 176. What is 
the difference in the Earth's distance ttom. the Snn at these two points ? At 
what time of the year is tlie Earth in perihelion, and at what in aphelion? 



PERIHELION AKD APHELION. 



nesB to the 
San inteneifieB 
the heat of the 
southern som- 
mer, and ac- 
connts for the 
fact that the 
temperatore of 
this BeaBOQ is 
higher in Aub- 
tralia and 
Southern ASn- 
ca than in cor- 
responding Iftt- 

itndes north Pm- 40.— Thi Eabtb'b Obbit. «, Iha Sud ; F, the EarUi 
of the equft- toiwrlhoUoQ; ^, theBBrthlnaphflllon. 

tor. About 3,600 years before the creation of Adam, the 
Earth was nearest to the Son during the snmmer of the 
northern hemisphere, and farthest off in the northern win- 
ter; which most have made the northern summer much 
hotter than it now is (according to Sir John Herschel, 23°), 
and the northern winter as much colder. 

177. Yehxdty of tbe Earth's Xotioiia, — Let as now in- 
quire with what velocity the two motions of the Earth are 
performed. 

As regards the diamal motion, or rotation on the axis, 
it is clear that all the points on any meridian must make a 
complete revolution in the same time, while the circles or 
distances traversed in making such revolution diminish as 
we go from the equator to either pole. Hence, there is a 
material difference in the velocity of points in different 
latitades. The poles have no rotary motion at all, and 

What !■ Il» conaaqneuee, ae ragaria the eontliem enmmerT When moat the 
northoD niniiicc hare been botUr than tt aoT Is, and nbj i 17T. Shuv nh; 
dlSkKDt parti of tba Barth'a HnrbcebaTea dUKrent tcIocII; oftatatlon. What 
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the regions about them veiy little. Points in the latitude 
of Paris have a velocity of about 830 yards a second; 
those in the latitude of Washington, about 375 yards; 
and those on the equator, about 507 yards. It has been 
demonstrated that the time of rotation has not varied one- 
hundredth of a second during the last two thousand years. 

1 78. The velocity of the Earth in its orbit is constantly 
varying, being greatest when the Earth is in perihelion, as 
the Sun's attraction is then strongest. Its average rate is 
about 19 miles a second — more than a thousand times 
greater than that of the fastest locomotive. Two philos- 
ophers, who have attempted to determine the amount of 
heat that would be developed by the abrupt stoppage of 
the Earth in its orbit, tell us that it would suffice to melt 
the entire globe and reduce the greater part of it to vapor. 

179. The reason why we are unconscious of moving 
with this immense rapidity is that we have never known 
any other condition, and that the whole bulk of the Earth 
and every object on and around it, including the atmos- 
phere and clouds, participate in the motion. 

180. Inclination of the Earth's Axis. — Now refer to 
Art. 112, in which we spoke of the position of the Sun's 
axis. We found that the Sun was not floating uprightly 
in our sea, the plane of the ecliptic ; it was dipped down 
in a particular direction. So it is with our Earth. The 
Earth's axis is inclined in the same manner, but to a much 
greater extent (23® 27' 24'). The direction of the inclina' 
tion, as in the case of the Sun, is always the same. 

181. Effects of the Earth's Kotions. — ^We have, then, 
two completely distinct motions — one performed in a day, 
round the axis of rotation, which, so to speak, remains 

is the Telocity in the latitude of Fftrie ? In that of WaBhlngton ? At the equa- 
tor ? What has been ehown reppecting the time of rotation ? 178. What cansea 
confltant changes in the velocity of the Barth as it reyolTes round the Sun ? What 
is the average rate of .the Barth^s motion in its orbit? 179. Why aro we uncon- 
scions of this rapid motion ? 180. State the focts respecting the inclination of 
the Earth*s axis. 181. How many motions, then, has the Earth, and what do we 
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parallel to iteelf ; the other round the Snn, perfonned in a 
year. To the former motion we owe the sucee^aion of day 
and nighi; to the latter, combined with the inclination of 
the Earth's axis, we owe the aeatons, J "^Z) L^^A_ 



iSz. Bnooesnon of Day and Night. — lilg. 41 represeiitB 
the orbit of the Earth, with the Sun at its centre. It also 
shows how the axis of the Earth is inclined, its direction 
being toward the Sun on the 2l6t of Jnne, and the inclina- 
tion bdng aboat 23^^°. ; Now, if we bear in miad that the 
Earth is spinning roand once in twenty-fonr hours, we 
shall immediately see how it is we get day and night. 
The Snn can only light np that half of the Earth turned 
toward it ; consequently, at any moment, one-half of our 
planet ia in sunshine, the other in shade — the rotation of 
the Earth bringing each part in succession firom stmshine 
to shade, and from shade to sunshine, 
mfeloeacbr ISS, Wlut doe> Fig. 41 repregent T How ia itthat wefet tbe gnc- 
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183. But it will be asked, "How is it that the days 
and nights are not always equal?" We answer, by 
reason of the inclination of the axis. 

In the first place, the days and nights are equal all 
over the world on the 22d of March and the 22d of 
September, which dates are called the vemcU and the 
auiumncU equinox for that very reason — equinox being 
derived from two Latin words meaning equai night, 

Now let us look at the small circle marked on the 
Earth — ^it is the arctic circle ; and let us suppose ourselves 
living in Greenland, just within that circle. What will 
happen? At the vernal equinox (it- will be most con- 
venient to follow the order of the year) we find that circle 
half in light and half in shade. One-half of the twenty- 
four-hours (the time of one rotation), therefore, will be 
spent in sunshine, the other in shade : in other words, the 
day and night will be equal, as before stated. Gradually, 
however, as we approach the summer solstice (going from 
left to right), we find the circle coming more and more 
into the light, in consequence of the inclination of the 
axis, until, when we arrive at the solstice, in spite of the 
Earth's rotation we cannot get out of the light. At this 
time we see the midnight sun due north. The Sun, in 
fact, does not set. 

The solstice passed, we approach the avJbamnal equinox^ 
when again we shall find the day and night equal, as we 
did at the vernal equinox. But when we come to the 
winter solstice^ we get no more midnight suns : as shown 
in the figure, all the circle is situated in th& shaded 
portion ; hence, in spite of the Earth's rotation, we cannot 
get out of the darkness, and we do not see the Sun even 
at noonday. 

There will now be no difficulty in understanding how 
at the poles the years consist of one day of six months^ 

— — -— - , - ^ 

cesflion of day and night ? 183. Explain the ineqoalitj of the days and nights, 
and the changes that oocar in this respect as the Earth advances in her orbit. 
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duratioi], and one night of equal length. To comprehend 
onr long summer days and short nights, we have only to 
take a point about half-way between the arctic circle and 
the equator, as marked on the plate, and reason in the 
same way as we did for Greenland. At the equator we 
shall find the day and night always equal/ 
(^ 184. Here is a table showing the length of the longest 
day in different latitudes, from the equator to the poles : — 

Honra. 
.... 22 

.... 23 

.... 24 






16 


(Equator) 
44. . . . 


Honn. 
. 12 

. 13 



65 

66 


48 
21 


30 


48 ... . 


. 14 


66 


32 


41 


24. . . . 


. 15 






49 


2 . . . . 


. 16 


67 


23 


54 


31 ... . 


. 17 


69 


51 


58 


27 ... . 


. 18 


73 


40 


61 


19 ... . 


. 19 


78 


11 


63 


23 ... . 


. 20 


84 


5 


64 


60 ... . 


. 21 


90 






Months. 
. 1 



.... 2 

.... 8 

.... 4 

.... 5 

(Pole) . . 6 

((^185. What we have said about the northern hemisphere 
applies equally to the southern, but the diagram will not 
hold good, as the northern winter is the southern summer, 
and so on ; moreover, if we could look upon our Earth's 
orbit from the other side, the direction of the motions 
would be reversed. The pupil should construct a diagram 
for the southern hemisphere for himseli^ 

' 186. The Cihange of Seasons. — The changes to which 
we inhabitants of the temperate zones are accustomed, the 
heat of summer, the cold of winter, the medium tempera- 
tures of spring and autumn, depend simply upon the 
height which the Sun attains at mid-day — ^for the more 
nearly perpendicular the Sun's rays are, the more heat 
does the Earth absorb from them. This is proved by the 

184. How long are the days and uighU at the poles ? At the eqnator ? In what 
latitude is the leu£^h of the longest day 15 honrs? Twenty hours? One 
month ? Three months ? 186. On what do the changes of season In the temperate 
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focts that on the equator the Sod is never far &om the 
zenith — ^that is, the point Erectly overhead — and we have 
perpetual Biimmer; near the poles, the Snn never gets 
very high, and we have perpetually the cold of winter. 
How, then, are the changing seasons in the temperate 
zones caused ? 

137. In Fig. 41 we were supposed to be looking down 
upon our systeuL We will now take a section &om 
solstice to solstice through the Snn, in order that we may 
have a side view of it. Here, then, in Fig. 42, we have 
the Earth in two positions, and the Snn in the middle. 



Tia. 42.— SzpLuiATioii or tbi utabimt Avnrunt or na Smc ih Sraant 

On the left we have the Earth at the winter solstice, when 
the axis of rotation is inclined away from the Son to the 
greatest poBsihle extent. On the right we have it at the 
summer solstice, when the axis of rotation is inclined 
toward the Sun to the greatest possible extent. The line 
ab in both represents a parallel of latitude in the north 
temperate zone. The dotted line from the centre through 
b in the fignre on the left, and through a in that on the 
right, shows the direction of the zenith — the direction in 
which our body points when we stand upright. We see 
that this line forms a lai^er angle with the line leading to 
the Sun — that is, the two lines open oat wider — at the 
winter, than they do at the summer, solstice. Hence in 
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the latitude indicated the Sun is seen in winter at noon, 
low down, far from the zenith, while in summer it is 
nearly overhead^ 

ijjy-liie pupil should now make a similar diagram, to 
repree^t the position of the Sun at the equinoxes ; he will 
find that the axis is not then inclined either to or from 
the Sun, hut sideways, — ^the result b^g that the Sun 
itself is seen at the same distance from the point overhead 
in spring and autumn. Hence the temperature is nearly 
the same, though Nature apparently works very differently 
at these two seasons; in one we have seed-time, in the 
other the foil of the lea£' 



FiQ, 4S.— Thi Babtb, At aim FBoa tbb Scn at the SniucEB Solstide 
(NooD at Iiinid<m). 

I4i>«8. Perhaps the Sun's action on the Earth, in giving 
rise to the seasons, may be made clearer by inquinng how 
the Earth is presented to the Son at the four Beasons — 
that is, how the Earth would be seen by an observer at 
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the Sun. FirBt, then, for Bommer and viater. FigB. 43 
and 44 r^regeot the Elarth aa it would be seen from the 
Son at noon in London, at the Bommer and winter solstices. 
In the former, England is seen well down toward the 
centre of the diBk, where the Sun is vertical, or overhead ; 
its rays are therefore most felt, and summer prevails. In 
the latter, England is near the northern e%e of the disk, 



Fid. 44.— Thk Eibth, As raci FBoa tsi Bon AT TBm Wditib BoLgncs 
(Noon at London). 

and fiirthest fixim the region where the Son U overhead; 
the Sun's rays are conBeqnently feeble, and winter reigns. 
< ^ , 189. In Figs. 49 and 46, representing the Earth at the 
two equinoxes, we see that the position of England, with 
regard to the centre of the disk, is the same — the only 
difference being that in the two figures the Earth's axis is 
inclined in different directions. Hence, there is no differ- 
ence of temperature at these periods. 



BIFFEKENCE OP TIME. 



, Fia. 49.— Thi Easts, ab bieh Faon ras Bc» at tub AciTMiiAL Ewnox 
(Noon It Laadiui). 

Q^go. FigB. 43, 44, 45, and 46, all represent London on 
the meridian vhich passes throngh the centre of the 
illuEainated side of the Earth. It must therefore be noon 
at that place, as noon is half-way between snnrise and 
■ sunset. All the places represented on the western border 
have the Sun rising npon them; all the places on the 
eastern border have the San setting. As, therefore, at 
the same moment of absolute time we have the Sun rising 
at some places, overhead at others, and setting at others, 
we cannot have the same time, as measored by the Sun, 
at all places alike.\ 

191. Siffeienoe of Time and Longitnde. — ^In fact, as 
the Earth, whose circnmference is divided into 360°, turns 
round once in twenty-four hours, the Sun appears to travel 
one twenty-fourth of 360", or 16°, in one hour, from east to 
west. One degree of longitude, tJierefore, makes a d^er- 



lie. 46,— Tub Eute, ib nw naa IHI Sun ii th» Vjxxu. Eitnaox • 
(Rood it London). 

ence of/ow mintites of time, and vice versa, — the more 
eaaterly longitude having the kUer time, 

C^ Hie difference of longitade between Kew Tork and London bdng 
■bout 74°, the difference of Ume U 4 times )4 minutes, or 4h. Sflm. — the 
time of London being later, beoanse, being eMt of New Torb, the Sun 
comes sooner to its meridiftn. When, therebre, it is noon at New Torlc, 
it is 66 minutes past 4 p. u. at London. 

; When it is noon at San IHncisco, it is abont minutes after S p. k. 
at Fbiladelpbia ; required, their difference of kingitude. Their difference 
of time being Sh. Sm., or 166 mioutes, their difference of longitude will 
be as manj times 1* as 4 minutes are cont^ned tunes b 186 ininates, 
or4(ii'. 

, Bj this easy process narig&tors determine thdr longitade at ee*. 
Taking with them a chronometer (an accarote watch) set according M the 
time of a given place (as, Greenwich or Washington), the; aecertain the 
local time by observing with the sextant when the eun is at its hi{^- 

mahs ! Wbr ts this so t 01 (wo places tn different loneltiideB. which has the 
lalBTtimeT WhaDltlBDOOcatNuwYork, it IsBbontMmlnnteB put4F.]Lat 
London; what in their difference of longitude t Tlie dlfferaaceof longloide be- 
tween Sen Fianelsce and Philadelptila being about 4SK'. wlien It la noon at 
PbUadelpliU what lime U It at San FianclKo t How do MTlgaton determine 
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est point ; it is then noon. Beducing the difference of time to difference 
of longitude, as aboye, they find that they are so many degrees east or 
west of the meridian of the place for which their chronometer is set 



192. Structure of the Earth, — ^Having said so macli of 
the motions of our Earth, let us now turn to its structure, 
or physical constitution. 

We are all acquainted with the present appearance of 
our globe ; we know that its surface is here land, there 
water ; and that the land is, for the most part, covered 
with soil which permits of vegetation, varying according 
to the climate ; while in some places meadows and wood- 
clad slopes give way to rugged mountains, which rear 
their bare or ice-clad peaks to heaven. 

The first question that arises is. Was the Earth always 
as it is at present ? The answer given by Geology and 
Physical Geography is, that the Earth was not always as 
we now see it, and that changes have been going on for 
millions of years, and are going on stilL 

193. The Earth's Crust. — ^It has been found that what 
is called the Earth's crust — ^that is, the outside of the 
Earth, as the peel is the outside of an orange — ^is composed 
of various rocks of different kinds and ages, all of them, 
however, belonging to two great classes : — 

Class L Rocks that have been deposited by water : these 
are called Stratified or Sedimentary Rocks. 

Class IL Rocks that once were molten : these are called 
Igneous Rocks. 

194. Stratified Bocks. — ^The stratified rocks have not 
always existed, for when we come to examine them closely 
it is foimd that they are piled one upon another in succes- 
sive layers, as shown at the right of Fig. 48 below — the 
newer rocks lying on the older ones. The order in which 



their longitade at sea f 193. DeBcribe the preBODt appearance of our globe. Was 
it always thus f 193. Of what is the Earth*B cmet composed ? Into what classes 
are Bocks diyided ? 194. How are the Stiatlfled Bocks arranged ? Give a Ust 



these rooks hare been deposited, beginmng with the np- 
permost, or those of latest formation, ia as follows : — 

{ AUuvium. 
Oamo^iCorTertmry: -j ^PI»' j g^; 
Lower Eocene. 
r Upper Cretaceous. 
' Mesozoic, or Secondary : j j^^^^^ | ^ul*^' 
(Trias. 



Falfeozoic, or Primary : 



Upper i Carboniferous. 
( Devonian, 

I Silurian. 
Cambrian. 
Laurentian. 

195. That these beds have been deposited by water, 
and principaUy by the sea, is proved by two facts: First, 
that in their formation they resemble the beds being de- 
posited by water at 
the present time ; 
Secondly, that they 
nearly ail cont^n the 
remains of fishes, rep- 
tiles, and shell-fish, 
in great abundance — 
indeed, some of the 
beds are composed 
almost entirely of 
the remains of ani- 
mal life. 

Such remains, be- ^s- 47.— Fobbil Fibh. 

ing dug out of the Earth, are called Fossils (from the Latin 

□rtbe Btratia<^drockBln order, begtnnlng with tbe latest. 195, Hnw Ib It proved 
thai tbeee rocki hava twen depoaited by water? What other name has been 
itiven to (he etratlfled or sedimentary rocLBf Whyl Wbat are FobsUb ! 196. 
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fo»»Ui$, dug). From their containing foesils, the Btralified 
rocltB have been called Foseiliferooa. 

1 96. It must not be supposed that the stratified rocks of 
vhich ve have epoken, are everywhere met with as they 
are ehown in the table. Each bed coold have been depos- 
ited only on those parts of the Earth's crost which were 
onder water at the time ; and since the earliest period of 
the Earth's history, volcanic action, earthqnakes, and 
changes of level have been at work, as they are now — and 
mach more effectively, either because the changes were 
more decided and sudden, or because they extended over 
immense periods of time. 

It is fonnd, indeed, that the stratified rocka have been 
upheaved and worn away again, bent and twisted to an 
enormous extent. Instead of being horizontal, as they 
mnst have been when they were originally formed at the, 
bottom of the sea, they are now fonnd in some cases tilted, 
as St the left of Fig. 48, and in others bent into irregular 
curves, as in EHg. 4fl, 



Fib. 48.— Sr&tTimD Bocu, tUted and FiQ. 49.— Stkitdied BocKB, 

borizont^. caired. 

Had this not been the case, the mineral riches of the 
Earth would forever have been ont of oar reach, and the 
surfitce of the Earth wonld have been a monotonous plun. 
As it is, although it has been estimated that the thickness 
of the series of stratified rocks, if fonnd complete in any 

Wbat has Interfered, Ln placea. with tha original BrrBogemeat ot ILe BliatlScd 
lockg? Hoir are thef somedmeB foimdl What would b« Uie Ihlckneei or the 
■Iratlfled n>chB. If complete to one locality I What da we find with mpect to 
WCbmemberoftheterleiT WbatadyttntageFeanltorKmitliisUltlDgl lOT.How 
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one locality, would be 14 miles, each member of the series 
is found at the surface at some place or other. 

197. Igneous Bocks. — ^The whole series of sedimentary 
rocks, from the most ancient to the most modem, have 
been disturbed by eruptions of volcanic materials, similar 
to those thrown up by Vesuvius and other volcanoes ac- 
tive in our own time, and intrusions of rocks of igneous 
origm from below. Of these igneous rocks, granite, which 
in consequence of its great hardness is largely used for 
paving and macadamizing, may here be taken as an exam- 
ple. These rocks are easily distinguishable from those of 
the first class, as they have no appearance of stratification 
and contain no fossils ; their constituents are different and 
are irregularly distributed throughout the mass. 

If we strip the Earth, then, in imagination, of the sedi- 
mentary rocks, we come to a kernel of rock, the constitu- 
ents of which it is impossible to determine. It may, how- 
ever, be supposed to be analogous to the older rocks of 
the granitic series, and to have been part of the original 
molten sphere, which must have been both hot and lumi- 
nous, in the same way that molten iron is both hot and 
luminous. DovbtUaa there wets a time when the surfcuse 
of our Earth was as hot and luminous a^ the surfa^cea of 
the Sun and stars are still^j c^ > -^ r ''J\ -J i t^/^^^/O 

198. The Interior of the Earth.— ^Kow, suppose we 
have a red-hot cannon-ball; what happens? The ball 
gradually parts with, or radiates away, its heat, and as it 
cools it ceases to give out light ; but its centre remains 
hot long after the surface in contact with the air has 
cooled. 

So precisely has it been with our Earth. We have 
numerous proofs that the interior of the Earth is at a high 

have the whole series of stratifled rocks been disturbed ? What may be taken as 
an example of the Igneous Bocks f How are the igneous rocks distinguishable 
from the sedimentary ? If we could strip the Barth of the sedimentary rocks, 
what should we come to ? What was once doubtless the case respecting the 
l&arth's surfiice ? 198. What is the condition of the interior of the Earth r What 
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temperature at present, although its sorfiEtce has cooled 
down. Our deepest mines are so hot that, without a per- 
petual current of cold fresh air, it would be impossible for 
the miners to live in them. The water brought up in 
artesian wells is found to increase in temperature 1 degree 
for from 50 to 55 feet of depth. Again, there are hot 
springs coming from great depths, the water of which is, 
in some cases, at the boiling-point — ^that is, 212^ of Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer. In the hot lava emitted from vol- 
canoes we have farther evidence of this interior heat, and 
that it is independent of the temperature at the surface ; 
for among the most active volcanoes with which we are 
acquainted, are Hecla in Iceland, and Mount Erebus in the 
midst of the icy deserts which surround the south pole. 

199. It has been calculated that the temperature of 
the Earth increases as we descend at the rate of 1° Fahren- 
heit in a little over 50 feet. We shall therefore have a 
temperature of 

Fahr. Miles. 

or the temperature of ) ^ :• .1. 1. 1. . ^ 
, .,. '^^ > at a depth of about 2 

boiling water . . J 

750° or the temperature of ) « u hi 

red-hot iron . . . ) 
1,850® or the temperature of ) a a 10 

melted glass . . . ) 
2,700** or the temperature at " 

which everything we 

are acquainted with 

would be in a state 

effusion . . . . ^ 

200. If this be so, then the Earth's crust cannot exceed 
28 miles in thickness — ^that is to say, the y^Trth part of 

evidences have we of the interior heat f 199. What is the rate of increase of 
temperatare, as we descend below the Earth^s surface ? At what depth would 
we have the temperature of boiling water ? The temperature of red-hot iron ? 
What temperature would we have at the depth of 18 miles ? At the depth of 38 
miles? 200. What follows, with respect to the thickness of the crust? What 



212 



a (( 



28 
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the radius ; so that it is comparable to the shell of an egg. 
But this question is one on which there is much difference 
of opinion, some philosophers holding that the liquid 
matter is not continuous to the centre, but becomes solid 
under the great pressure of the matter above. Indeed, 
evidence has recently been brought forward to show that 
the Earth may be a solid or nearly solid globe from 
surface to centre. 

201. Density of the Earth's Crust. — ^The density of the 
Earth's crust is only about half of the mean density of the 
Earth taken as a whole. This has been accounted for by 
supposing that the materials of which it is composed are 
made denser at great depths than at the surface, by the 
enormous pressure of the overlying mass ; but there are 
strong reasons for believing that the central portions are 
made up of much denser bodies than are common at the 
surface, — such as metals and the metallic compounds. 

202. The Flattening at the Poles explained^ — ^It was 
prior to the solidification of its crust, and while the sur&ce 
was in a soft or fluid condition, that the Earth put on its 
present flattened shape, the flattening being due to a 
bulging out at the equator, caused 

by the Earth's rotation. If we 

arrange a thin flexible hoop, as 

shown in Fig. 60, so that the 

upper part of it may move freely 

up and down on an axis, and then 

make it revolve 

very rapidly, 

it will assume 

an oval form, 

bulging out at 

those parts which are farthest from the axis, the motion 

opposite opinion iB held by some? 201. How does the density of the Earth's 
craBt compare with that of the whole planet ? How is this accounted for ? 202. 
How is the flattening at the Earth's poles accounted for? Dlustrate this with 




Fia. 60. — ^Explanation op the Flatteninq at the 

Eabth's Poles. 
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being there most rapid, just as the Earth does at the 
equator. 

203. The form of the Earth, moreover, is exactly that 
which any fluid mass would take under the same circum- 
stances. This has been proved by placing a quantity of 
oil in a transparent liquid of exactly the same density as 
the oil. As long as the oil was at rest, it took the form of 
a perfect sphere floating in the middle of the fluid, exactly 
as the Earth floats in space; but the moment a slow 
rotary motion was given to the oil by means of a piece of 
wire forced through it, the spherical form was changed 
into a spheroidal one, like that of the Earth. 

204. Thus the tales told *by geology, the still heated 
state of the interior, and the shape of the Earth, agree ; 
they all show that long ago the sphere was intensely 
heated and fluidj 

205. The Earth's Atmosphere. — ^We now pass to the 
atmosphere, which may be likened to a great ocean, cover- 
ing the Earth to a height not yet exactly determined. 
This height is generally supposed to be 45 or 50 miles, 
but there is evidence to show that we have an atmosphere 
of some kind at a height of 400 or 500 miles. 

206. The atmosphere is the home of the winds and 
clouds, and it is with these especially that we have to do, 
in order to understand the appearances presented by the 
atmospheres of other planets. Although in any one place 
there seems to be no order in the production of winds and 
clouds, on the Earth considered as a whole there is the 
greatest regularity. The Sim's heat and the Earth's rota- 
tion on its axis are, in the main, the causes of all atmos- 
pheric disturbances. 

Fig. 60. 908. What experiment, bearing on this flattening at the polen, has been 
made with oil? 904. What is the conclusion drawn respecting the condition of 
the Earth long ago ? 206. To what may the atmosphere ot the Earth be likened ? 
How high does it extend ? 906. Of what is the atmosphere the home ? Is there 
any regularity in the production of winds and clouds ? What are the principal 
•auses of atmospheric disturbances T 207. As regards calms and winds, into 
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207. Belta of Calmi and Wind*. — If ve ezamine s map 
showing the morementB and conditions of the atmosphere, 
ve shall find, encircling the Earth along the equator, a 
helt of Ejuatoriai Calms. North of this we haye the 
belt of lyade-winds, -which blow from the north-east ; on 
the south we have a sinular belt where the prevailing 
winds are aonth-eaet. 

Going from these belts toward the poles, we have on 
the nortib and south respectively the Calms of Cancer 
and the Cairns of Capricorn. Still farther toward the 
Poles, we find the Antirtrades, blowing in the northern 
hemisphere from the south-west, and in the southem hemi- 
sphere from the north-west. At the poles there is a region 
o( Polar CalTm. 

2o3. Now, how are the winds just 
mentioned set in motion ? The equa- 
torial re^ons are the part of the 
Earth which is most heated; conse- 
quently the ait there becomes rarefied 
and ascends, and a surface-wind sets 
in toward the equator on both sides 
to fill its place : tbese are tiie trade- 
winds. The air thus wafted toward 
the equator is soon itself heated and 
ascends, and accumulating in the 
higher re^ons fiows as an upper cur- 
'> rent toward either pole. Thus are 
produced the anti-tiades referred to 
above, which in the regions beyond the calms of Cancer 
and Capricorn descend to the Earth's surface. The equa- 
torial belt (some 5° wide) in which the heated air is con- 
stantly ascending, is remarkable for daily rains, often 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

what >ncc«HlTe belt* do ne Bud Ihe But]i> anrlkca dirided f SOS. Bow ue tha 
Indu-irlndi pradneedl How, Che uiU-tndegt For what tsths eqnttorUI belt 
nnurkBbtot XM. Wbu nuikM the tmde-wlndi deviate In dlrectlMi (mn do* 
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209. If tlie Earth did not turn on its axis, we should 
still have the trade-winds, but they would blow due north 
and south from the poles to the equator. Their direction 
is modified by the Earth's rotation. Coming from higher 
latitudes with the less rapid rotary motion which there 
belongs to the Earth's surface, to the equatorial regions 
which have a more rapid motion, the Earth, as it were, 
slips from under them toward the east ; and the winds, 
lagging behind, though really themselves also moving 
eastward, appear to come from the east, forming north- 
east winds north of the equator, and south-east winds 
south of it. 

In like manner, the anti-trades, endowed with the 
more rapid rotary motion of the equator, as they go 
toward the poles, arrive at regions where the rotary 
motion is less rapid. The Earth's surface, therefore, now 
lags behind, and the winds appear to blow, as they really 
do, toward the east, forming south-west winds in the 
northern hemisphere, and north-west winds in the southern. 

210. It is the Sun, therefore, that sets all this atmos- 
pheric machinery in motion, by heating the equatorial 
regions of the Earth ; and as the Sun changes its position 
with regard to the equator, crossing it twice in the course 
of the year, so do the calm-belt and trade-winds. The 
belt of equatorial calms follows the Sun northward fi*om 
January to July, when it reaches 28^° N. lat., and then 
ret reats, till at the next January it is in 23^° S. lat._._^ - 

^ {n 211. Clouda^ Bain, Snow, :^dL — ^To the radiation from 
the—Earth, combined with the fact that more or less 
watery vapor, or moisture, is always present in the air, 

• must be ascribed the formation of mist and clouds, and 
the precipitation of rain, snow, and hail. The amount of 

north and sonthf Explain how the Earth's rotation operates on them. How 
does the Earth's rotation affect the anti-trades f SIO. How, and why, do the 
eqnatorial cahn-belt and the trade-winds change their position f 211. To what 
are mist, cload, rain, etc., dne ? Explain how clouds and rain are formed. Un- 
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moisture that the air can hold varies with its temperature ; 
the warmer the air, the greater is its capacity for moisture. 
Hence, when air heavily charged with moisture derived 
by evaporation from the water-surfaces of the earth is 
chilled by a cold wind or contact with a moimtain-side, 
its moisture is condensed into clouds or mist, and rain, 
snow, or hail, is formed. On the other hand, if a cloudy 
atmosphere is heated by the direct action of the Sun or 
by a current of warm air,^ its capacity for moisture is 
increased, and the clouds disappearj 

212. Chemical Elements of the EarfL — We now come 
to the materials of which the Earth, including its atmos- 
phere, is composed. These are 64 in number, and are 
called the Chemical Elements. They consist of 

Non-metallic Nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, 

elements, bromine, iodine, fluorine, silicon, boron, 

or carbon, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 

Metalloids, i phosphorus. 

Metals of the alkalies : — Potassium, 
sodium, csesium, rubidium, lithium. 

Metals of the alkaline earths: — Cal- 
cium, strontium, barium. 

Other metals: — Aluminum, zinc, iron, 
tin, tungsten, lead, silver, gold, etc. 

Of these 64 elements, combined with each other for the 
most part in various ways, the Earth and every object that 
we see around us are composed. 

213. The elements which constitute the great mass of 
the Earth's crust are comparatively few — aluminum, cal- 
cium, carbon, chlorine, hydrogen, magnesium, oxygen, 
potassium, silicon, sodium, sulphur. Oxygen combines 

der what clrcnmstancerwUl clouds disappear? S12. What Is meant by the Chem- 
ical ElementB ? How many are there ? Into what two classes are they divided f 
Name the non-metallic elements. Into what classes are the metallic elements 
snbdiyided? Name some of each class. 318. What elements constitate the 
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with many of these elements, and especially with the 
earthy and alkaline metals ; indeed, about one-half of the 
Earth's crast is composed of oxygen in a state of com- 
bination. Thus sandstone, the most common sedimentary 
rock, is composed of silica, which is a compound of siHcon 
and oxygen, and is half made up of the latter ; granite, a 
conmion igneous rock, composed of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, is nearly half made up of oxygen in a state of com- 
bmation in those substances. — ^ 

14. Composition of the Air. — ^The chemical composi- 
tion, by weight, of 100 parts of the atmosphere at present 
is as follows: — ^KTitrogen, 77 parts; Oxygen, 23 parts. 
Besides these two main constituents, we have 

Carbonic acid, . quantity variable with the locality. 
Aqueous vapor, . quantity variable with the tempera- 
ture and humidity. 
Ammonia, ... a trace. 

We said at present, because, when the Earth was 
molten, the atmosphere must have been very different. 
We had, let us imagine, close to the still glowing crust — 
consisting perhaps of acid silicates — a dense vapor, com- 
posed of compounds of the materials of the crust which 
were volatile only at a high temperature ; the vapor of 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, would be present in 
large quantities ; above this, a zone of carbonic acid gas ; 
above this again a zone of aqueous vapor, in the form of 
steam ; and lastly, the nitrogen and oxygen. 

As the cooling went on, the lowest zone, composed of 
the vapor of salt and other chlorides, would be condensed 
on the crust, covering it with a layer of these substances 
in a solid state. Then it would be the turn of the steam 
to condense, and form water; this would fall on the layer 

great mass of the Earth'8 crust ? Of these, which enters most laigely into the 
composition of matter f Of what is sandstone composed? Of what, granite f 
fSi4. What is at present the chemical composition of the air ? Giye an account of 
the atmosphere, when the Earth was molten. As the cooling went on, what 
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of salt, and diBSolving it would form in time the ocean 
and seas, which would consequently be salt from the first 
moment of their appearance. Then, in addition to the 
nitrogen and oxygen which still remain, we should have 
the carbonic acid; this, in the course of long ages, was 
used lip by its carbon going to form a luxurious vegeta- 
tion, the remains of which are still to be seen in the coal 
that warms us and does nearly all our work. 

215. It is the presence of vapor in our lower atmos- 
phere that renders life possible. When the surface of the 
Earth was hot enough to prevent the formation of the 
seas, as the water would be turned into steam again the 
instant it touched the surface, there could be no life. 
Again, if ever the surface of the Earth be cold enough to 
freeze all the water and all the gaseous vapor in the atmos- 
phere, life — as we have it — ^would be equally impossible. 

216. The Nebular Eypothesifi, before alluded to, here 
comes in and teaches that, prior to the Earth's being in a 
fluid state, it existed as part of a vast nebula, the parent 
of the Solar System ; that this nebula gradually contracted 
and condensed, throwing off the planets one by one, some 
of which in turn threw off satellites ; and that its central 
portion, condensed perhaps to the fluid state, exists at 
present as the glorious heat-giving Sun. 

Although, therefore, we know that stars give out light 
because they are white-hot bodies, and that planets are 
not self-luminous because they are comparatively cold, we 
must not suppose that the planets were always cold, or 
that the stars will always be white-hot. There is good 
reason for supposing that all the planets were once whites^ 
hot, and gave out light as the Sun does now.-l C^ t /^ 0[;nx3 

clumgeB took place f What became of the carbonic aci^ 215. To what is the 
presence of vapor in the atmosphere essential? Under what circamstances 
conld there be no life ? 216. What does the nebular hypothesis teach respecting 
the former condition of the Earth ? What most we not suppose with regard to 
the planets and the stars ? What is there good reason to suppose respecting the 
planets f 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB MOON. 

217. Size. — ^The Moon, as already stated, is one of the 
satellites, or secondary bodies ; and, although it appears to 
us at night to be infinitely larger than the fixed stars and 
planets, it is a little body bat 2,153 miles in diameter. So 
small is it that 49 moons would be required to make one 
Earth, 1,245,000 earths being required, as we have seen, 
to make one San. 

218. Distance from the Earth.— The apparent size of. 
the Moon, then, must be due to its nearness. This we find 
to be the case. The Moon revolves round the Earth in an 
elliptical orbit, having the Earth at one of its foci, at an 
average distance of only 237,640 miles, which is equal to 
about 10 times round our planet. As the Moon's orbit is 
elliptical, she is sometimes nearer to us than at others. 
The greatest and least distances are 253,263 and 221,436 
miles ; the difference is 31,827 miles. When nearest us, 
of course she appears larger than at other times, and is 
said to be in perigee {neply near^ and yrj^ the Earth) ; when 
most distant, she is said to be in apogee {^nby/rom^ and 
yrj, the Earth). 

The Earth, by reason of its nearness, would of course look much 
larger to an observer on the Moon than any other of the heavenly bod- 
ies. When seen at the full, its disk would be as large as 13 full moons 
united would look to us. Bright spots would mark the continents, and 
the snow and ice about the poles ; dark spots would indicate the water- 
surfaces ; and variable ones, produced by the cloudy strata of the atmos- 
phere, would at times be distinguishable. 

917. To what class of heavenly bodies does the Moon belong f What is its 
size? What is its size, as compared with the Barth and Snn f S18. Why does 
the Moon look so large to ns ? What is the shape of its orbit f When ie the 
Moon said to be in perigee f When, in apogee f What is its mean distance from 
the Earth? What appearance would the Earth present to observers on the 
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219. Period of SevolutioiL — ^The Moon travels round 
the Earth in a period of 27d. IK 43m. 11^8. She requires 
more time to complete a revolution with respect to the 
Sun, which is called a Lunar Month, Lunation, or Synodic 
Period. 

220. libratioiis. — ^The Moon, like the planets and the 
Sun, rotates on an axis ; but there is this peculiarity in the 
case of the Moon, that her rotation and revolution round 
the Earth are performed in equal times. Hence we see only 
one side of our satellite. But, as the Moon's axis is in- 

^.^y^' clined 83° 21' to the plane of its orbit, we sometimes see 
the region round one pole, and sometimes the region round 
the other. This is termed Libratian in latitude. 

There is also a JOibration in longitude^ arising from the 
fact that, though its rotation is uniform, its rate of motion 
round the Earth varies, so that we sometimes see more of 
the western edge, and sometimes more of the eastern* 
We have, moreover, a daily Idbration^ due to the Earth's 
rotation, carrying the observer to the right or left of a line 
joining the centres of the Earth and Moon. When on 
the right, or west, of this line, we should of course see 
more of the western edge of the Moon ; when to the left, 
in the case of an eastern position, we should see more of 
/ the eastern edge. 

By reason of these librations, instead of half the Moon's 

surface remaining constantly invisible, we see at one time 

or another about four-sevenths of its surface. 

^.^'-^''^21. Nodes. — ^The plane in which the Moon performs 

' her journey round the Earth is inclined 6° to the plane of 

Moon, if there were any ? 319. What is the period of the Moon^s revolution ? 
What is a Lnnation ? 220. How does the time of the Moon^s rotation compare 
with that of her revolution ? What follows ? What is meant by the Moon^s Li- 
bration in Latitude ? What, by Libration in Longitude ? What other libration 
is there ? By reason of these librations, how much of the Moon^s surftice is at 
one time or another visible ? 221. What angle do the plane of the Moon*B orbit 
and the plane of the ecliptic form ? What are the Nodes ? By what names are 
the nodes distinguished ? 222. What renders the motion of the Moon compli- 
cated ? To what is its path round the Sun compared ? What is said of the dcvi- 
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. the ecliptic, in which the Earth performs her 
journey round the Sun (Art. 111). The two 
points in which the orbit of the Moon or 
any other celestial body intersects the Earth's 
orbit, are called the Nodes — ^that at which the 
body passes to the north of the ecliptic being 
distinguished as the Ascending Node, the other 
as the Descending Node. The line joining 
these two points is called the Idne of Nodes. 

222. The Moon's Orbit. — ^The Moon revolves 
round the Earth in an ellipse which has the 
Earth at one of its foci; but, while this revolu- 
tion is going on, the Earth also is moving, in an 
elliptical orbit which has the Sun at one of its 
foci. Hence (leaving out of view the fact that 
the Sun also has a motion in which it is ac- 
companied by both Earth and Moon) the mo- 
tion of the Moon is quite complicated. We 
may get an idea of its path round the Sun, if 
we imagine a wheel going along a road to have 
a pencil fixed to one of its spokes, so as to 
leave a trace on a wall : such a trace would 
consist of a series of curves with their concave 
sides downward, and such is the Moon's path 
with regard to the Sun. 

The total departure of the Moon from the 
Earth's orbit, however, does not exceed -^ of 
the radius of the Earth's orbit ; so that, unless 
drawn on a very large scale, the orbit of the 
Moon would appear to be identical with that 
of the Earth. In Fig. 52 the dotted line repre- 
sents the Earth's orbit; the continuous line, 
the Moon's. 

223. Earth-shine. — Besides the bright por- 



ation of the Mood'b path from that of the Earth ? 323. What ia meant by Earth- 
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tion lit up by the Son, we sometimes see, in the phases 
which immediately precede and follow the New Moon, 
that the obscure part is faintly visible. This appearance 
is called the Earth-shine, and is due to that portion of 
the Moon reflecting to as the light it receives from the 
Earth. When this faint light is visible — ^when the " Old 
Moon " is seen " in the New Moon's arms " — ^the portion 
lit up by the Sun seems to belong to a larger moon than 
the other. This is an effect of what is called irradiationy 
and is explained by the fact that a bright object makes a 
stronger impression on the eye than a dim one, and ap- 
pears larger the brighter it is. 

224. The Hoon's Light — ^The average of four estimates 
gives the Moon's light as ^i> ^ ^i^ of that of the Sun ; so we 
should want 547,513 ftill moons to give as much light as 
the Sun does. Now, there would not be room for so many 
in the half of the sky which is visible to us, as the fall 
Moon covers ^^^^^^ of it ; hence it follows that the light 
from a sky fiill of moons would not be so bright as sun- 
shine. 

225. Apparent Difference of Size. — ^At rising or setting, 
the Moon sometimes appears to be larger than it does 
when high up in the sky. This is a delusion, and the re- 
verse of what we should expect ; for, as the Earth is a 
sphere, we are really nearer the Moon by half the Earth's 
diameter when the part of the Earth on which we stand 
is beneath it than we are at moonrise or moonset, when 
we are situated, as it were, on the side of the Earth, half- 
way between the two points nearest to and most distant 
from the Moon. Let the student draw a diagram, and 
reason this out. 

The larger appearance of the disk near the horizon is 
due simply to an error of judgment. It there seems placed 

shine, and how is it produced ? What difference of size is noticeable, and how 
is it explained ? ^4. How does the Moon^s light compare in brightness with 
the Son's ? 2S6. When does the Moon appear largest ? Why is this the reverse 
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beyond all the objects on the Earth's surface near the line 
along which we look, and therefore appears to be more 
distant than when it is overhead where there is no object 
near the line of view. Kow, as it retains the same dimen- 
sions, and seems in the one case to be farther off than in 
the other, we intuitively endow it with a greater magni- 
tude in the situation wMch is apparently the most remote 
— and it appears to the eye accordingly. 
(j,y,,^ijtj^^,x^.j--^ 226. Telescopic Appearance. — ^A powerful telescope wiU 
magnify an object 1,000 times ; that is to say, it wiU enable 
us to see it as if it were a thousand times nearer than it is. 
If the Moon were 1,000 times nearer, it would be about 
240 miles off; consequently astronomers can see the Moon 
as if it were situated at this comparatively small distance, 
and they have studied and mapped with considerable ac- 
curacy the whole of the surface of our satellite which is 
turned toward us. 

227. With the naked eye we see that some parts of the 
Moon are much brighter than others; there are dark 
patches, which, before large telescopes were in use, were 
thought to be oceans, gulfs, etc., and were so named. The 
• telescope shows us that these dark markings are smooth 
plains, and that the bright ones are ranges of mountains 
and hill country broken up in the most tremendous man- 
ner by volcanoes of all sizes. A farther study convinces 
us that the smooth plains are nothing but old sea-bottoms. 
In fact, once upon a time the Moon, like our Earth, was 
partly covered with water, and the land was broken up 
into hills and fertile valleys. 

As on the Earth we have volcanoes, so had the Moon, 
with the difference that the size, number, and activity of 
the lunar volcanoes were far beyond any thing we can 

of what we Bhould expect ? Explain why the Moon sometimes looks larger, 
when near the horizon. 826. How near does a powerful telescope bring the 
Moon? Wliat have astronomers consequently been able to do f 227. What can 
we see with the naked eye, on the Moon's disk ? What does the telescope show 
JbeM dark patches and bright spots to be ? What are the smooth plains foand 
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imagine. Several of the craters exceed 50 miles in diam- 
eter, and one of them even measures 114^ miles, — ^beside 
which that of Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, the largest 
terrestrial crater known (2^ miles in diameter), dwarfs 
into insignificance. 

228. The best way of seeing how the surface of our 
satellite is broken up in this manner, is to observe the ter- 
minator — as the boundary between the bright and shaded 
portions is called. Along this line the mountain-peaks are 
lighted up, while the depressions are in shade ; and the 
shadows of the mountains are thrown the greatest distance 
on the illuminated portion. The heights of the mountains 
and depths of the craters have been measured by observ- 
ing the shadows in this manner. 

229. The Crater-mountains and Banges of the Moon 
have been named after distinguished philosophers, astron- 
omers, and travellers. Thirty-nine peaks have been found 
whose height exceeds that of Mont Blanc (16,870 feet). 
D5rfel is 26,691 feet high; the Ramparts of Newton, 
measured from the floor of the crater, are 23,853 feet high; 
Eratosthenes is 15,750 feet. These heights, it must be re- 
membered, are much greater as compared with the size 
of the planet than the same elevations would be on the 
Earth's surface, as the Moon's diameter is but little more 
than one-fourth of the Earth's. 

230. The Crater CopemicuSi one of the most prominent 
objects in the Moon, is represented below. The details 
of the crater itself and of its immediate neighborhood re- 
veal to us unmistakable evidences of volcanic action. The 
floor of the crater is strewn over with rugged masses, 
while outside the crater-wall (which on the left-hand side 
casts a shadow on the floor, as the drawing was taken 

to be ? What was once the case with respect to the Moon f Describe the lunar 
craters. 238. What is the best way of seeing how the surface of the Moon 1b 
broken up f 299. After whom have the crater-mountains and ranges of the Moon 
been named? How many peaks have been found higher than Mont Blanc? 
Mention some lunar peaks, and their height. 380. Describe the crater Oopemi- 
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soon after Bunrise at Copemicas, and the Sun is to the left) 
many Bmaller craters are dietiactly visible, those near the 
edge forming a regular line. Euormoos vmclosed cracks 
and chasms are also diatingnisliable. The depth of the 
crater-floor, from the top of the vail, ia 11,300 feet ; and 
the height of the wall above the general snrface of the 
Moon is 2,650 feet. The irregularities in the top of the 
Tall are veil shown in the shadow. The scale of miles 
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attached to the drawing shows the enormous proportions 
of the crater. 
([,. 23 1. Walled Plains^ and carious markings called Sillei^ 
are interesting features on the Moon's surface^ The 
diameter of the walled plain Schickard, near the south- 
east limb or edge of the Moon, is 133 miles. Clavius and 
Grimaldi have diameters of 142 and 138 miles respectively. 

The rilles, of which 425 are now known, are trenches 
with raised sides more or less steep. Besides the rilles, at 
fall Moon, bright rays are seen, which seem to start from 
the more prominent mountains. Some of these rays are 
visible under all illuminations, j Th ose cm aaatmg from 
Tycho are different in their character &om those emanating 
from Copernicus, while those from Proclus form a third 
class. 

Somewhat similar appearances have been produced on 
a glass globe by filling it with cold water, closing it up, 
and plunging it into warm water. This causes the en- 
closed cold water to expand very slowly, and the globe 
eventually bursts, its weakest point giving way, forming 
a centre of radiating cracks similar to the fissures, if they 
be fissures, in the Moon. 

232. Absence of Water and Atmosphere. — ^As far as we 
know (with possibly one exception, which is not yet 
established) the volcanoes of the Moon are now all ex- 
tinct ; the oceans have disappeared, and no water exists 
on its surface ; the valleys are no longer fertile ; nay, the 
very atmosphere has apparently left our satellite, and that 
little celestial body which probably was once the scene of 
various forms of life now no longer supports them. 

The absence of water and atmosphere maybe accounted 
for by supposing that, on account of the small mass of the 

cas. 281. What other intereetixig festares are there on the Moon^s Burfltcef 
What is the diameter of the walled plain Schickard f OrClaTioB f Of Grimaldi t 
What are the BiUes ? How many riUee are known ? What are seen apparently 
starting from the more prominent monntains f How have similar appearances 
been prodnced f 883. What is the present condition of the Moon*s sarCue t How 
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Moon, its original heat has all been radiated into space. 
The cooling of its mass would be attended with contrac- 
tion, and the formation of vast cayems in the interior, 
which would communicate by fissures with the surface. 
In these internal receptacles the ocean may have been 
swallowed up, to such a depth that not even the fierce 
heat of the long lunar day can draw it forth in the form 
of vapor. The Moon, then, may be a picture of what the 
Earth is destined to be — revolving round the Sun, an arid 
and lifeless wilderness — if ever its internal heat be wholly 
lost. 

233. We say that the Moon has no atmosphere; (1) 
because we never see any clouds there, and (2) because, 
when the Moon gets between us and a star, the star dis- 
appears at once, and does not seem to linger on the edge, 
as it would do if there were an atmosphere. 

The lunar days must have a singular aspect. There 
being no atmosphere to difiuse the solar light, the fiery 
disk of the Sun stands out sharp and distinct against the 
background of the sky, everywhere else dark except 
where it is dotted with stars. There is no cloud, no wind, 
no twilight, no sound — ^but everywhere a silent and life- 
less desert. 

234. The Moon rotates on her axis, as we do, only 
more slowly ; hence the changes of day and night occur 
there as here. But instead of 24 hours, the Moon's day is 
20^ of our days long ; so that each portion of the surface 
is in turn exposed to, and shielded from, the Sun for a 
fortnight. As there is no atmosphere either to shield the 
surface or to prevent radiation, it has been conjectured 
that the surface is, in turn, hotter than boiling water, and 
colder than any thing we have an idea o£ 



may the alMence of water be accounted for f 288. Why do we eay that the Moon 
hae no atmosphere? What pecnllarities must the lonar days present? S84. 
How long is the Mooo^s day ? With what change of temperatare mast the alter- 
nation of day and night be attended ? 986. What is meant by the Phases of the 

6 
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23;. Phaaei of tbe Hooil — Let us now explain what 
are called the Phases of the Mood, — that is, the different 
shapes this Innmiary assumes. The Moon, like the Barth, 
gets all her light from the Sun. Now, it is clear that the 
Snii can only light np that half of the Mood which is tamed 
toward it ; it is equally clear that, if we were on the same 
side of the Moon as. the Smi is, we ahonld see the lit^p 
half — if we were on the other side, being opposite the 
dark half, we should see nothing at all of the Moon. Now, 
this is exactly what happens. 

In Fig, 53 we snppose the plane of the Moon's orbit to 
correspond with the plane of the ecliptic, and the Snn to 



Fis. G3.— Thb Phuis or thb Hoon. 
lie to the right ; the Moon's orbit is represented, and at 
its centre the Earth, the half turned toward the Sun bdng 
lighted up. When the Moon is at A, the illuininated side 
is away from the Earth, and we cannot see it ; this is the 
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position occupied by the iVewj Moon — ^and practically we 
do not see the New Moon at all. Now let us take the 
Moon at B ; at this point we face the lit-up portion and 
see all of it. Now, this occurs at FvU Moon^ when the 
Moon arrives at such a position in her orbit that the Sun, 
the Earth, and herself^ are in the same line, the Moon 
lying outside, and not between the other two as at the 
time of New Moon. 

At C and D our satellite is represented midway be- 
tween these two positions. At C one-half of the Ut-up 
Moon is visible — ^that half lying to the right, as seen from 
the Earth ; at 2> we see the illuminated portion lying to 
the left, looking from the Earth. These positions are 
those occupied by the Moon at the First . Qy^rter and 
Last Quarter respectively. When the Moon is at E and 
F^ we see but a small part of the illuminated portion, and 
have a crescerU Moon^ the convex side in both cases being 
turned to the Sun. At Q and H the Moon is said to be 
gibhouSj/ 

236. We have, then, in succession, the following 
phases : — 

Hew Hoon. The Moon is invisible to us, because the 
Sun is lighting up one side and we are on the 
other. 

Crescent Koon. We begin to see a little of the illumi- 
nated portion, but the Moon is still so nearly in 
a line with the Sun, that we only catch, as it 
were, a glimpse of the bright side, and that for a 
short time after sunset. 

Hrrt Quarter. As seen from the Moon, the Earth and 
Sun are at right angles to each other. When 
the Sun sets in the west, the Moon is south; 
hence the right-hand side of the Moon is illumi- 
nated. 



sacccsBire pliases while the Moon is waxing. Mention the phases presented 
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Gibbons Moon. The Moon is now more than half lighted 

up on the right-hand side. 
Fnll Hoon. The Earth is now between the Sun and 
Moon, and therefore the entire bright half of the 
Moon is visible. 
From Full Moon we return, through similar phases in 
reversed order, to the New Moon, when the cycle recom- 
mences. So that, from New Moon the illuminated portion 
of our satellite wa^x^^ or increases in size, till Full Moon, 
and then wavies^ or diminishes, to the neact New Moon; 
the illuminated portion, except at Full Moon, being 
separated from the dark one by a semi-ellipse, called, as 
we have seen (Art. 228), the Terminator. 



•♦♦•- 



CHAPTER VII. 
EOLIPSES. 

237. In explaining the phases of the Moon, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 63, we supposed the motion of this luminary 
to be performed in the plane of the ecliptic ; but, as stated 
in Art. 221, this is not the case. If it were, every New 
Moon would put out the Sun ; and as the Earth, like 
every body through which light cannot pass, casts a 
shadow, every Full Moon would be hidden in that 
shadow. Such phenomena are called Eclipses, and they 
do happen sometimes; let us see under what circum- 
stances. 

238. Eclipses explained. — One-half of the Moon's jour- 
ney is performed above the plane of the ecliptic, one-half 
below it ; hence at certain times — ^twice in each revolution 

while the Moon is waning. How is the illuminated portion eeparated firom the 
dark part f 

S87. If the Moon'0 orbit lay in the plane of the ecliptic, what would be the 
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— the Moon ia in th&t 
pUne, at those parts 
(^ it called the 
Ifodee. Now, if the 
Moon, whentn either 
node, happens to be 
in line with the Earth 
and San, we have an 
eclipse. If the Mood 
is new, it is directly 
between the Earth 
and the Sun, and the 
Son is eolipaed. If 
the Mood is fall, the 
Earth is between it 
and the Sun, aad the 
Moon is eclipsed. 
This will be made 
clear by the accom- 
panying diagram. 

In Fig. 54 we 
have the Son and 
the Earth, and the 
Moon in two posi- 
tions, A represeht- 
ing it as new, and S 
as fuH. The level 
of the page repre- 
sents the plane of 
the ecliptic We 
snppoBe, in both 
cases, that the Moon 
is at a node, — in the 
plane of the ecliptic, 
neither above nor 
below it. 
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At A, the Moon stops the Sun's light ; its shadow falls 
on a part of the Earth, and the people, therefore, who live 
on that part cannot see the Sun, because the Moon is in 
the way. Hence we have what is called an eclipse of the 
Sun. 

At JSj the Moon is in the shadow of the Earth, and 
the Moon cannot receive any light from the Sun, because 
the Earth is in the way. Hence we have what is called 
an eclipse of the Moon, 

239. It will be seen from the figure, that whereas the 
eclipse of the Moon by the shadow of the much larger 
Earth will be more or less visible to the whole side of the 
Earth turned away firom the Sun, the shadow cast by the 
small Moon in a solar eclipse is, on the contrary, so limited 
that the eclipse is seen over a small area only. 

240. Umbra and Penumbra.— In Fig. 54 two kinds of 
shadows are shown, one much darker than the other ; the 
former is called the Umbra (a Latin word, meaning shad- 
ow), the latter the Penumbra (from the Latin pmne, air 
most, and umhra, a shadow). If the Sun were a point of 
light merely, the shadow would be all umbra ; but it is so 
large, that round the umbra, within which no part of the 
Sun is visible, there is a belt where a portion of it can be. 
seen; hence we get a partial shadow, which constitutes 
the penumbra. This will be made clear if we take two 
candles to represent any two opposite edges of the Sun, 
place them rather near together, at equal distances from a 
wall, and observe the shadow they cast on the wall from 
any object ; on either side the dark shadow thrown by 
both candles, will be a lighter shadow thrown only by one. 

241. Total Eclipse of the Hoon. — In a total eclipse o 




consequence ? 238. What is meant by the Nodes ? Under what circamBtances 
do eclipses take place? Explain the occurrence of eclipses, with Fi^. 64. 289. 
How do eclipses of the Moon and Sun compare, as regards the area over which 
they are respectively visible ? 240. What is the difference between the umbra 
and the penumbra ? How is the penumbra produced ? How may the formation 
of these shadows in an eclipse be illustrated ? 241. Describe the several stops 
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the Moon, as this body travels from west to east, we first 
see its eastern side slightly dim as it enters the penumbra ; 
this is the Jirst contact with the penumbra^ spoken of in 
almanacs. At length, when the umbra is reached, the 
eastern edge becomes almost invisible, and we have the 
Jirst contact with the dark shadow. The circular shape 
of the Earth's shadow is distinctly seen, and at last the 
Moon enters it entirely. Even then, however, the Moon's 
disk is scarcely ever wholly obscured ; the Sun's light is 
bent by the Earth's atmosphere toward the Moon, and 
sometimes tinges it with a ruddy color. 

A total eclipse of the Moon may last about If hours. 
When the Moon emerges from the umbra we have the 
last contact with the dark shadow ; then follows the last 
contact with the penumbra^ and the eclipse is over, 

242. Partial Eclipse of the Hoon. — ^If the Moon is very 
near, but not exactly at, a node, we have only a partial 
eclipse of the Moon, the degree of eclipse depending upon 
the distance from the node. For instance, if the Moon is 
north of the node, the lower limb may enter the upper 
edge of the penumbra or umbra ; if south of the node, the 
upper portion may be obscured. 

243. Total Eclipse of the Sun. — ^In a total eclipse of the 
Sun, the diameter of the shadow which falls on the Earth 
is never large, averaging about 160 miles. As the Moon, 
which throws the shadow, moves in its orbit from west 
to east, the eclipse always begins at the western edge of 
the Sun. The shadow first strikes the illuminated side 
of the Earth on the west, and sweeps eastward across it 
with great rapidity. The longest time an eclipse of the 
Sun can be total at any place is a little less than eight 
minutes ; of course it is visible only at those places swept 

in a total eclipse of the Moon. How long may such an eclipse laet ? S42. Under 
what circamBtanceB have we a partial eclipse of the Moon? 248. What is the 
longest time an eclipse of the Sun can be total at any place ? Explain why it is 
eo short. What follows with respegt to th^ nnml^er of total eclipses of the Sun ? 
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by the shadow. Hence, in any one place total eclipses of 
the Sun are very rare ; in London, for instance, prior to 
the total eclipse of 1715, no such phenomenon had been 
visible for a period of 515 years. 

244. Annular Eclipse of the Sun. — ^When the Moon in- 
tervenes between the Sun and the Earth at such a distance 
from the latter as to make her apparent diameter less than 
the Sun's, a singular phenomenon is exhibited. The 
whole disk of the Sun is obscured except a narrow ring 
around the outside, encircling the darkened centre. This 
is called an Annular Eclipse (from the Latin anmUttSf a 
ring). Such an eclipse is represented in Fig. 55. 



Fid. 66.— Ahhulab E0LIP8B OF the Suit. 

To ezplun an Anxnxkr Eclipse fuUy, we must give a few figures. As 

both Stin and Moon are round, or nearly so, the shadow fi:t)m the latter 

is round ; and as the Sun is larger than the Moon, the shadow ends in a 

point— its shape is, in fact, that of a cone, as shown in Fig. 66. Now, 

the length of this cone varies with the Moon^s distance from the Sun, 

being of course shortest when the Moon is nearest to that luminary. The 

leneth of the Moon^s shadow is about as follows : — 

^ Miles. 

When the Moon and Sun are nearest together, . . . 280,000 
" " " farthest apart, .... 288,000 

But the distance between the Earth and Moon varies as follows : — 

MUes. 
When the Moon and Earth are nearest together, . . . 221,486 
" " " farthest apart, .... 268,268 

Hence, when the Moon is farthest from the Earth, or in apogee, the shad- 
ow thrown by the Moon is not long enough to reach the Earth ; at such 
times the Moon looks smaller than the Sun, and, if she be at a node, we 
have an Annular Eclipse. 

245. Partial Eclipse of the Sun. — ^There may be Par- 

244. What is an Annular Eclipse of the Sun f Under what circumBtances is it 
produced? What Is the ehape of the Moou^b shadow? Give figures to show 
that this shadow is not always' long enough to reach the Earth. 246. Under 
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tial Eclipses of the Sun, for the same reason that we have 
partial eclipses of the Moon. As the Moon is not exactly 
at the node, in the one case she is not totally eclipsed, be- 
cause she does not pass quite into the shadow of the 
Earth ; and in the other, the Sun is not totally eclipsed, 
because the Moon does not pass exactly between us and 
the Sun. 

246. To measure the extent of a partial eclipse, the di- 
ameter of the Sun or Moon, as the case may be, is divided 
into 12 equal parts, called digits^ and the number of digits 
to w hich the greatest obscuration extends is stated*_ 



77^ 2^7. Eecurrence of Eclipses. — ^The nodes of the Moon 
are not stationary, but move backward upon the Moon's 
orbit, a complete revolution taking place with regard to 
the Moon in 18 years 219 days, nearly. The Moon in her 
orbit, therefore, meets the same node again before she ar- 
rives at the same position with regard to the Sun, one 
period being 27 d. 5 h. 6 m., called the Nodical devolution 
of the Moon; and the other, 29 d. 12 h. 44m., called the 
Synodical JRevolvtion of the Moon. The node is in the 
same position with regard to the Sun after an interval of 
346 d. 14 h. 52 m. This is called a Synodic Hevolution of 
the Node. 

Now, it so happens that nineteen synodical revolutions 
of the node, after which period the Sun and node would be 
alike situated, are equal to 223 synodical revolutions of the 
Moon, after which period the Sun and Moon would be 
alike situated. If, therefore, we have an eclipse at the 
beginning of the period, we shall have one at the end of 
it, the Sun, Moon, and node having returned to their orig- 
inal positions ; and all the eclipses of the period (with an 



what circumstances is a paitial eclipse of the San prodaced? 346. How is the 
extent of a partial eclipse measared ? 247. What motion have the nodes of the 
Moon V What is meant by the Nodical Revolation of the Moon V What is meant 
by its Synodical Revolution ? What is the length of each of these periods ? 
What is meant by the Synodic Revolution of a Node ? How long a period is 
required for this revolution ? Under what circumstances does a recurrence of 
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occasional exception) will recur in the same order and at 
about the same intervals as before. This period of 18 
years 11 days 7 hours 40 min. 38 sec. (or, if 6 leap-years 
occur in the 18 years, 10 days instead of 11), was known 
to the ancient Chaldeans and Greeks under the name of 
Saros^ and by its means eclipses were predicted before as- 
tron omy had made much progress. / ^\A 

' 248. Phenomena attending a Total EcupMr of the Sun. — 
A total eclipse of the Sun is at once one of the grandest 
and most awe-inspiring sights it is possible for man to wit- 
ness. As the eclipse advances, but before the disk is 
wholly obscured, the sky grows of a dusky livid, or purple, 
or yellowish crimson, color, which gradually gets darker 
and darker, and the color appears to run over large por- 
tions of the sky, irrespective of the clouds. The sea turns 
lurid red. This singular coloring and darkening of the 
landscape is quite unlike the approach of night, and gives 
rise to strange feelings of sadness. The Moon's shadow 
sweeps across the surface of the Earth, and is even seen in 
the air; the rapidity of its motion and its intenseness pro- 
duce a feeling that something material is rushing over the 
Earth at a speed perfectly frightful All sense of distance 
is lost ; the faces of men assume a livid hue, flowers close, 
fowls hasten to roost, cocks crow, birds flutter to the 
ground in fright, dogs whine, sheep collect together as if 
apprehending danger, horses and oxen lie down, obstinately 
resisting the whip and goad ; in a word, the whole animal 
world seems frightened out of its usual propriety. 

249. A few seconds before the commencement of the 
totality, the stars burst out, and surrounding the dark 
Moon on all sides is seen a glorious halo, generally of a 
silver-white light ; this is called the Corona. It is slightly 
radiated in structure, and extends sometimes beyond the 

eclipses take place ? After how long an interval ? What is this Interval called ! 
S48. Describe a total edipse of the San, as re^j^ards its effect on the sky, the 
landscape, apd tho animal world. 249. What is the Corona ? What are Aigrettes 7 



BAILY'S BEADS. 
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Moon to ft distance equal to out satellite's diameter. Be- 
sides this, rays of light, called Aigrettei, diverge from the 
Moon's edge, and appear to be shining throngh the light 
of the corona. In some eclipses, parts of the corona have 
reached to a much greater distance from the Moon's edge 
than in others. It is sapposed that the coh>na is the Sun's 
atmosphere, which is not seen when the son itself is visi- 
ble, owing to the overpowering light of the latter. 

250. Sometimes 
when the advancing 
Moon has reduced 
the Sun's disk to a 
thin crescent, or in 
the case of an annu- 
lar eclipse to a nar- 
row ring, a peculiar 
notched appearance 
is presented in a 
part of the narrow 
strip, which makes 
it look like a string 
of beads (see Fig. 
£6). This phenome- 
non has been called "Baily's Beads," from the astronomer 
Baily, who was the first to describe it. It is supposed to 
be the effect of irradiation. 

251. When the totality has commenced, close to the 
edge of the Moon, and therefore within the corona, are 
observed &ntastically-shaped masses, bright red fading 
into rose-pink, variously called Bed-flaiaeB and Bed-piomi- 
nemoea. Fig. GT shows this phenomenon, as exhibited in 
tlie total eclipse of 1800. Two of the most remarkable of 
these prominences hitherto noticed, were observed in the 

Wlut la Ibe corana lappiwed to be t 190. What is nieuit by " BiUft Beads " t 
What !b mppoBed to prodnce thamt SCI. When tbe toUllt; faai comineiicad, 
wliataieBomaClnieeabeerTedT'lthlnlhecoroDar Deacrlbe theie red-fluneB, u 



eclipse of 18SI ; they w«ra described by Mr. Dawes as fbt 
lowa : — 

"A bliintl; trikugnlsr 
pink bod; was seen nupmif- 
id, u It were, in tbe coroiw. 
This wu Bcpsrated from the 
Hoob'e edge when first ieen, 
and the separation increaaed 
IB the Hood advaoced. It 
had the ^>pe«r«Dce of t, 
large cmucal protaberance, 
whose base was hidden by 
some interrenuig Bofl and 
ill-defined subetance. To the 
north of this appeared the 
most wonderfol phenomenon 
of tbe whole : a red protu- 
berance, of yiyid brightness j-,q_ ST.— LimnroDB Psonrziioss observed at 
and verj deep tint, arose to BivabeUosa, Bpain, daring tbe total ecllpie 
.leiBbt<itperbiip.U'wbeii ofi»'«i». J«1»u».ib«l 
first seen, and increased in length to 2' or more, as the Hoon's progreM 
rerealed It more complete!;. In shape it somewhat resembled a TurkM 
eimder, Ihe northern edge being convex, and the sontliem concave. Tow- 
aKi the apex it bent suddenly to the south, or upward, as seen in the 
tdescope. To m; great asUmlshment, tiiis marreUous object continued 
visible for about five seconds, ss neari; as I could judge, after the Sun 
began to reappear." 

252. It IB certain that these pronmienoes belong to the 
Son, as those at first visible on tbe eastern side are grad- 
nally obecnred by the Moon, while those on the western 
are becoming more visible, owing to the Moon's motion 
from west to east over the Snn. Tbe height of some of 
them above the Son's snr&ce is upward of 40,000 miles. 
It is thooght that they are incandescent cloads floating in 
the Son's atmosphere, or resting opon the photosphere ; 
bat this has not as yet been definitely established. 
>\j^3. Knmber of Edipaea. — In the Saros, or eclipse- 

olmerTed by Mr. Dawes in the wUpse of IBKl. Kt. Wbat reason la tbere fbr 
SBppOBing that Ibess prominencea twlong to tbe Sdd t What l> tha hel^ Ot 
•erne d[ tbem t Wbal an tbe; tbougbt to bs T asS, How manr edipgea occoi 
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^period of 18 years 11 days, there usuaUy happen 10 
eclipses, of which 41 are solar and 29 lunar. In any one 
year the greatest number that can occur is 7, and the least 
2 ; in the former case, 5 of them may be solar, and 2 lunar ; 
in the latter, both must be solar. Under no circumstances 
can there be more than 3 lunar ecUpses in one year, and in 
some years there are none at all. Though eclipses of the 
Sun are more numerous than those of the Moon, in the 
proportion of 41 to 29, yet at any given place more lunar 
eclipses are visible than solar ; because, while the former 
are visible over an entire hemisphere, the latter are seen 
only in a narrow strip which cannot exceed 180, and is 
.jisually about 150, miles in breadth. 

254. Memorable Eclipses. — Thales, of Miletus, one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, was the first to give the 
true explanation of eclipses. He predicted a total eclipse 
of the Sun, which took place 685 b. c, and is memorable 
for having put an end to an engagement between the 
Medes and Lydians. Herodotus tells us that the day was 
suddenly turned to night, and that, when the contending 
armies observed the strange phenomenon, they ceased 
fighting and concluded a peace which was cemented by a 
twofold marriage. 

Another total* eclipse of the Sun, which occurred March 
1st, 557 B. c, led to the capture of the Median city Larissa 
by the Persians, its defenders having withdrawn from its 
walls in alarm. 

255. Effects of Eclipses on the Uneducated. — ^Though 
the cause of eclipses was understood by the wise men of 
antiquity, the people generally, as indeed the uneducated 
in modem times have done until quite recently, regarded 

in the Saros ? What is the neatest, and what the least, nnmber that can occur 
in any one year f How many lunar eclipses may occur in a year ? Which is 
oAener eclipsed, the Sun or the Moon ? Why are there more lunar than solar 
eclipses visible at any given place ? 254. Who was the first to give the true 
explanation of eclipses f What eclipse did Thales predict? What made this 
eclipse memorable! What other memorable eclipse is mentioned? 256. What 
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these phenomena with dread. Savage nations, not unnat- 
urally, look upon them as omens of evil, and connect va- 
rious superstitions with their occurrence. 

The Hindoos, when they see the black disk of our sat- 
ellite advancing over the Sun, believe that the jaws of a 
dragon are gradually eating it up. To frighten off the 
devouring monster, they commence beating gongs and 
rending the air with discordant screams of terror and 
shouts of vengeance. For a time their efforts have no 
effect; the eclipse still progresses. At length, however, 
the uproar terrifies the voracious dragon ; he appears to 
pause, and, like a fish that has nearly swallowed a bait 
and then rejects it, he gradually disgorges the fiery 
mouthful When the Sun is quite clear of the monster^s 
jaws, a shout of joy is raised, and the exultant natives 
congratulate themselves on having, as they suppose, saved 
their deity from a disastrous fate. Elsewhere in India, 
the natives immerse themselves in the rivers up to the 
neck, which they regard as a most devout position, and 
thus seek to induce the luminary which is in process of 
eclipse to defend itself against the devouring dragon. 

An eclipse of the Moon, March 1st, 1504, proved of 
great service to Columbus. During one of his voyages 
of exploration, he was wrecked on the coast of Jamaica. 
Reduced to the verge of starvation by the want of provi- 
sions, which the natives refused to supply, he took advan- 
tage of their ignorance of astronomy to save himself and 
his men. Knowing that an eclipse of the Moon was about 
to take place, he called the natives around him on the 
morning before its occurrence, and informed them that the 
Great Spirit was displeased because they had not treated 
the Spaniards better, and would shroud his face from them 

has beeu the effect of eclipees on thoee nnacqiialnted with their caneef What 
SQperetition do the Hindoos connect with a solar eclipse ? What position do the 
natives assume in some parts of India ? How did Colnmhns ouce save himself 
and his men ttom great straits r 
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that night. When the Moon became dark, the Indians, 
convinced of the truth of his words, hastened to Jmn with 
plentiful supplies, praying that he would beseech the 
Great Spirit to receive them again into favor. gg^^-r-grAt : 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THB ZNFBRZOR AND SXTPZaRIOR PUUISTa 

256. To distinguish the planets which travel round the 
Sun within the Earth's orbit, from those which lie beyond 
it, the former, i. «., Mercury and Venus, are termed Infe- 
rior Planets: while the latter, ^. ^., Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, are called Superior Planets. We 
proceed to consider these planets in turn. 

257. Mercury (tf). — ^The nearest planet to the Sun ';j,^,, .. 
whose existence is positively known, is Mercury. Under ^ i 
favorable circumstances, Mercury may be seen at certain • • , ' 
times of the year for a few minutes after sunset, and then 
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after an interval of some days for a few minutes before 
sunrise. At other times it keeps so close to the Sun as to 
be invisible, being lost in the superior brightness of his * 
rays in the daytime, and setting and rising so nearly at "^ ^ ' <- v* 
the same time with him as to afford no opportunity of , ^ 
observation. It is never more than 29° distant from the 
Sun. 

To the naked eye Mercury looks like a star of the third 
magnitude, twinkling (unlike the other planets) with a 
pale rosy light. Viewed through the telescope, it exhibits 
similar phases to those of the Moon (from full to new) ; 

S66. Into what two clasBes are the planets (the Barth excepted) divided? 
Name the Inferior Planets. Name the Superior PlanetB. 257. Which is the 
E0i?2«t Planet to the Sun? At what times is Mercury visible? Why is it not 
visible at other times ? What is its greatest distance in degrees ftom the Sun ? 
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is nearest to the Sun the mtensity of its heat and light is 
10 times as great as ours, and when most distant only 4^ 
times as great. Hence the differences of temperature at 
different seasons are extreme; the seasons, also, are of 
very unequal duration. Every six weeks on an average 
there is a change of temperature nearly equal to the dif- 
ference between frozen quicksilver and melted lead. 

260. Mercury turns on its axis in 24 hours 5^ minutes, 
and its year comprises about 88 of our days. The incli- 
nation of its equator to the plane of its orbit is believed 
to be considerably greater than the Earth's; if this be 
so, the relative length of the days and nights must vary 
more than on our planet. 

Mercury is the densest of the planets, having a specific 
gravity i greater than that of the EartL The force of 
gravity on its surface is about f that on the Earth's sur- 
face. The flattening at the poles is much greater than 
that of our planet, the polar diameter being to the equa- 
torial as 28 to 29. 

261. The nearness of Mercury to the Sun prevents us 
from obtaining any very accurate knowledge of its sur- 
face. There are indications, however, of the existence of 
mountains, one of which, in the southern hemisphere, is 
estimated to be over 11 miles high. There are also evi- 
dences of an atmospher^ 

262. Venus (?). — The second planet from the Sun is o»^ Kcv, 
Venus. On account of its nearness, it appears larger and o \ 
more beautiful to us than any other member of our plane- ^' '' ^^"^^ - 
tary system. So bright is Venus that it is sometimes visi- ^* *' ^ 

ble by day to the naked eye, and at night in the absence ^^'^^ : , 

of the Moon casts a perceptible shadow. Viewed through-^ >v y , ;. 

—^— — — . » ;. 

thoee of the Earth ! 800. How long are Mercnry's day and year? What is be-^^ 
Ueyed to be the case respecting the inclination of its axis ? What woald fol-^ ■ " v w ' 
low ? How does Mercury compare with the 9arth in density, and the force of 
gravity on its sarfiice? How does its polar diameter compare with its equato- 
rial ? 961. Of what are there indications on the surface of Mercury ? 962. Which 
is the second planet from the Sun f Describe the appearance of Venus. What 
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the telescope, it presents phases similar to those of Mer- 
cury (see Fig. 58) and the Moon. When seen as a cres- 
cent, owing to its nearness to the Earth at that time, its 
apparent diameter is nearly 6^ times as great as when it is 
farthest off 

263. Venus is always below the horizon at midnight. 
During part of the year, it rises before the Sun, and ushers 
in, as it were, the day ; when appearing at this time, the 
ancients styled it Phosphor or Lucifer (the light-bearer), 
and we call it the Morning Star. A few days after it 
ceases to be visible in the morning, it appears after sim- 
set ; it was then styled Hesperus or Vesper by the an- 
cients, and is distinguished by us as the Evening Star. 
The greatest distance it attains from the Sun is 47^. 

264. In size, density, and the force of gravity on its 
surface, Venus differs but little from the EartL No flat- 
tening at the poles has been observed, from which it is 
inferred that in this respect also it resembles the Earth, as 
the flattening on our planet is so small that it would be 
imperceptible to an observer on Venus. In consequence 
of the nearly circular form of its orbit, its four seasons are 
nearly uniform in length ; but the great inclination of its 
equator to the plane of its orbit (49° 58') must, as in the 
case of Mercury, make a great difference in the relative 
length of day and night, and subject its polar regions to 
extreme changes of temperature. Venus's day is about 23 J 
hours long, and its year is equal to about 224f of our days. 

265. Venus's heat and light are twice as intense as 
ours. A dense, cloudy atmosphere is believed to envelop 
the planet. Spots have been observed on its sur&ce ; and 
irregularities are seen in the terminator, which are sup- 
change does it8 apparent diameter undergo, and wby ? 268. When is Venns dis- 

tingnished as the Morning, and when as the Evening, Star? What is its greatest 
distance f^om the San ? 264. In what respects does Venus differ little firom the 
Earth ? In what other respects does it resemble the Earth ? What must follow 
from the great inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit ? How long are 
Venu8^s day and year? 265. How do the heat and light of Venus compare with 
the Earth's ? What is believed to envelop the planet? What do theirregnlari- 



posed to indicate lofty monntunB, in some casee exceeding 

20 milea in height. 

266. HarB ( S ). — Mars, fourth in order from the San, is 
the nearest to 
theEartliofthe 
superior planets. 
IM day is of 
nearly the sanie 
length as ours ; 
its year is about 
twice as long 
as our year ; 
its diameter is 
two-thirds that 
of the Earth. 
The inclination 
of its axis to the 
plane of its or- 
bit does not dif- 
fer much from 
the Earth's, and 
its seasons are 
therefore similar 
to OHM. When 
it is nearest to 
the Earth, its 
apparent diam- 
eter is 7 times 
aslBi^easwheu 
it is farthest oft 
Mars has two 
moons, discov- 
ered in 1877. 



ties In the tflrmluator IndlcMe f He. Whicb ot the enperior planets ia aimresl 
to the Earth T How doen lUrs compare nilh Ote Earth, at regards Us day, Iti 
7ear, Its diameter, and IIb seasoiui t Hoir asd why does Ita apparent diametei 
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267. In Fig. 59 are presented two sketches of Mars. 
Here we have something strangely like the Earth. The 
shaded portions represent water, the lighter ones land, 
and the bright spot at the top of the drawings is prob- 
ably snow lying round the south pole. 

The two drawings represent the planet as seen in a tele- 
scope, which inverts objects, so that the south pole of the 
planet is shown at the top. In the upper drawing, which 
was made on the 25th of September, a sea is seen on the left, 
stretching down northward; while, joined to it, as the 
Mediterranean is to the Atlantic, is a long, narrow sea, 
which widens at its termination. In the lower drawing, 
made September 23d, this narrow sea is represented on 
the left. The coast-line on the right reminds one of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and the included Baltic Sea. 

268. It will now be seen how we are able to determine 
the length of a planet's day and the inclination of its axis. 
We have only to watch how long it takes one of the spots 
near the equator to pass from one side to l^e other, and 
the direction in which it moves, to get at both these &cts. 

269. For a reason that will be understood when we 
come to deal with the effect of the Earth's revolution round 
the Sun on the apparent positions and aspects of the 
planets, we sometimes see the north pole of Mars, some- 
times its south pole, and sometimes both. When but one 
pole is visible, the features which appear to pass across 
the planet's disk in about twelve hours — ^that is, half 
the period of the planet's rotation— describe curves with 
the concave side toward the visible pole. When both 
poles are visible they describe straight lines, exactly as in 
the case of the Sun (Art. 110). These changes enable all 
the surface to be seen at different times, and maps of Mars 



vaiy f 267. Describe the snrftice of the planet, as represented in two sketches 
taken in 1862. 268. How can we determine the lenfcth of a planet's day and the 
inclination of its axis? 269. What is the direction of the features which cross 
the disk of Mars ? How is the exact position of these features, as laid down in 
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have been constracted, the exact position of the features 
of the planet being determined by their latitude and lon- 
gitude, as in the case of the Earth. 

270. Mars has not only land, water, and snow, like the 
Earth, but also clouds and mists, and these have been 
watched at different times. The land is generally reddish 
when the planet's, atmosphere is clear ; this is due to the 
absorption of the atmosphere, as is the color of the setting 
Sun with us. Hence the fiery red light by which Mars is 
distinguished in the heavens. The water appears of a 
greenish tinge. 

271. Now, if we are right in supposing that the bright 
spot surrounding the pole is ice and snow, we ought to 
see it rapidly decrease in the planet's summer. This is 
actually found to be the case, and the rate at which the 
thaw takes place is one of the most interesting facts to be 
gathered from a close study of the planet. In 1862, this 
decrease was very visible. The sunmier solstice of Mars 
occurred on the 30th of August, and the snow-zone was 
observed to be smallest on the 11th of October, or forty- 
two of our days after the highest position of the Sun. This 
very rapid melting may be ascribed to the inclination of 
the planet's axis, the great eccentricity of its orbit, and 
the fact that the summer of the southern hemisphere occurs 
when the planet is near perihelion. 

272. Though we see in Mars so many things that re- 
mind us of the Earth, and show us that the extreme tem- 
peratures of the two planets are not far from equal, in one 
respect they differ widely. In consequence of the great 
eccentricity of the orbit of Mars, the seasons are not so 
nearly equal in length as with us, and owing to the longer 



maps, determined ? 270. How is Mara distingaished in the heavens ? To what 
is this red llg^ht attributable ? What tinge has the water on the snrfbce of Mars ? 
971. What is the bright spot observed near the sonth pole of Mars supposed to 
be ? What interesting fkct was observed in connection with this spot in 1868? 
To what may the rapid thaw be ascribed ? S72. In what respect does Mare dif- 
fer widely Arom the Earth 7 What is the length of the several seasons in the 
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year, they are of much greater extent. In the northern 
hemisphere of the planet, 

dsT"' t>ra. OijB. bn. 

1^ ^ring lasts 191 8 I Antnnm lasts 149 8 

M^nmmer " 181 1 "Winter « _Ui2„_a_ 

As we most reverse the aeasone for the sontftSsi Tiemi- 
sphere, spring and sommer, taken tc^ther, are 76 days 
longer In the northern hemisphere than in the souther^ 
— 273. Jupiter (It)- — Passing over the asteroids, which 
will be considered by themselves in the next chapter, we 
come to Jupiter, by far the largest planet of onr system. 
Jupiter exceeds the Earth in bulk nearly 1,400 tunes. 
Its revolution round the Sun is performed in about 12 of 
our years, with a velocity 80 times as great as that of a 



Fio. 90.— CovriBiTivB Sm or Jcpitbb amd tbi Eabth.— Bilti or Jvpiteb. 
cannon-ball. It turns on its axis in less than 10 hourB. 
The flattening at its poles is still greater than that at Mer- 

northarn hemliphore of tbe ptonelT How do tho sprtng »nd BDininer of the 
ionlhsm hemlsphBre lompire In Imeth wltl] those of the northern? 8J8. Which 
Is Iha l*Tgeit plaast of lh< SoUr Sj^tern f How doee It compRre la bulk with 
tbtBtrtht WlUlRralMpeiiodB of raTolaCloDuid rotttloor How do we llikd 
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cnry's, its polar diameter being to its equatorial diameter 
as 16 to 17. Tiiis flattening, represented in Fig. 60, is 
what we should expect from its very rapid rotation (Art. 
202). 

274. Jupiter stands nearly upright in its orbit, the iacli- 
nation of its axis being only about 8^ Hence in any given 
part of the surface there is very little change of season. 
In the equatorial regions, summer reigns throughout the 
year; the temperate zones rejoice in perpetual spring; 
while around the poles winter continually prevails. The 
polar day is 6 years long, and is followed by a night of 
equal length. Owing to the deviation of its orbit from a 
circle, the planet is 46 millions of miles nearer the Sun at 
perihelion than at aphelion, and receives in consequence \ 
more heat. 

275. Jupiter appears to the naked eye like a star of 
the first magnitude, bright enough sometimes, when the 
Moon is absent, in spite of its great distance, to cast a 
shadow like Venus. A glance at its disk, as represented 
in Fig. 60, shows us that we have something very unlike 
Mars. In fact it is surrounded by an atmosphere so densely 
laden with clouds, that of the actual surface we know 
nothing. 

276. What are generally known as the belts of Jupiter 
are dusky streaks which cross a brighter background in 
directions generally parallel to the planet's equator. They 
are sometimes seen in large numbers, and extend almost 
to the poles. The largest belts are, for 'the most part, 
situated on either side of the equator, just as the two belts 
of trade-winds on the Earth lie on either side of th% belt 
of equatorial calms. Outside these, again, we have the 
calms of Cancer and Capricorn represented, although these 

ItB shape to bave been affected by its rapid rotation ? S74. What is the inclina- 
tion of Japiter^B axis ? What follows, respecting the seasons ? How much more 
beat does the planet receiye at perihelion than at aphelion ? 276. How does Jn- 
piter appear to the naked eye ? By what is Japiter surrounded ? 276. Describe 
the belts of Jnplter, and their relative positions. What tint has the equatorial 
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belts are not so regularly seen, the portion of the planet's 
snrface in which they are sometimes visible being liable 
to great changes of appearance, in a comparatively short 
time. The portions of the atmosphere representing the 
terrestrial calm-belts sometimes exhibit a beantifdl rosy 
tint, the equatorial one especially. 

Besides the belts, spots are seen, sometimes bright and 
sometimes dark, which have enabled ns to determine the 
period of the planet's rotation. Its rotary velocity is so 
great that on the equator an observer would be carried 
round at the rate of 467 miles a minute, instead of 17 as 
on the Earth. This rapid rotation would necessarily break 
the cloudy surface into belts more than in our case or that 
of Mars. In the latter planet, indeed, no trace of cloud- 
belts has as yet been detected ; their absence is perhaps 
due to its slow rotation and small size. 

277. Though all astronomers do not agree that the 
surface of the planet is never seen, there are many good 
reasons for supposing this to be the case. In the first 
place. Mars and the Earth, whose atmospheres are nearly 
alike, have nearly the same density (Art. 157) ; while the 
density of Jupiter (and the same reasoning applies to Sat- 
urn, whose belts, as far as we can observe them, resemble 
Jupiter's), if what we see is all planet^ is only about one- 
fifth that of the Earth, or not far from that of water. 
Now, there is no reason to suppose that the matter of 
which Jupiter is composed differs so very widely in char- 
acter fi-om that of Mars and the Earth. It seems more 
probable that the apparent volume of Jupiter (and, in like 
mani^r, that of Saturn) is made up of a large shell of 
cloudy atmosphere and a kernel of planet, and that the 
density of the real Jupiter (and the real Saturn) may not 
differ very much from that of the Earth. 

belt ? What are seen besides the belts ? What is the planet^s lotaiy Telocity f 
What is the necessary effect of this rapid rotation on the atmosphere ? To what 
is the absence of cload-belts in liars due T 977. What reason is there for sup- 
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Moreover, our own planet was most probably envel- 
oped in a great shell of clondy atmospheTe, in one of the 
early stages of its history, before its cmst had cooled down 
(Art. 214). The fiitare ocean of Jupiter may now in like 
manner be spread about him, in the form of a blanket of 
cloud, 20,000 miles or hore in thickness. 

27S. Besides the changing features of Japiter itself the 
telescope reveals to us four moons, which, as they course 
along rapidly in orbits lying nearly in the plane of the 
planet's orbit, lend additional interest to the picture. In 



FIS. 61.— JDPnvB AKD HIS FOCB HOOHB. 

their various positions in their orbits, the satellites some- 
times appear at a great distance from their primary ; some- 
times they come between ns and the planet, appearing now 
as bright and now as dark spots on its surface. At other 
times they pass between the planet and the Sun, throwing 
their shadows on the planet's disk, and causing, in fact, 
eclipses of the Sun. They also enter the shadow cast by 
the planet, and are therefore eclipsed themselves; and 
sometimes they pass behind the planet, and are said to be 
ocffuUed. Of these appearances we shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

The passage of either a satellite or shadow is called a 
Transit. In a solar eclipse, could we observe it from Ve- 

poelng tbat Jnplur ami Satam an enTsIoped in ImmeuM sheHB of clondy Mduh- 
phere T In what was oni own planet probttbl; once enTeloped t STIS. How manj 
mooDi bus Jnplterr In wbat different ptwltkma does tbe laleacope exhibit 
tbemT What le meant hya Trtmsitl ITS. Hon do Jupiter's nUKin* compare 
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nos, we should see the shadow of onr Moon sweeping over 
the Earth's surface. 

279. Referring to the sizes of these satellites and their 
distances from the planet, in Table UL of the Appendix, 
we find that all bat one are larger than our Moon, and that 
all are farther firom thdr primary than our Moon is firom 
ua. Like onr Moon, they rotate on their axes in the same 
time aa they revolve round their primary. This is inferred 
from the fact that their light variea, and that they are al- 
ways brightest and dullest in the same positions with re- 
gard to Jupiter and the Soil J 

2Sa Satom (^). — Saturn, which is next to Jupiter in 
distance from the Sun, is also next to it in size, having a 
volume about 750 times that of the Earth. Its day is 
not half so long as ours, but it is 29^ of our years in mak- 
ing one complete revolution in its orbit. 

z8i. Saturn, which 
is belted like Jupiter, 
is surrounded not only 
by eight moons, but 
by a series of rings, 
the innermost one of 
which is transparent. 
The belts have been 
already referred to 
(Art. 211). Seven of 
the moons were known for sixty years before the eighth 
was discovered. Their diameters, distances &om their 
primary, etc., are given in Table HI, of the Appendix. 
ITie equator of Saturn, unlike that of Jupiter, is greatly 
inclined to the ecliptic ; transits, eclipses, and occultations 

wtcb oDr Moon In etzel How, in dlataace rrom Uie pibaajt In what respect 
do Hier reKomble our Mooar From wbit I9 thle Inferred t SaO. Wbat planet 
nake next lo Japltcr In gliet Hon does Satam compare with tbe EatU) In 
■Izef How do S&tnm'B da; and ^ear compare wltb oaraf 381. How luan]' 
moons taaa Satam t B; what slaa Ii It aanonnded t In what napect la Balam 
nrf unlike Japiter t In what plane do tbe orbits of Saturn's aalellites moMlj 
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of the satellites, the orbits of which for the most part lie 
in the plane of the planet's equator and rings, happen but 
rarely. 

nj 282. It is to the rings that most of the interest of this / ' 
pBnet attaches. We may imagine how sorely puzzled the 
earlier observers, with their very imperfect telescopes, 
were, by these strange appendages. The planet at first 
was supposed to resemble a vase ; hence the name Ansce^ 
or handles, given to the rings in certain positions of the 
planet. It was next supposed to consist of three bodies, 
the largest in the middle. The true nature of the rings 
was discovered by Huyghens in 1655, who announced it 
in this curious form : — 

^'aaaaaaa ccccc d eeeee g h iiiiiii lUl mm 
nnnnnnnnn 0000 pp q rr s ttttt uuuuu." 

These letters, placed in their proper order, read: — ^^Annu- 
lo cingitur tenuiplanOy nuBquam coJujerente^ ad eclipHcam 
indinatoy — " It is surrounded by a thin flat ring, nowhere 
attached to its surface, inclined to the ecliptic." 

There is nothing more encouraging in the history of 
astronomy than the way in which eye and mind have 
bridged over the tremendous gap that separates us from 
this planet. By degrees the fact that the appearance was 
due to a ring was determined ; then a separation was no- 
ticed, dividing the ring into two; the extreme thinness 
of the ring came out next, when Sir William Herschel 
observed the satellites "like pearls strung on a silver 
thread ; " then an American astronomer, Bond, discovered 
that the number of rings must be multiplied, we know not 
how many fold. The transparent ring was next made out 
by Dawes and Bond, in 1862; then the transparent ring 

lie ? What ie eald of tbe occarrence of transits, eclipses, and occaltations of the 
satellites? 283. What constitnte the most interesting feature of this planet? 
What was Saturn at first supposed to resemble? What were the rings first 
called? Who discoyered the true nature of the rings, and when? How did 
Huyghens announce his discovery ? State the discoTeries successively made re- 
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was dlBcovered to be divided as the whole syBtem had 
once been thought to be ; last of all comes evidence that 
the smaller diviuons in the variooB rings are enbject to 
change, and that the ring-syvtem itself is probably increas- 
ing in breadth, and approaching the planet. 

283. Fig. 03 vill give an idea of the appearance pre- 
Bented by Satnm and its atrange bat beautiM appendage ; 
also of itB size as compared with the Earth. It will be 
shown in Chapter XIL that we see sometimes one surface 
of the ring-syHtem, aometimeB another, and occauonally 
only its edge. > 



Fis. 6S.— Saiubh abd ihb Babth— Compisititk 8m. 
i 384. The ring-system is sitnated in the plane of the 
planet's eqnator, and its dimensions are as follows: — 
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HUes. 

Outside diameter of outer ring, . . . 166,920 

Inside " " ... 147,670 

Distance from outer to inner ring, . . 1,680 

Outside diameter of inner ring, . . . 144,310 

Inside " " ... 109,100 

Inside " dark ring, . . . 91,780 

Distance from dark ring to planet, . . 9,760 

Equatorial diameter of planet, . . . 71,900 

So that the breadths of the three principal rings, and of 
the entire system, are as follows : — 

MUes. 

Outer bright ring, 9,626 

Inner bright ring, 17,606 

Dark ring, ..... 8,660 

Entire system, 37,670 

In spite of this enormous breadth, the thickness of the 
rings is not supposed to exceed 100 mile8.J 

285. Of what, then, are these rings composed ? There 
is great reason for believing that they are neither solid nor 
liquid. The idea now generally accepted is that they are 
composed of myriads of little satellites, moving indepen- 
dently, each in its own orbit, round the planet ; giving rise 
to the appearance of a bright ring when they are closely 
packed together, and a very dim one when they are most 
scattered. In this way we may account for the varying 
brightness of the different parts, and for the haziness on 
both sides of the ring near the planet (shown in Fig. 84), 
which is' supposed to be due to some of the satellites being 
drawn out of the ring by the attraction of the planet. 

286. Although Saturn appears to resemble Jupiter in 
its atmospheric conditions, its year, unlike that planet's, 

fh>m the planet to the nearest dark ring ? What is the breadth of the three prin- 
cipal rings respectiyely ? What is the breadth of the entire system? What is 
the thickness of the rings ? 285. Of what are the rings now generally belieyed to 
consist? What are accounted for on this supposition ? S86. What follows fh)m 
the great inclination of Saturn's axis, with respect to its seasons ? By what be- 
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and like our Earth's, owing to the great inclination of its 
axis, is sharply divided into seasons. Saturn's seasons, 
however, are marked by something else than a change of 
temperature ; we refer to the effects produced by the pres- 
ence of its ring-appendage. To understand these effects, 
its appearance from the body of the planet must first be 
considered. As the plane of the ring-system lies in the 
plane of the planet's equator, an observer at the equator 
will only see its edge, and the rings will therefore look 
like a band of light passing through the east and west 
points and the zenith. As the observer, however, increases 
his latitude either north or south, the surface of the ring- 
system will begiQ to be seen, and will gradually increase 
in width. As it widens, it will also recede from the zenith, 
until in lat. 63° it is lost below the horizon ; and between 
this latitude and the poles it is altogether invisible. 

Now, the plane of the ring always remains parallel to 
itself, and twice in Saturn's year — ^that is, in two opposite 
points of the planet's orbit — ^it passes through the Sun. It 
follows, therefore, that during one-half of the revolution of 
the planet one surface of the rings is lit up, and during 
the remaining period the other surface. At night, in 
the one case, the ring-system will be seen as an illumi- 
nated arch, with the shadow of the planet passing over it, 
like the hour-hand over a dial ; and in the other, if it be 
not lit up by the light reflected from the planet, its posi- 
tion will be indicated only by the entire absence of stars. 

287. But if the rings eclipse the stars at night, they 
can also eclipse the Sun by day. In latitude 40° we have 
morning and evening eclipses for more than a year, grad- 
ually extending until the Sun is eclipsed during the whole 

Bides a change of temperature are its seasons marked ? How would the rings be 
presented to an observer at the equator of Saturn ? As he increases his latitude, 
what changes will be exhibited in the rings ? When will the rings sink below the 
horizon ? State the fiicts with respect to the illumination of the surfaces of the 
rings. How must the illuminated surface look at night ? How is the dark snr- 
foce indicated? 287. What phenomena are produced by the rings in the day- 
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day — that is, when its apparent path lies entirely in the 
region covered by the ring. These total eclipses continue 
for nearly 7 years, and eclipses of one kind or another take 
place for 8 years 292 days. This will give us an idea how 
largely the apparent phenomena of the heavens, and the 
actual conditions as to climates and seasons, are influenced 
by the presence of the ring. 

As the year of Saturn equals 29^ of our years, it fol- 
lows that each surface of the rings is in turn deprived of 
the light of the Sun for nearly 16 years. 

288. TTranus (W)- — ^XJranus, the next planet to Saturn, 
usually shines as a star of the sixth magnitude, and is just 
visible to the naked eye. It is 72 times larger than the 
Earth, and revolves about the Sun in 84 of our years. 
There being no spots on its surface, we are unable to fix 
the period of its revolution on its axis. The intensity of 
the solar heat and light received at Uranus are only -^ 
of ours. 

Uranus is attended by four moons, which are remark- 
able for their retrograde motion, travelling in the oppo- 
site direction to that of all the other planets, except the 
moon of Neptune, and in orbits nearly perpendicular to 
the orbit of then- primary. Owing to the great distance 
of Uranus, nothing is known of its physical peculiarities, 
except that its specific gravity is about ^ that of the 
Earth — a little greater than the specific gravity of ice. 

289. Neptune ( f ).— rNeptune, the most remote planet 
of the solar system and the third in size, is invisible to the 
naked eye. Seen through the telescope, it looks like a 
star of the eighth magnitude. Its revolution round the 
Sun is performed in about 165 of our years. It has one 

time ? Describe the eclipses in lat. 40'. How long is each snr&ce of the rings 
\n tarn deprived of the Snn^s light ? 288. What appearance does Uranos pre- 
sent ? How do its slse, its year, and the intensity of its light and heat compare 
with ours ? How many moons has IJranns ? For what are they remarkable ? 
What iS the specific gravity of Uranus ? 289. Which is the most remote planet 
of oar system? How does Neptane look? E[ow long is its year? £[ow many 
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mooD, a little nearer to its primary than our Moon is to 
us. Its light and heat have but y^^ the intensity of ours. 
Nothing is known of the period of rotation or the atmos- 
pheric conditions of Neptune. Its density is about ^ of 
the Earth's, or not quite equal to that of sea-water. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TBE ASTBROmS, OR BIINOR PIiANBTS. 
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290. Bode's Law. — If we write down 

J 3 6 12 24 48 96 

aina add 4 to each, we get 

4 7 10 16 28 62 100 

and this series of numbers represents very nearly the dis^ 
tances of the ancient planets from the Sun, as follows : — 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, — , Jupiter, Saturn,^ 
This singular fact was discovered by Titius, and is known 
by the name of Bode's Law. We see that the fifth term 
has apparently no representative among the planets. This 
fact acted so strongly on the imagination of Kepler that 
he boldly placed an undiscovered planet in the gap. 

291. Discovery of the Asteroids. — ^TJp to the time of the 
discovery of TJranus, the suspected planet had not revealed 
itself; when it was found, however, that the position of 
Uranus was very well represented by the next term of 
Bode's series, 196, it was determined to make an organized 
search for it. For this purpose a society of astronomers 
was formed ; the zodiac was divided into 24 zones, and 
each zone was confided to a member of the society. On 

moonB has it? How do Neptime^B light, heat, and density, compare with those 
of the Earth? 

290. What is meant by " Bode's Law" ? Which term of the series was not 
represented among the planets ? 291. What gave an impetus to the search foi 
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the first day of the present century a planet was discoyered 
and named Ceres, which, curiously enough, filled up the 
gap. The discovery of a second, third, and fourth, named 
respectively Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, soon followed ; and 
up to the present time (Feb., 1879) no less than 192 of 
these little bodies have been detected. See Table I., 
Appendix. 

292. Size of the Asteroids. — ^None of these planets, 
except occasionally Ceres and Yesta, can be seen by the 
naked eye. This is owing to their small size ; the largest 
minor planet is but 228 miles in diameter, and many of 
the smaller ones are less than 50. The force of gravity 
on their surfaces must be very small A man placed on 
one of them would spring with ease 60 feet high, and 
sustain no greater shock in his descent than he does on 
the Earth from leaping a yard. On such planets giants 
may exist; and those enormous animals which here re- 
quire the buoyant power of water to counteract their 
weight, may there inhabit the land. 

293. Orbits. — ^The orbits of the asteroids thus far dis- 
covered, for the most part, lie nearer to Mars than Jupiter, 
and are in some cases so elliptical, that, if we take the ex- 
treme distances into account, they occupy a zone 240,000,000 
miles in width — ^the distance between Mars and Jupiter 
being 336,000,000. The planet nearest the Sun is Flora, 
whose journey round that luminary is performed in 3J 
years, at a mean distance of 201,000,000 miles. The most 
distant one is Maximiliana, whose year is as long as 6^ 
of ours, and whose mean distance is 313,000,000 miles. 

There is a resemblance between the orbits of some of 
the asteroids and those of comets, not only in their degree 

the andiscovered planet? What plan was adopted? What was the reenlt? 
What farther discoveries have since been made ? S93. Which of the asteroids are 
occasionally visible to the naked eye ? What is the size of the asteroids ? What 
follows, with respect to the force of gravity ? 393. How do the orbits of the aste- 
roids thns far discovered lie ? How wide a zone do they occnpy ? Which of the 
asteroids is nearest the Snn ? Which is the most distant ? How do their mean 
distances and years compare ? In what respects do the orbits of some of the as- 
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of eccAitricity, bat sleo in their great inclination to the 
plane of the ecliptic. The orbit of Pallas, for instance, is 
inclined to this plane at an angle of 84° ; that of Mas- 
sUia, on the other hand, nearly coincides with it. 

294. Endenoea of Atmospbeie and Eotation.— Fallas 
has been supposed, &om its hazy appearance, to be but- 
romided by a dense atmosphere, and this may also be the 
case with the others, as their colors are not the same. 
There are also evidences that some among them rotate on 
their axes, like the larger planets. 
[1129;. Xode of Sifloorery, — The minor planets lately dis- 
covered shine as stars of the tenth or eleventh m^nitnde ; 
and the only way in which they can be detected, there- 
fore, is to compare the star-charts of different parts of the 
heavens with the heavens themselves, night after night. 
Should any point of light not marked on the chart be ob- 
served, it is immediately watched, and if any motion is 
detected, its rate and direction are determined. In the 

FiQ. M. 



latter case, either a new planet or a comet has been dis- 
covered. 



LS BBteroldf ! SKt. Describe tbe mode of diBCOTerlng the 
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Fig. 64, which represents on the left the star-map and on the right 
the field of view of the telescope, will give an idea of the method pur- 
sued. The stars shown in both are the same, and in the field of the 
telescope is seen the new body, which, absent from the map, and changing 
its position relatively to the stars, is found to be a member of our solar 
system. 

296. Theory respecting the Asteroids. — ^To account for 
the existence of the asteroids, it has been suggested that 
they may be fragments of a larger planet destroyed by 
contact with some other celestial body. One fact seems, 
above all, to indicate an intimate relation between all the 
minor planets : it is, that if their orbits are figured under 
the form of material rings, these rings will be found so 
entangled that it would be possible, by means of one 
among them, taken at hazard, to lift up all the rest. 

It is probable that the largest of the asteroids have 
been discovered; yet as more powerful instruments are 
used, many new ones, less easily visible from the Earth, 
will no doubt from time to time be added to their number. 
According to Le Verrier's computation, the total mass of 
these bodies revolving between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter is such that, allowing them to equal the Earth in 
density and to have an average size equal to that of such 
as have been already discovered, their whole number 
would be not far from 160,000 ! ' "; , , rf 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMETS. 

297. Wb have seen that round the white-hot Sun cold 
or cooling solid bodies, called planets, revolve; that be- 

minor planets. 296. What theory has been advanced, to acconnt for the eziet- 
ence of the asteroidfl ? What flict indicates an intimate relation between them ? 
What is probable with regard to future discoTeries ? How great may the num- 
ber of the asteroids be ? 
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cause they are cold they do not shine by their own light ; 
that they perform their journeys in almost the same plane ; 
that the shape of their orbits is oval or elliptical; and 
that they all move in one direction, — ^that is, from west to 

east. 

But these are not the only bodies which revolve round 
the Sun. There are, besides, masses, probably white-hot, 
called Comets (from the Greek tcouTJrrig, long-haired)^ 
which shine by their own light; which perform their 
journeys round the Sun in every plane, in orbits some of 
which are so elongated that they can scarcely be called 
elliptical ; and — a further point of diflference — ^while some 
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297. What have we learned with respect to the planets ? What other bodies 
haye we now to consider? How do comets differ from planets? 286. What 
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move round the Sun in the same direction as the planets, 
others revolve from east to west. 

298. Orbits of the Comets, — ^The orbits of the comets 
are either dUpseSj parabolas^ or hyperbolaa (see Fig. 65). 
Comets that move in elliptical orbits revolve round the 
Sun in definite periods. Their paths are exceedingly 
elongated, the cometary orbit which most nearly ap- 
proaches a circle (that of Faye's comet) having a much 
greater eccentricity than the planetary orbit which departs 
most from a circle (the asteroid Polyhymnia's). 
^^*"G^ets that describe parabolas or hyperbolas will 
never return, as these curves consist of two constantly- 
diverging branches. After once visiting our system, they 
go away forever, seeking perhaps another sun in the 
depths of the heavens. Some of those, however, that 
appear to describe parabolas may really move in greatly- 
elongated ellipses and return after very long periods. 

Here is a list of some comets whose period is known : — 



) 



^o 




00XET8. 


Time of 
Bevola- 

tiOQ. 


Neareet Ap- 
proach to the 
San. 


Greatest Dis- 
tance from the 
Son. 


Encke's . . 
De Vice's . . 
Winnecke's. . 
Brorsen's . . 
Biela's . . . 
D'Arrest's . . 
Faye's . . . 
Mechain's . 
HaUey's . . 




Years. 

5i 
6i 

13i 

Y6| 


32,000,000 
110,000,000 

• 64,000,000 
82,000,000 

192,000,000 

66,000,000 


387,000,000 
476,000,000 

637,000,000 
686,000,000 

603,000,000 

3,200,000,000 



carves do the comets describe ? What comets retam at fixed periods ? How do 
the elliptical cometary orbits compare in shape with the planetary orbits ? What 
comets will never retam ? Mention some of the short-period comets, and their 
time of revolntiom Mention some of the long-period comets, and their time of 



These are called Shori-period Comets. Of the Long- 
period Comets we may mention those of 1858, 1811, and 
1844, whose periods of revolution have been estimated at 
2,100, 3,000, and 100,000 years respectively. 
rA,z99. BistaaoM from tbe Bim. — ^From the table given 
above it will be seen how the distance of these erratic 
bodies from the Sun varies at different points of their or- 
bits. Thus Enoke's comet is twelve times nearer the Sun 
at perihelion than at aphelion. Some comets whose aphelia 
lie far beyond the orbit of Neptune, at perihelion almost 
graze the Son's sur&ce. Sir Isaac Newton estimated that 
the comet of 1680 approached so near the Sun that its 
temperature was two thousand 
times that of red-hot iron ; at 
its nearest point, it was bnt 
one-sixth part of the Sun's di- 
ameter from the enrfoce. The 
comet of 1843 also made a very 
near approach to the Son, and 
was visible in broad dayUght. 
30a Appeatasoe preamted 
by a Comet.— In Fig. 66 we 
give a repr^entation of Do- 
nati's Comet, visible in 18S8, 
which will serve to illustrate 
a general description ' of these 
bodies. The brighter part of 
the comet is called the head, 

or coma ; and sometimes the Fm. 6«.— Dohati's Cout (geneni 
head contains a br^hter por- ''**'" 

tion still, called the mtclewa. The tail is the dimmer part 
flowing from the head ; as observed in different comets, it 

rsTDlDlion. £MI. OItb Instancas Bhoirlng how lbs dlefauce or aoma comett Dom 
the SuDTBriea at dl(fei«iit points of their orblte. What hicta an s(al«d respect. 
lDgthecoiiielBori«8DandlS43! 300. Name sad describe Ibe different parts ofa 
camel. What different appeaniKea does the tall pieeeati Wbateridence la 
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may be long or short, straight or curved, smgle, doable, or 
multiple. The comet of 1744 had six tails, that of 1823 
two. In some comets, particularly those whose period of 
revolution is shortest, the tail is entirely wanting. 

Both head imd tail are so transparent that all but the 
faintest stars are easily seen through them. In 1858, the 
bright star Arcturus was visible through the tail of Do- 
nates comet, at a place where the tail was 90,000 miles in 
diameter. 

301. Changes in Appearance. — ^When these bodies are 
far away from the Sun, their heat is feeble, and their light 
dim ; we observe them in our telescopes as round misty 
bodies, moving very slowly, say a few yards in a second, 
in the depths of space. Gradually, as the comet ap- 
proaches the Sun, and its motion increases (for the nearer 
any body, be it planet or comet, gets to the Sun, the faster 
it travels), the Sun's action begins to be felt, the comet 
gets hotter, gives out. more light, and becomes visible to 
the naked eye. 

A violent action soon commences ; the gas bursts forth 
in jets from the coma toward the Sun, and is instiuitly 
driven back again, as the steam of a locomotive going at 
great speed is driven back on its path, though from a di5 
ferent cause. The jets rapidly change their position and 
direction, and a tail is formed, which seems to consist of 
the smoke or products of combustion driven off from the 
coma, probably by the repulsive power of the Sun, and 
rendered visible by his light. The tail is always turned 
away from the Sun, whether the comet be approaching or 
receding from that body. 

As the comet gets still nearer to the Sun, and there- 
fore to the Earth, we begin to see in some instances that 
the coma contains a nucleus, brighter than itself; the jets 

^^^^ -■'■'■-■■■■ ^.ii —--■■■ ■ ■■■ » ■ ... ■■■■■ . I ■ I »■» ■■ ■ ■ I I ,^^^^^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ aa 

there that both head and tail are transparent ? Mention a case in point. 801. 
What cliangeB of appearance take place, as a comet approaches the Snn? In 
what direction is the tail always tamed ? What does the coma sometimes con- 



are distinctly visible, and eome- 
timee the coma couBigts of a 
serieB of envelopes. This was 
the case in the beantiftd comet 
of 1858; the nnclens was con- 
tinaally throwing off these en- 
velopes, which Borronnded it 
like the layers of an onion, and 
peeled o^ expanding outward 
and giving place to others. 
Seven distinct envelopes were 
thns seen ; as they were driven 
ofl^ they seemed to be expelled 
into the tail. 

Hence the tails of comets, 
as a mle, rapidly increase as 
they approach the Sun, which 
gives rise to all this violent ac- 
tion. The tail of the comet of 1831 was 20,000,000 miles 
long, and this length has been exceeded in many cases. The 
tail of the comet of 1843 was 112,000,000 miles long, the 
diameter of the coma being 112,000 miles, that of the nn- 
clens 400 miles ; near perihelion, the tail increased at the 
rate of 35,000,000 miles a day. 

Halley's comet, as observed by Sir John Hersohel, and 
Enche's comet, are exceptions to the above mle. As these 
bodies approached the Snn, both tMl and coma decreased, 
and the whole comet appeared only like a star. Still, most 
comets iDCrease in brilliancy, and their tails lengthen, as 
they near the Sun, — so much so that in some instances 
they have been visible in broad daylight. The enormous 
efi^ct of a near approach to the Sun may be gathered from 
the fact that the comet of 1680, at its perihehon paas^e, 

tain r Wbat does the nucleus In some cueB throw offt Wbit doe* Uie ial\ gsn- 
enll; do, as Ihe comet gels itill nearer Uie Sns f What comela were siceplloD* 
to Ibla rule I Give the length of the tallB of tvo or three comuta. KB. WhM 
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while it was travelling at the rate of 1,200,000 miles an 
hour, in two days shot out a tail 60,000,000 miles long. 

302. Danger from Collisions. — ^In old times, when less 
was known about comets, they caused great alarm ; not 
merely superstitious terror, which connected their coming 
with the downfall of a king or the outbreak of a plague, 
but a real fear that they would dash our planet to pieces 
should they come into contact with it. Modem science 
teaches us that in the great majority of instances the mass 
of the comet is so small that we need not be alarmed ; in- 
deed, there is good reason to believe that on June 80th, 
1861, we actually passed through the tail of the glorious 
comet which then suddenly appeared, the only noticeable 
phenomenon being a peculiar phosphorescent mist. Again 
in 1776, a comet approached so close to Jupiter as to be- 
come entangled among its satellites, but the latter all the 
time pursued their way as if the comet had never existed. 
This, however, was by no means the case with the comet ; 
it was thrown entirely out of its course, its orbit was 
changed, and it has ceased to be a long-period comet, 
its revolution being now accomplished in about twenty 




103. A Divided Comet. — ^There is an instance on record 
of a comet's dividing into two portions, which afterward 
pursued distinct but similar orbits. This is Biela's comet, 
given in the table in Art. 298. But this is not all. These 
twin comets were due again at perihelion at the end of 
January, 1866, and ought to have been visible from the 
Earth on the 30th of November ; but in spite of the strict- 
est watching nothing was seen of them. It is believed that, 
like Lexell's comet, they have been diverted from their 
course by some member of our system, and that in this 



appreheneion was formerly felt respecting comets ? Wbat does modem science 
teach us ? What two occurrences show us that there is little cause for alarm ? 
303. What remarkable fects are mentioned in connection with Biela's comet? 
What is thought to have been the disturbing cause? 304. What hare we reason 
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case the November meteors may have been the disturbing 
cause. 

304. Physical Constitution of Comets. — ^In the case of a 
comet without a nucleus, we have reason to believe that 
the coma is a mass of white-hot gas, like that of which the 
nebulae are composed; whether a comet with a nucleus 
is made up of similar matter we do not know. One thing 
is certain, that as the tail indicates the waste, so to speak, 
of the head, each return to the Sun must reduce the mass 
of the comet. 

A diminution of velocity would in time reduce the 
most refractory comet into a quiet member of the solar 
family, as the orbit would become less elliptical, or more 
circular, at each return to perihelion. This effect has, in 
fact, been observed in some of the short-period comets. 
Encke's comet, for instance, now performs its revolution 
round the Sun in three days less than it did eighty years 
ago. This reduction of speed has been attributed to the 
resistance offered by the ethereal medium — a resistance not 
noticed in the case of the planets, because their mass is 
so much greater. 

Sir Isaac Newton calculated that a cubic inch of air at 
the Earth's surface — that is, as much as is contained in a 
good-sized pill-box — ^if reduced to the density of the air 
4,000 miles above the surface, would be sufficient to fill a 
sphere the circumference of which would be as large as 
the orbit of Neptune. The tail of the largest comet, if it 
be gas, may therefore weigh but a few ounces or pounds ; 
and the same argument may be applied to the comet itself, 
if it be not solid. With so limited a supply there is not 
room for waste, and in the case of so small a mass the re- 
sistance offered may easily become noticeable. 



to believe that a comet conBists of? What is certain with reBi>ect to each retarn 
to the Sun? What has been observed in connection with Bncke'a comet? To 
what iB this shortening of the period of revolution attributed ? What calculation 
was made by Newton f How much, then, may the tail of the lai^Bt comQt 
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305. Hnmber of Cometi. — ^From the earliest times, be- 
ginning with the Chinese annals, to onr own, about 800 
comets have been recorded ; but the number observed at 
present is much greater than formerly, as many are re- 
vealed by the telescope. It is thought that there may be 
many millions of these bodies belonging to our system, 
and perhaps passing between it and other systems. We 
see but few of them, because those only are visible to us 
which are favorably situated for observation when they 
pass the Earth in their journey to or from perihelion; 
while there may be thousands which at their nearest ap- 
proach to the Sun are beyond the orbit of Neptune. 

306. Cornet^ how formerly regarded. — Comets were in 
ancient times regarded as the harbingers of war, pestilence, 
and fjEunine. '^ A fearful star, for the most part, this comet 
is," says Pliny, " and not easily appeased." The Sertorian 
War, the civil dissensions between Pompey and CsBsar, 
and the cruelties of Nero, were all, as the Bomans thought, 
foreshadowed by these celestial messengers of iU. A 
comet of terrific sword-like appearance, according to Jose- 
phus, seemed to hang over Jerusalem, a. d. 69, inspiring 
the inhabitants with the greatest alarm ; which was real- 
ized by the destruction of the city the foUowing year. 

As late as the year 1456, all Europe was thrown into 
consternation by the appearance of a comet, which in the 
minds of the terrified people presaged victory to the Turks, 
who were at that time pressing hard upon Christendom. 
We are told that the bells were rung at noon every day, 
and prayers offered for preservation " from the Devil, the 
Turk, and the Comet." 

weigh, if it be gas ? 305. How maDy comets hare been recorded ? How does 
the number now observed compare with that formerly known ? Why is this ? 
How many comets, is it thought, may belong to our system ? Why dp we see so 
few of them? 806. How were comets regarded in ancient times? What does 
Pliny say of them ? What eyents in Roman history were thonght to haye been 
foreshadowed by comets ? By what was the destmct Ion of Jemsalem preceded ? 
What took place as late as the year 1456 ? What did the Norman Chronicle argue 
from the comet of 1066 a. d. ? 
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The Norman Chronicle refers to a comet which ap- 
peared in the year of the Norman Gonqaest, 1066, aa evi- 
dence of the divine light of William of Normandy to in- 
vade England. 



CHAPTER XI. 
MZmiORS AND BSBmOE^^S. 

307. Hnmber of Heteon. — There are very few clear 
nights in the year in wMoh, if we watch for some time, we 
shall not see one of those appearances which are called, 
according to their brilliancy. Meteors, Bolides, or Shooting- 
Stars. On some nights we may even see a shower of Gall- 
ing stare, and the shower in certain years is so dense that 
in some places the number seen at once equals the appar^ 
ent number of the fixed stars eeen at a glance. It has 
been calculated that the average number of meteors which 
traverse the atmosphere 
daily, and which are large 
enough to be visible to the 
naked eye on a dark clear 
night, is no less that 7,600,- 
000; and, if we include mete- 
ors which would be visible in 
a telescope, this number will 
be increased to 400,000,000 1 
Some utrouomers have even ac- 
conuted for the Zodiacal Light, Been 
at certain Beaaona, in tlie east before 
eonrise, and In the west after sod- 
m. «,-8u™ o, TO Z»i.o.i ,«,b,.ltHbuangttlo«.tam™ 
LioHi. collection of these minute bodies, 

an. What are TiBlbleon.iliiKwt an; clear night T On aome nlf^hta wbat ma; 
we even sea r How many meteon, on so BTerage. haa It been ealcnlated, traiem 
the atmoaphere dall; T To what hare nxoe aaltonomerB attributed the Zodiacal 
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which the Earth is thus constantly encountering, and which on entering 
our atmosphere become meteors. Too smaU to be seen separately, even 
with the telescope, they combine in countless multitudes, according to 
this hypothesis, to reflect to our eyes the light in question, borrowing it 
from the Sun round which they revolve. The shape of the Zodiacal 
light is that of a cone, with its base turned toward the Sun, and its 
axis nearly in the plane of the ecliptic, as shown in Fig. 68. 

308. Theory of the November Showen. — It is now gen- 
erally held that these little bodies are not scattered uni- 
formly in the space comprised by the Solar System, but are 
collected into several groups, some of which travel, like com- 
ets, in elliptic orbits round the Sun ; and that what we call a 
shower of meteors is due to the Earth's breaking through 
one of these groups. Two such groups are well defined, 
and we break through them in August and November in 
certain years. The exquisitely beautiful star-shower of 
1866 has placed the truth of this explanation beyond all 
doubt. 

To explain this theory further, we must again fall back 
upon our imaginary ocean (Art. Ill) to represent the plane 
of the ecliptic. Let us also suppose that the Earth's path 
is marked out by buoys placed at every degree of longi- 
tude, beginning from the place occupied by the Earth at 
the autumnal equinox. Now, if it were possible to buoy 
space in this way, we should see the November group of 
meteors rising from the plane at the point occupied by our 
Earth about the 14th of November. 

309. But why do we not have a star-shower every No- 
vember ? Because the meteors are not uniformly distrib- 
uted throughout their orbit, but are mostly collected in a 
great group in one part of it. To have a dense shower, we 
must not only cross their orbit, but cross it at a time when 
the principal group of little bodies is in that part of it 

Light? What is the shape of this light? 808. What opinion is now generally 
held respecting meteoric showers ? When do we break throngh two well-defined 
groaps f niastnte this theory as regards the November group, taking an imagi. 
nary ocean to represent the plane of the ecliptic. 809. Why do we not have 
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which we are crossing. Now, the group referred to per- 
forms its revolution in about 33j years; hence No- 
vember showers may be expected at intervals of about 83 
years. But as the meteors extend along their orbit in a 
great stream so far that it takes two or three years for them 
to clear the node, or point of their path at which they 
cross the Earth's orbit, a shower, more or less brilliant, 
proceeding from different parts of the same lengthened 
group, may X)ccur in two or three consecutive years. 

310. About a dozen of these November showers are re- 
corded. One of them occurred November 12th, 1799; 
another, of remarkable brilliancy, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1833, when it was estimated that 575 fell on an aver- 
age each minute. On the 14th of November, 1866, and 
also on the same day of the two following years, there was 
a recurrence of these remarkable phenomena. 

311. The Badiant-point. — Now, what will hi^en when 
the Earthy sailing along in its path, reaches.4^ node and 
encounters the mass of meteoric dust, the Articles of which 
are travelling in the opposite directio^^f 

Let us in ini^nation connect the Earth and Sun 
with a straight line. At any moment, the direction of the 
Earth's motion will be at right angles to this line (or, as 
it is called, a tangent to its of^) ; therefore, as longitudes 
are reckoned from right to left, the motion will be directed 
to a point 90° of longitude behina^e Sun. The Sun's 
longitude at noon on the 14th of Notejnber, 1866, was 
232°, within a few minutes ; 90° from this ghc^s us 142°. 

Since therefore the meteors, as we encounte^^^t^m in 
our journey, should seem to come from the point of space 
toward which the Earth is travelling, and not from either 
side, we ought to see them coming from a point situated 

star-Bhowere every Noyember? How]ong an intenral occaro between eaccee- 
Bive Bhowera ? 810. How many November showers are recorded f Mention three 
that have taken place. 811. In what direction do Uie meteoric particles travel, ae 
regards the Earth ? If oar theory is correct, from what longitude ought the me- 
teors to appear to come ? Explain why this is bo. Now, what waB actnally my 
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in longitude 142°, or thereabout. Now, what was actually 
seen? 

One of the most striking facts, noticed even by those 
who did not see its significance, was that all the meteors 
seen in the star-shower referred to seemed to come from 
one part of the sky. In fact, there was a region in which 
the meteors appeared trainless, and shone out for a mo- 
ment like so mksiY stars, becai^e they were directly ap- 
proaching us. Nea'r.this spot they were so numerous, and 
all so foreshortened and for the most part faint, that the sky 
at times put on almost a phosphorescent appearance. As 
the eye travelled from this region, the trains increased in 
length, those being longest as a rule which first made their 
appearance overhead, or which trended westward. Now, 
if the paths of all had been projected backward, they 
would have intersected in one region, that, namely, in 
which the most foreshortened ones were seen. In fact, 
there were moments in which the meteors belted the sky 
like the meridians on a terrestrial globe, the pole of the 
globe being represented by a point in the constellation Leo. 
From this point^they all seemed to radiate^ and Badiant- 
point is the ^propriate name given to it by astronomers. 
Now, the longitude of this point is 142°, or thereabout. 

The/apparent radiation from this point is an efiect of 
persp^ive ; hence we gather that the paths of the meteors 
ar^parallel, or nearly so, and that the meteors themselves 
all travel in straight lihes from the radiant-point. 
(\Q^i2. Orbits of the Meteors. — ^By careful observations 
of the radiant-point it has been determined that the orbit 
of each member of the November star-shower, and there- 
fore of the whole mass, is an ellipse with its perihelion 
lying on the Earth's orbit, and its aphelion just beyond 
the orbit of Uranus ; that its inclination to the plane of 

ticed ? What 1b meant by the Badiant-point ? How is it sitnated f To what ia 
the apparent radiation from this point dne ? What conclnsions do we draw 
from this ? 812. What has been established with respect to the orbit of the me* 
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the ecliptic is 17^ ; and that the direction of the motion 
of the meteors is retrograde. 

Up to the present time 56 such radiant-points have 
been determined, which possibly indicate 56 similar 
groups moving round the Sun in cometary or planetary 
orbits. The meteors of particular showers vary in their 
distinctive characters, some being larger, brighter, and 
more ruddy, than others — some swiftTer, and drawing after 
them more persistent trains, than those of other showers. 

313. Cause of the Luminous Appearance. — ^Let us now 
take the case of a single meteor entering our atmosphere ; 
why does it present such a brilliant appearance ? 

In the first place, we have the Earth travelling at the 
rate of 1,100 miles a minute, plunging into a mass of bodies 
whose velocity, at first equal to its own, is soon increased 
to 1,800 miles a minute by the Earth's attraction. The 
meteoric body enters our atmosphere at this rate — 30 
miles a second. Its motion is soon arrested by the friction 
of that atmosphere, which puts a brake on it, as it were, — 
and it becomes hot, just as the wheel of a tender gets hot 
under similar circumstances, or a cannon-ball when the 
target impedes its further flight. So hot does it get that, 
at last, as great heat is always accompanied by light, we 
see it ; it becomes vaporized, and leaves a train of lumi- 
nous vapor behind it. 

Heat results from the stoppage of anj mechanical force, in proportion 
to the amount of force stopped. The number of meteors is known to be 
immense; multitudes bejond conception may exist in the planetarj 
spaces ; it has been thought, as already stated, that the Zodiacal Light 
may even be due to a great ring of these little bodies surrounding the 
Sun and reflecting its light. Now, putting these facts together, some 
philosophers have attempted to account for the constant supply of solar 
heat, kept up without perceptible diminution from century to century, 

teora of the Noyember Btar-ehower ? How many radiant-polntB have been deter- 
mined up to the present time ? What, poBsibly, do these indicate ? In what 
respectB do the meteors of particular showers vary? 818. What is the cause of 
the luminous appearance of meteors ? How have some explained the constant 
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bj attributing it to the stoppage in the solar atmosphere of a succession 
of meteoric bodies flying toward the Sun with an enormous velocity, 
accelerated by the solar attraction until they enter this atmosphere, 
when their force is extinguished by its resistance. 

314. Size and Distance from the Earth. — ^AU the parti- 
cles which compose the November shower are small; it 
has been estimated that some of them weigh but two 
grains, and that comparatively few exceed a pomid. They 
begin to bum at a height of 74 miles, and are burnt up 
and disappear at an elevation of 54 miles; the average 
length of their visible paths being 42 miles. It is sup- 
posed that the November-shower meteors are <}omposed 
of more easily destructible or more inflammable materials 
than a^rolitic bodies. 

315. Other Star-showers. — ^What has been said about 
the appearance of the November meteors applies to the 
other star-showers, particularly those of August and 
April, the meteors of which also travel round the Sun in 
cometary orbits. In fact, there is reason to believe that 
three bodies which were observed and recorded as comets, 
were really nothing but meteors, and belonged one to the 
November, one to the August, and one to the April group. 

The Augput Meteors appear about the 10th of that 
month, their radiant-point being in the constellation Per- 
seus, and their number inferior to that of the November 
meteors. It is believed that they are distributed, though 
in unequal numbers, along their entire orbit, and that this 
orbit is considerably inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and extends beyond the orbit of Neptune. 

(J|)i6. Detonating Meteors. — ^In the case of the Novem- 
ber and August meteors and shooting-stars generally, the 



supply of solar heat ? 814. What is the size of the particles that compose the 
Noyember shower? What is their height? Of what kind of materials are they 
thought to be composed? 815. To what else will what has been said about the 
Noyember meteors apply? What is there reason to belieye respectlngr three 
bodies that passed for comets ? When do the August meteors appear ? Where la 
their radiant-point? How are they thought to be distributed? What is said of 

8 
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maBB is BO Btn&ll that it is entirely changed into vapor and 
disappears vithont noise. There are other claHseB of 
meteoric bodies, however, witli nmch more Btrikiiig 
efiecta. At times meteors of imuBiial brilliancy are heard 
to explode mth great noiae ; these are called Detonating 
Meteors. On Kovemher 15th, 1859, a meteor of this 
clius passed over New Jersey ; it was visible in the fiJl 
sunlight, and was followed by a series of terrific ex- 
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plosions, which were compared to the discbarge of a 
tbonsand cannon. Other meteors are so lai^e that they 
reach the Earth before complete vaporization takes place ; 
and we then have a fall of what are called Meteorites, 
often accompanied by loud explosions. 

317. XfltwHTitea. — Meteorites are masses which, ovring 
to their size, resist the action of the atmosphere, and 
actually complete their fall to the Earth. They are 
^vided into Aerolites, or meteoric atones; ASrosiderites, 
or meteoric iron/ and ASrosiderolites, which comprise 
the intervening varieties. 

318. We do not know whether the meteorites, and 
meteors which occmionaUy appear, and which are there- 

their orMtT SIS. VTiej do Bboating^targ gsnenllT dluppcar niUioat ludHt 
Wlut other meteoric hodles are tbar« wltb wMch tills Is not the e»e T Dveciib* 
■ detODitliv metaor that pUBsd oTer New Jersey. Whst happena In tin (»>e of 
Tei7l«iceiii«l«orsI S17. Wluitaie Uet«arlte>r Into what claine are ttie; itt- 
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fore called Sporadic Meteors, belong to groups or not, 
although, like the star-showers, they are most common 
at particular dates. As they are independent of geo- 
graphical position, it has been thought that there may 
be some astronomical and perhaps a physical difference 
between them and the ordinary shooting-stars. 

319. Showers of Aerolites. — ^Meteorites of considerable 
size occasionally reach the Earth's surface, by which men 
and cattle have been killed, and buildings set on fire. 
They sometimes fall in showers. 

Among the largest a^rolitic falls of modem times, we 
may mention the following. On the 26th of April, 1803, 
at 2 p. M., a violent explosion was heard at L'Aigle, in 
Normandy, a luminous meteor having appeared in the air 
with a very rapid motion a few moments before. Two 
thousand stones fell, so hot as to bum the hands when 
touched. The shower extended over an area nine miles 
long and six miles wide, close to one extremity of which 
the largest of the stones, weighing nearly twenty-four 
pounds, was found. 

A similar shower of stones fell at Stannem, between 
Vienna and Prague, on the 22d of May, 1812, when two 
hundred stones fell on an area eight miles long by four 
miles wide. The largest stones in this case were found, 
as before, near the northern extremity of the ellipse. A 
third stone-fall occurred at Orgueil,in the south of France, 
on the evening of the 14th of May, 1864. The area over 
which the stones were scattered was eighteen miles long 
by five miles wide. 

At Euyahinza, in Hungary, on the 9th of June, 1866, 
a luminous meteor was seen, and an aerolite weighing six 
hundredweight, and nearly one thousand smaller stones, 
fell on an area measuring ten miles in length and four in 
width. The large mass was found, as in the other cases, 

yided? 818. What is meant by Sporadic Meteors ? What has been thought re- 
Bpectingthem? 819. Describe the fiiU of aSrolites at L'Aigle. At Stannem. At Or- 
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at one extremity of the oval area. The fall was followed 
by a loud explosion, and a smoky streak was visible in the 
sky for nearly half an hour. 

^ 320. Chemical Composition of Meteorites. — ^A chemical 
examination of the fragments of meteorites shows that, 
although in their composition they are unlike any other 
natural product, their elements are all known to us, and 
that they consist of the same materials, though in each 
variety some particular element may predominate. In the 
main, they are composed of metallic iron and various com- 
pounds of silica, the iron forming as much as 95 per cent, 
in some cases, and only 1 per cent, in others ; hence the 
division into the three classes referred to in Art. 817. 
The iron is always associated with a certain quantity of 
nickel, and sometimes with cobalt, copper, tin, and chro- 
mium. Among thje silicates may be mentioned augite, 
and olivine, a mineral found abundantly in volcanic rocks. 

Besides these substances, a compound of iron, phospho- 
rus, and nickel, called schreiberzite^ is generally found ; this 
compound is not a natural terrestrial product, but has been 
artificially produced. Carbon has also been detected. 

321. The chemical elements found in meteorites up to 
the present time are as follows : — 

MetaUoida: — Oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
silicon. 

Metala : — ^Iron, nickel, chromium, tin, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, calcium, potassium, sodium, cobalt, manganese, 
copper, titanium, lead, lithium, strontium. 
— ^322. Structure of Meteorites. — ^The structure of meteor- 
ites having been carefully studied with the microscope, it 
has been ascertained that the matter of which they are 
composed was certainly at one time in a state of fusion ; 



gieil. At Enyahlnza. 890. What is shown by a chemical examination of the fn/g- 
ments of meteorites ? Of what are they composed in the main ? What are found 
among the silicates ? What is said of schrelberzUe f 831. Which of the metalloids 
have been found in meteorites f Which of the metals ? 838. What has been ascer- 
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and that the most remote condition of which we have posi- 
tive evidence was that of small, detached, melted globules. 
The formation of these cannot be satis&ctorily explained 
except by supposing that their constituents were originally 
in the state of vapor, as they now exist in the atmos- 
phere of the Sun ; and that, on the temperature's becoming 
lower, they condensed into these ^^ ultimate cosmical parti- 
cles." These afterward collected into larger masses, which 
have been variously changed by subsequent metamorphic 
action, broken up by repeated mutual impact, and often 
again collected together and solidified. The meteoric irons 
are probably those portions of the metallic constituents 
which were separated from the rest by fusion, when the 
metamorphism was carried to that extreme point. 



-•♦♦- 



CHAPTER XII. 

AFPARBNT MOVEBCBNT8 OF THB HEAVENLY 



1^23. Ik the preceding chapters we have studied in de- 
tail the whole universe of which we form a part; its 
nebulae and stars ; the nearest star to us — ^the Sun ; and 
lastly, the system of bodies which centre in this star, our 
own Earth being among them. 

We should now, therefore, be in a position to see ex- 
actly what " the Earth's place in Nature " really is. We 
find it, in fact, to be a small planet travelling round a 
small star, and that the whole solar system is but a mere 
speck in the universe — an atom of sand on the shore, a 
drop in the infinite ocean of space. 

tained by a mlcroBcopic ezamination of the stnictnre of meteorites ? How is 
the formation of these detached melted globules explained ? What are the mete- 
oric irons supposed to be ? 

828. What bave we stadied in the preceding chapters? What, therefore, 
shonld we now be able to see ? What in fact is the Barth, and what the whole 
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324. The SarUi an Obflervatory. — ^Bnt, however umm* 
portant the Earth may be, compared with the mdverse 
generally, or even with the Sun, it is all in all to us who 
inhabit it, and especially so in an astronomical light; 
for, although we have in imagination looked at the vari- 
ous celestial orbs from all points of view, our bodily eyes 
are chained to the Earth. The Earth is, in fact, our ob- 
servatory, the very centre of the visible creation ; and this 
is why, until men knew better, it was thought to be the 
very centre of the actual one. 

More than this, the Earth is not a ^0^(7 observatory; 
it is a movable one, and has a double motion, turning 
round its own axis while it travels round the Sun. Hence, 
although the stars and the Sun are at rest, they appear to 
us to move rapidly, and rise and set every twenty-four 
hours. Though the planets go round the Sun, their circu- 
lar movements are not visible to us as such, for our own 
annual movement is mixed up with them. 

Having described the heavens, then, as they are, we 
must describe them as they seem. The real movements 
must now give way to the apparent ones; we must, in 
short, take the motion of our observatory, the Earth, into 
account. 

r 325. Apparent Movements, how produced.— To make 
tnh matter clear, let the Earth be supposed to be at rest, 
neither turning on its axis nor travelling round the Sun. 
In that case, the side turned toward the Sun would have 
perpetual day,, the other side perpetual night. On the 
one side, the Sun would appear at rest — ^there would be 
no rising and setting ; on the other, the stars would be 
seen at rest in the same manner. The whole heavens 
would be, as it were, dead. 

solar Byetem ? 824. What makes the Earth Important to ns, in an astronomical 
point of view ? What kind of an observatory is the Earth ? What apparent mo- 
tions are the result of the Earth's real motions ? Why do not the planets appear 
to move in circles? What movements are we now to consider? 8S5. If the 
Earth had no motion at all, what would follow ? If the Earth tamed on its axis 
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Again, let us suppose the Earth to go round the Sun 
as the Moon goes round the Earth, turning once on its 
axis during each revolution, which would result in the 
same side of the Earth always being turned toward the 
Sun. The inhabitants of the illuminated hemisphere 
would, as before, see the Sun motionless in the heavens ; 
but in this case, those on the other side, although they 
would never see the Sun, would still see the stars rise and 
set once a year. 

These examples show how the Earth's real movements 
produce the various apparent movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The latter are mainly of two kinds — ^Daily Ap- 
parent Movements and Yearly Apparent Movements ; the 
first being due to the Earth's daily rotation on its axis, 
and the second to the Earth's yearly revolution round the 
Sun. In each case the apparent movement is, as it were, 
a reflection of the real one, in the *opposite direction ; ex- 
actly what one observes when travelling smoothly in a 
railroad train or balloon. When we travel in an express 
train, the objects appear to fly past us in the opposite di- 
rection to that in which we are going ; and to the occu- 
pants of a balloon, in which not the least sensation of mo- 
tion is felt, the Earth always seems to fall down from 
them, or rush up to meet them, when the balloon rises or 
descends. 

The Celestial Spfiere. 

jr?326. The Celestdal Sphere. — We shall first study the 
effects of the Earth's rotation on the apparent movements 
of the stars. 

The daily motion of the Earth is very different in dif- 
ferent parts — at the equator and poles, for instance. An 

bat once daring each reyolation roond the San, what woald be the resalt ? What 
shoold these examplee show as ? Into what classeB may the apparent move- 
ments be divided? Of what is the apparent movement in each case a reflection ? 
niastrate this. 336. How does the daily motion of the Earth differ in different 
ports ? What sboald we expect to see in conseqaence ? What do we see ? What 
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observer at a pole is simply turned round without chan- 
ging his place, while one at the equator is swung round 
a distance of nearly 25,000 miles every day. We ought, 
therefore, to expect to see corresponding differences in the 
apparent motions of the heavens, if they are really due to 
the actual motions of our planet. Now, this is exactly 
what is observed. Not only is the apparent motion of the 
heavens from east to west — ^the real motion of the Earth 
being from west to east — ^but those parts of the heavens 
which are over the poles appear at rest, while those over the 
equator appear in most rapid motion. In short, the appar- 
ent motion of the Celestial Sphere — ^the name given to the 
visible vault of the sky — ^to which the stars appear to 
be fixed, and to which their positions are always referred, 
is exactly similar to the real motion of the terrestrial 
sphere, our Earth; but, as we said before, in an opposite 
direction. 

Before proceeding further, however, we must explain 
the terms applied to different parts of the Celestial Sphere. 
^' y 327. Celestial Poles and Equator ; Zenith and Nadir. — 
In the first place, as the stars are so far off, we may im- 
agine the centre of the Celestial Sphere to lie either at the 
centre of the Earth or in our eye, and we may imagine it 
as large or as small as we please. The points at which 
the Earth's axis would pierce this sphere, if it were ex- 
tended at each end, we call the Celestial Poles ; the great 
circle lying in the same plane as the terrestrial equator is 
distinguished as the Celestial Equator, or Equinoctial 
The point overhead is the Zenith ; the point beneath our 
feet, the Nadir. 

^>8. Declination and Bight Ascension. — ^As the Earth 
is belted by paraUels of latitude and meridians of longi- 



Ib the Celestial Sphere ? To what is the apparent motion of the celestial sphere 
similar ? 827. Where may we imag^ine the centre of the celestial sphere to lie ? 
What is meant by the Celestial Poles? What is the Celestial Equator? The 
Zenith? The Nadir? 828. By what are the heavens belted, to the astronomer? 
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tticky SO are the heavens belted to the astronomer with 
parallels of declination and meridians of right ascension, 
/n If we suppose the plane in which our equator lies, ex- 
tended to the stars, it wiU pass through all the points 
which have no declination (0°). Above and below this 
plane we have north and south declination, as we have 
north and south latitude, till we rea6h the pole of the 
equator (90**). 

f n As we start from the meridia/n of Chreenwich in reckon- 
ing longitude^ so do we start from a certain point in the 
celestial equator occupied by the Sun at the vernal equi- 
nox, called the first point of Aries^ in measuring right 
ascension. As we say such a place is so many degrees 
east of Greenwich, so we say such a star is so many hours, 
i^inutes, or seconds, east of the first point of Aries. 
(J2^n short, as we define the position of a place on the 
Earth by saying that its latitude and longitude (in de- 
grees) are so-and-so, in like manner do we define the posi- 
tion of a heavenly body by saying that, referred to the 
celestial sphere, its declination (m degrees) and right 
ascension (m tune reckoned from Aries) are so-and-so. 
(T) 329. Sometimes the distance from the north celestial 
pole is given instead of that from the celestial equator. 
This is called North-polar Distance, and is denoted in 
almanacs, etc., by the initials N. P. D. As the pole is 90® 
from the equator, the north-polar distance is evidently the 
complement of the declination — ^that is, the difference be- 
tween the declination and 90®. 

330. The Horizon. — Altitude, Azimuth, etc. — ^The terms 
defined above apply to the celestial sphere generally. 
When we consider that portion of it visible in any one 



To what on the Sarth do these lines correspond? What in the heavens corre- 
spond to latitude and longitude on the Earth ? From what is declination meas- 
ured? From what, right ascension? niustrate the way in which these terms 
are used. 839. To locate a point in the heavens, what is sometimes given instead 
of its declination ? What relation do the north-polar distance and the declina- 
tion bear to each other ? 830. What is meant by the Visible or Sensible Horizon ? 
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place, or the sphere of ohservaiion^ there are other terms 
employed, which we proceed to explain. 

In any place the visible portion of the celestial sphere 
seems to rest on either the Earth or the sea. The line 
where the heavens and Earth seem to meet is called the 
Visible or Sensible Horizon; the Plane of the Visible 
Horizon meets the Earth at that point of the surface 
which is occupied by the observer. The Rational, or True 
Horizon, is a great circle of the heavens, the plane of 
which is parallel to the former plane, but which, instead 
of being a tangent to the Earth's snr&ce, passes through 
its centre. 

331. A Vertical line is a line passing from the zenith 
to the nadir, and therefore through the observer; it is 
clearly at right angles to the planes of the horizon. 

332. K it is desired to point out the position of a 
heavenly body, not on the celestial sphere generally, but 
on that portion of it visible above the horizon of a place 
at a given moment, this is done by determining either its 
aUUvde or zenithrdistance^ and its azimuth (instead of its 
declination and right ascension). 

Altitude is the angular height above the horizon. 

Zenith-distance is the angular distance from the zenith. 
As the zenith is 90° from the horizon, the zenith-distance 
is evidently the complement of the altitude — that is, the 
difference between the altitude and 90®. 

Azimuth is the angular distance between two planes, 

' . ptfe of which passes through the north or south point 

- -' ^ (according to the hemisphere in which the observation is 

made), and the other through the object, both passing 

through the zenith. Azimuth is to Altitude what longi- 

Where does tbe Plane of tbe Visible Horizon toach the Earth ? What ie the Ra- 
tional or Tme Horizon ? 331. What is a Vertical Line ? 332. How is the posi- 
tion of a heavenly body pointed out on that part of the celestial sphere which is 
visible above the horizon of a place at a given moment ? What is Altitude ? 
What is Zenith-distance ? What relation do they bear to each other? What is 
Azimuth ? What relation does azimuth bear to altitude ? 833. What is meant 
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tude IS to latitude, or what right ascension is to declina- 
tion. 

333. The Celestial Meridian of any place is the great 
circle on the sphere corresponding to the terrestrial 
meridian of that place, catting therefore the north and 
south points. 

The Prime Vertical is another great circle passing 
through the east and west points and the zenith. J Vyi {jTI 

Apparent Movements of the Stars. 

^^34. Kinng, Cobninationy and Setting of the Stars. — 
We are now prepared to proceed with our inquiry into 
the apparent movements of the celestial sphere. We shall 
continue to speak of the Sun or a star as rising or setting, 
although the student now understands that it is, in fact, 
the plane of the observer's horizon which changes its 
direction with regard to the heavenly body, in consequence 
of its being carried round by the Earth's motion. When 
a star is so situated that it is just visible on the eastern 
horizon, it is said to rise. When the rotation of the 
Earth has brought the plane of the horizon under the 
meridian which passes through the star, the latter is said 
to culminate or pass the meridian. When the plane of 
the horizon is carried to the nadir of the point it passed 
through when the star first became visible, the star 
appears on the opposite — that is, the western — ^horizon, 
and is said to set. 

C^SS' Apparent Hovements, as seen from Different Parts 
ohSke Earth. — ^Let Fig. 70 represent the celestial sphere, 
and N an observer at the north pole of the Earth. To 
him the north pole of the heavens (P) and the zenith 
(Z) coincide, and his true horizon is the celestial equa- 

by the Celestial Meridian of any place ? What is the Prime Vertical f ^84. When 
we speak of the Sun or a star as rising or settin^i:, what do we really mean ? When 
iB a star said to culminate f 836. Witli Fig. 70, explain the apparent movements 
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Fig. 70 
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tor. Above his head is the pivot on which the heavens 
appear to revolve, as beneath his feet is the pivot on which 

the Earth actually revolves; 
and round this point the stars 
appear to move in circles, 
which get larger and larger 
as the horizon is approached. 
The stars never rise or set, 
but always keep the same dis- 
tance from the horizon. The 
observer is merely carried 
round by the Earth's rota- 
tion, and the stars seem to be 

•^^p'^a.^T^.rSS carried round in the opposite 

direction. 
^-36. We will now change our position. In Fig. 71 
the celestial sphere is again represented, but this time we 
suppose an observer, Q^ at its centre, to be on the Earth's 

equator. In this position 
we find the celestial equa- 
tor in the zenith, and the 
celestial poles PP on the 
true horizon, and the stars, 
instead of revolving round 
a fixed point overhead, and 
never rising or setting, rise 
and set every twelve hours, 
travelling straight up and 
down along circles which 
Fze. 71.— The cblbbtial sfhxbb, yiewxd get smaller and smaller as 

F»OM THE B^HTATOE. A RieHT SPHEBE. ^^ j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^j^j^ ^^^ 

approach the poles. The spectator is carried up and down 
by the Earth's rotation, and the stars appear to be so carried. 




of the stars, as seen from the north pole. 896. How is the observer supposed to 
be placed in Fig. 71 ? In this position, where do we find the celestial equator, 
and where the poles ? How do the stars appear to move, and why ? 887. In Fig. 
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7. Tet another figure, to show what happens half- 
way between the poles and the equator. At 0, in Fig. 
72, we imagine an observer to be placed on our Earth in 
latitude 45^ (that is, half-way between the equator in 
lat. 0°, and the north pole in lat. 90°). Here the north 

celestial pole will be 
D half-way between the 

zenith and the hori- 
zon (see Figs. 70 and 
71) ; and close to the 
pole he will see the 
j^f stars describing cir- 
cles, inclined, how- 
ever, and not retain- 
ing the same dis- 
tance from the hori- 
zon. As the eye 
leaves the pole, the 

Fig. 7S.— ^Ielbstial Sphebb, yiswxd from a Mid- ^ 

DUB Latitude. An Oblique Sphebb. Diy rep- obliquely, and de- 
resents tbe apparent path of a circnmpolar star ; -v. 1 'I 

B B' B'\ the path and rising and setting points SCnDC larger Circles, 

of an equatorial star ; C C C" and A A' A'\ those araduallv diDDinff 

of stars of mid-dedination, one north and the ° ^ ^^ ° 

other south. more and more uu' 

der the horizon, imtil, when the celestial equator, B S B"^ 
is reached, half their journey is performed below it. 
Farther south, we find the stars rising less and less above 
the horizon ; and finally, as there were northern stars that 
never dip below the horizon, so there are southern stars 
which never appear above it. 

,OTo observers in lat. 45° south, the southern celestial 
pole is in like manner visible ; the stars we never see in 
the northern hemisphere, never set ; the stars which never 
set with us, never rise ; the stars which rise and set with 
us, set and rise with them^ C, ) , ^ \. 
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78, where do we suppose the observer to be placed ? Explain the movements of 
the starSf as seen flrom this point. What appearances would be presented in lat. 
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338. Stan Tiflible in Biffereiit Latitndes.— Now let the 
celestial sphere be divided into two hemispheres, a northern 
and a southern : it is evident that an observer at the north 
pole sees only the stars of the northern hemisphere ; one 
at the south pole, only those of the southern; while one at 
the equator sees both. An observer in a middle north 
latitude sees all the northern stars and some of the 
southern ones ; and another in a middle southern latitude 
sees all the southern stars and some of the northern ones. 

Hence, in middle latitudes, and therefore in the United 
States, we may divide the stars into three classes : — 

L Those northern stars which never set (northern 

circumpolar stars). 
n. Those southern stars which never rise (southern 

circumpolar stars). 
HL Those stars which both rise and set. 

339. It is easily gathered from Figs. 70, Yl, 72, that the 
height of the celestial pole above the horizon at any place 
is equal to the latitude of that place ; for at the equator, 
in lat. 0^, the pole was on the horizon, and consequently 
its altitude was nothing ; at the pole, in lat. 90^, it was in 
the zenith, and its altitude was therefore 90®; while in 
lat. 46® its altitude was 46®. Accordingly, at New York, 
in lat. 40f ®, its altitude will be 40j® ; hence, stars of less 
than that distance from the pole will always be visible, as 
they will be above the horizon when passing below the 
pole. All the stars, therefore, within 40f ® of the north 
pole will form Class I. ; all those within 40f ® of the south 
pole. Class n. ; and the remainder — ^that is, all stars from 
49i® N. (90®-40i®=49i®) to 49^ S. will form Class lEL 

46* south r 888. What stars are visible to an observer at the north pole ? At the 
9oath pole? At the equator? In a middle northern latitude? In a middle 
southern latitude ? In middle latitndes, how may the stars be divided ? 889. 
What is the height of the celestial pole above the horizon at any plsoe ? mas* 
trate this in the case of New York, and state what stars will there belong to 
each of the three classes Just speciiied. What stars belong to each of the three 
classes, in the latitude in which you live ? 840. What may be used with advan- 
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340. Use of the Globes. — ^In these and similar inquiries 
the use of the terrestrial and the celestial globe is of great 
importance. To use either properly, we must begin by- 
making each a counterpart of what is represented; that 
is, the north pole must be north, the south pole south, and 
the axis of either globe must be made parallel to the 
Earth's axis. To find the north point, a compass may be 
used, allowance being made for its variation from the 
true meridian, as established for the time and place in 
question. 

The brazen meridian being thus made to run due 
north and south, the pole — ^the north pole in our case- 
must be elevated to correspond with the latitude of the 
place where the globe is used. At the poles this would 
be 90®, at the equator 0®, and at New York 40}*^. The 
wooden horizon, if perfectly level, will then represent the 
true horizon of the place. 

If we now turn the terrestrial globe from west to 
east, we exactly represent the Earth's motion ; and, turn- 
ing the celestial globe from east to west, we have an exact 
representation of the apparent movements of the stars 
for the place in question. It will be seen that some stars 
never descend below the true horizon, while others never 
rise above it. 

- — 341. Position of the North Celestial Pole.— At the 
present tune the north celestial pole lies in Ursa Minor, 
and a star in that constellation very nearly marks the 
position of the pole, and is therefore called Polaris, or the 
Pole-star. The direction in which the Earth's axis points 
is not always the same, although.it varies so slowly that 
a few years do not make much difference. As a conse- 
quence, the position of the celestial poles, which are the 



tage in these inqulrieB ? How are the globes prepared for use ? How may the 
Earth^fl motion and the apparent movemeuta of the stare be exactly represented? 
841. Where is the north celestial pole at present situated ? What star marks its 
position ? What caases change in the position of the celestial poles ? 842. What 
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points where the Earth's asie prolonged would strike the 
celestial sphere, varies also. 

, ^ 342. The CinmmpoloT CoiutellBtioiu. — One of the most 
striking nortihem ctrcampolar constellations is Ursa M^or 
or the Great Bear (see Fig. 17, p. 80), also called Charles's 
Wain and the Ploagb. Seven bright stars in this con- 
stellation (connected by lines in Fig. 17) form what is 
called the Great Dipper, three making the handle and 
four the bowL The two stars of the bowl which are 
forthest from the handle (Merak and Dubhe) are called the 
Pointers, because the strtught line which connects them 
points very nearly to the north pole, in whatever position 
the constellation may be. This will be seen from Fig. 74. 
The Pole-star, readily found with the aid of the Point- 
ers, is at the extremity of the tail of the Little Bear, and 
unites with six other stars of that constellation to form 



the Little Dipper (see Fig. 73). This resembles the 

Is one of the most atrlking of Om nortbeni clicninpnltr coneUURttauB t 
How Is the Qruat Dipper IbrmedT What alon an called the PointerB, 
uid wbjr In what caUEtellBtloD Is the Foleeterl What does It help to 
fOrm t Nuna the other more Important DOiihem drcsmpidar conateUotlonB. 
What Is CBMtopea BomethneB colled, and nhjt 34B. What are tbe pilodpal 
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Great Dipper in shape, but ie smaller and formed of less 
brillisnt Btars. 

The other more important northern oircompolar cod- 
stellatioDB are Caseiopea, Gepheue, Camelopardalas, and 
Draco. Seven stars in Caesiopea form what may be fan- 
ded to be the outline of a chair (see Fig. 73), and hence 
this constellation is sometimes called the Lady's Chair. 

343. The principal southern circnmpolar constellations 
are Crux (the Cross), Triangulum Australe (the Southern 
Triangle), Ara (the Altar), Pavo (the Peacock); Toucanus 
(the Toucan), Hydrus (the Water^nake), and Dorado (the 
Svord-fish). All these can be found on the Celestial Chart 
of the Southern Hemisphere. The other constellations 
mentioned in Arts, 55, 56, and 57, belong to Class IH., 
both rising and setting to observers in the tTnited States. 

344. Period of the Apparent Movements of the Celes- 
tial Sphere. — As 

the Earth's ro- 
tation is accom- 
plished in 23b. 
SSm. 4s., it fol- 
lows that the ap- 
parent move- 
ment of the ce- 
lestial sphere is 
completed in that 
time; and were 
there no clouds, 
and no Sun to 
eclipse the stars 
in the daytune 

by his superior Pia. 'r4.~I>in'in>i(i PoiinoNS or THE Obsxi Diffbb 
brightness, we *' Intbbtai^ or S.x Hot™. 

■ODtbeni cltcmnpoUr conBtellstlana t To vrbat cIbm do tbe other conetclla- 
Uona belODgf 344. In wtut time Is the apparant nioremenl of tbs celestial 
sphere completed, ftud nbjit If [here nere no clanda, what eboold we 
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should see the grand procession of distant worlds ever de- 
filing before us, and commencing afresh after that period. 
The circumpolar constellations would be seen to make a 
complete revolution round the Pole^ar. The Great Dip- 
per, for instance, would at intervals of six hours occupy 
the different positions shown in Fig. 74. 

345. Effect of the Earth's Yearly Bevolution on the 
Apparent HovemeiLts of the Stars. — ^We see stars only at 
night, because in the daytime the Sun puts them out ; and 
the particular stars we see on any given night are those 
which occupy that half of the celestial sphere opposite to 
the Sun. Now, as we go round the Sun, we are at differ- 
ent times on different sides, so to speak, of the Sun ; and 
if we could see the stars beyond him, we should see them 
change. But what we cannot do at mid-day, in conse- 
quence of the Sun's brightness, we can easily do at mid- 
night ; for, if the stars behind the Sun change, the stars 
exactly opposite to his apparent place will change too, 
and these we can see in the south at midnight. 

It is clear, in fact, that in one complete revolution of 
the Earth round the Sun every portion of the visible celes- 
tial sphere will in turn be exposed to view in the south at 
midnight. As the revolution is completed in 365 days, 
and there are 360® in a great circle of the sphere, we may 
say that the portion of the heavens visible in the south at 
midnight advances about 1° from night to night. This 1° 
is passed over in 4 minutes, as the whole 360® are passed 
over in nearly 24 hours. 

346. This advance is a consequence of the difference 
between the lengths of the day as measured by the fixed 
stars and by the moving Sun. As the solar day is longer 
than the sidereal day, the stars by which the latter is 



see? What wonld the circumpolar constellations be seen to do? 345. What 
other change is seen in the heavens, and to what ia it due ? At what rate does 
the portion of the heavens visible in the sonth at midnight advance, and why ? 
846. Of what Is this advance a conseqnence ? How do the solar and the sidereal 



^ 
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measured gain upon the former at the rate we have 
mentioned ; bo that, as seen at the same hour on successiye 
nights, the whole celestial vault advances to the west- 
ward, the change due to one month's apparent yearly mo- 
tion being equal to that brought about in two hours by 
the apparent daily motion. 

Hence the stars south at midnight (or opposite the 
Sun's place) on any night, were south at 2 a. m. a month 
previously, and so on ; and will be south a month hence 
at 10 o'clock p. M., and so on. 

347. How to Identify the Stan in the Sky.— A knowl- 
edge of the various stars and constellations may be ob- 
tained with the aid of a celestial globe.* We first, as 
already stated, place its brass meridian in the plane of 
/the meridian of the place in which the globe is used, and 
v^make the axis of the globe parallel to the axis of the 
.Earth and the heavens, by elevating the north pole until 
^ts height above the wooden horizon is equal to the lati- 
^tude of the place. We next bring under the brazen me- 
ridian the actual place in the heavens occupied by the Sun 
at the time ; this place is given for every day in the alma- 
nacs. We thus represent exactly the position pf the 
heavens at mid-day, and the index is then set at 12 ; for 
it is always 12, or noon, at a place, when the Sun is in the 
meridian of that place. Then, if the time at the place is 

* Whitall'b Motablb Planisphbbe, widely known and need in this coontry, 
is undoabtedly superior to any celestial globe or map for imparting an accarate 
acqaaintance with the stars. This ingenious instrument, set for a given day of 
the moi^ih and a given bonr and minnte, held with the zenith overhead, and the 
extremity of the meridian marked north toward the north, shows the constella- 
tions and principal stars visible at the time (and only these) in the exact posi- 
tions which they then occnpy in the heavens, so that they can be distingnished 
and named with the ntmoet ease. A variety of problems may be solved with the 
Planisphere, the use of which invests the stady with a practical interest which is 
truly BwcprlBing.— American Editor. 

day compare in length ? In how long a time will the daily motion produce 
changes eqoal to those produced by one month*s yearly motion ? What follows 
with respect to the stars south at midnight on any given night? S47. How may 
a knowledge of the stars be obtained ? How is the globe rectified T When it is 
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after noon, we tarn the globe from east to west — ^if before 
HOOD, from west to east — ^till the index and the thne cor- 
respond. 

When the globe has thus been rectifiedy^SLS it is called, 
we have the constellations which are rising on the eastern 
horizon, just appearing above the eastern part of the 
wooden honzon. Those setting are similarly near the 
western part of the wooden horizon. The eonstellations 
in the zenith at the time will occupy the highest part of 
the globe, while the constellations actually on the merid- 
ian will be underneath the brazen meridian. 

348. Further, it is easy at once to see at what time any 
stars will rise, culminate, or set, when the globe is recti- 
fied in this manner. All that is necessary is, as before, to 
bring the Sun's place, given in the almanac, to the me- 
ridian, and set the index to 12. To find the time at 
which any star rises, we bring it to the eastern edge of 
the wooden horizon, and note the time, which is the time 
of rising. To find the time at which any star sets, we 
bring it similarly to the western edge of the wooden hori- 
zon and note the time, which is the time of setting. To 
find the time at which any star culminates, we bring the 
star under the brazen meridian and note the time, which 
is the time of meridian passage. 

349. In the absence of the celestial globe [or plani- 
sphere], the student will derive assistance from the follow- 
ing table, which indicates the positions occupied by the 
constellations at certain hours during each month in the 
year. The constellations should be looked for in the sky 
in the positions specified, and compared with the Celestial 
Chart at the end of the volume, where the names of the 
bright stars they contain will be found. The stars in 

thns rectified, where are the conBtellations rieing, Betting, and at the zenith, 
respectively eeen ? 848. How can it be found when a given star will rise. Bet, or 
culminate ? 849. What is fiimiBhed, to aid the student in finding the Btara and 
conBtellations, in the absence of the celestial globe or planisphere ? What sng- 
gestions are made as to the nse of the table ? 
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their yicinity may then be traced. A little study and a 
few comparisons of the heavens with the charts will soon 
familiarize the pupil with the princijutl stars and constella- 
tions, and their relative positiqnsj ^y\^ \ , 

constellations visible in the united states on 
different evenings throughout the year.* 

Jan. 20, 10 p.m. 
(Feb. 4, 9 p. M. ; Feb. 19, 8 p. m. ; Dec. 21, midn't ; Jan. 6, 11 p. m.) 
N— S. Draco, polaris, Oamelopardalus, *Auriga, Orion, Lepus, 

Columba Noachi. 
E — "W. Leo, Cancer, „, Arie8, Oetu8. 
NE — SW. Oanes Venatici, Ursa M«gor, Lynx, „, Taurus, Eridanus. 
SE — N""W. Monoceros, Gemini, „, Perseus, Andromeda. 

Look for Gapella a little west or north-west of the zenith; 
and Betelgeuse, or a Orionis, very near the meridian, about one- 
third of the way from the zenith to the southern horizon. A 
little west of Betelgeuse is Bellatrix. 

Feb. 20, 9i p. m. 
(Feb. 2T, 9 p. M. ; Mar. 15, 8 p. m. ; Jan. 18, midn't ; Jan. 28, 11 p. m.) 
N" — S. Draco, Ursa Minor, polaris, *Lynx, Gemini, Ganis 

Minor, Monoceros, Ship Argo. 
E — W. Virgo, Leo Minor, ^ Auriga, Taurus. 
NE — SW. Bodtes, Ganes Venatici, Ursa Migor, „, Orion, Eridanus. 
SE — JSW, Hydra, Leo, * Perseus, Andromeda. 

Look for Castor very near the zenith, a little to the west. 
Near it is Pollux, on the meridian, and in the zenith in lat. 31°. 
Procyon, in Ganis Minor, is very nearly on the meridian, about 
one-third of the distance from the zenith to the southern horizon. 
The Milky Way will be seen running along the heavens, in a 
curve west of the meridian and not far distant from it, from the 
northern to the southern horizon. 

Maboh 21, 10 P.M. 
(Apr. 5, 9 p.m.; Apr. 20, 8 p. m. ; Feb. 19, midn't ; Mar. 6, 11 p.m.) 

* The asterisk on the several lines denotes that the zenith (ih lat. 40*, to which 
the tahle particnlarly refers, though it will serve for any lat. in the U. S.) sepa- 
rates the two constellations between which the asterisk is placed. When the as- 
terisk is prefixed to any constellation, the constellation itself occapies the zenith. 
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N — S. Oepheos, pola/rU^ Urea Miyor, * Leo Minor, Leo, Hydra. 

E — W. Virgo, Coma Berenices, „. Gemini, Orion. 
NE— SW. Hercnles, Corona Borealis, Bootes, Canes Venatici, ^ 

Cancer, Monoceros, Oanis Miyor. 
SE — ^NW. Hydra, Virgo, „, Lynx, Camelopardalus, Pereens. 

Look for Regolus, the brightest star of the Lion, on the 
meridian, nearly one-third of the way from the zenith to the 
sonthem horizon. 

Apbil 20, 10 P.M. 
(May 6, 9 p. m. ; May 20, 8 p. m. ; Mar. 20, midn't ; Apr. 5, 11 p. m.) 
N — S. Cassiopea, Cepheus, polaris, Ursa Major, ^ Coma Bere- 
nices, Virgo, Corvns. 
E — "W. Ophinchus, Hercnles, Corona Borealis, Bodtes, Cor 
Caroli, „, Leo Minor, Cancer, Canis Minor, Mono- 
ceros. 
NE — SW. Lyra, Draco, ^ Leo Minor, Leo, a Hydra, 
SE — ^NW. Libra, Bo5tes, „, Lynx, Auriga. 

Look for Denebola, or P Leoni8, a short distance west of the 
meridian, and a little less than i of the way from the zenith to 
the sonthem horizon. Alpha (a) Hydra^ in the south-west, 
otherwise called Cor Hydra and Alphard, is a variable star, 
ranging from the second to the third magnitude. It can be easily 
found from the fact that there is no other large star near it. 

May 21, 10 p.m. 
(June 6, 9 p. M. ; May 28, 9i p. m. ; May 6, 11 p. m. ; Apr. 20, midn't.) 
N — S. Cassiopea, polaris^ v Ursa Majoris or Ackair^ „, Are- 

turus or a Bootis, Virgo, Centaurus. 
E — W. Aquila, Hercules, ^ Canes Venatici, Cor Caroli, Leo 
Minor, Leo, a Hydra, 
NE — S W . Vulpecula et Anser, Lyra, Hercules, 4, Coma Berenices, 

Virgo, Crater. 
SE — NW. Scorpio, Ophiuchus, Serpens, Bodtes, * Ursa Major, 

Lynx, Gemini. 

Look for Spica, or a Virginia^ west of the meridian, and more 
than half-way from the zenith to the sonthem horizon. 

June 21, 10 p.m. 

(July 6, 9 p. M. ; June 29, 9^ p. m. ; June 5, 11 p. m. ; May 22, midn't.) 

N — S. Camelopardalus, polaris, Ursa Minor, Draco, *Her' 
cules. Serpens, Scorpio. 
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E — W. Delphinns, Yalpeonla et Anser, Lyra, ^ BoOtes, Canes 
Yenatioi, Coma Berenices, Leo. 
NE — SW. Pegasos, Cjgnus, „, Bootes, Virgo. 
SE — ^NW. Sagittarius, *Hercules, Ursa Mfgor, Lynx. 

July 22, 10 p. m. 
(Aug. 5, 9 p. M. ; July 30, 9^ p. m. ; July 7, 11 p. m. ; June 22, midn't.) 
N — S. Camelopardalus, polaris, Draco, „, Lyra, Sagittarius. 
E — W. Pegasus, Cygnus, „, BoOtes, Virgo. 
"SE — SW. Andromeda, Cepheus, ^ Hercules, Serpens, Libra. 
SE — NW. Capricomus, Delphinus, Vulpecula et Anser, Lyra, 

^ Ursa Mfgor, Leo Minor. 

Look for the bright star a Lyrm^ otherwise called Vega and 
Lyra, very near the zenith, a littile east of the meridian. North- 
east of Vega, and very near it, is e Lyra^ the remarkable double- 
double star described in Art. 66. 

Auo. 23, 10 p. M. 
(Sept. 7, 9 p. M. ; Aug. 31, 9i p. m. ; Aug. 8, 11 p. m. ; July 24, raidn't.) 
N — S. Camelopardalus, pokmSy Cepheus, Draco, *Cygnus, 
Vulp. et Anser, Delphinus, Antinous, Capricomus. 
E — W. Pisces, a Andromeda or Alpheratz^ ^ Lyra, Hercules, 
Serpens, Libra. 
NE — SW. Perseus, Andromeda, *Cygnus, Ophiuchus. 
SE — NW. Aquarius, Pegasus, „, Hercules, Bo6tes, Canes Venatici. 

Nearly midway between the zenith and the eastern horizon, 
look for the Square of Pegasus, formed by four double stars of the 
second magnitude, Scheat and Markab at the western angles, and 
Alpheratz (a AndramedcB) and Algenib (y Pegcui) at the eastern. 
The two stars last named are on the First Meridian, and with Caph 
09 Ccusiopea), which is on the same line 30^ north of Alpheratz, 
and Polaris, serve to define the position of the great circle from 
which right ascension is measured. 

Sept. 23, 10 p. m. 
(Oct. 16, 8ip. M. ; Oct. 1, 9i p. m. ; Sept. T, 11 p. m. ; Aug. 24, midn't.) 
N — S. Ursa Major, polarU, Cepheus, „. Pegasus, Aquarius, 

Piscis Australis. 
E — W. Aries, Andromeda, 4, Cygnus, Ophiuchus. 
NE — SW. Auriga, Cassiopea, ^Delphinus, Antinous, Sagittarius. 
SE— NW. Oetus, Pisces, a Andromedss, „. Cygnus, Hercules. 
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Oct. 23, 10 p. m. 
(Nov. T, 9 p. M. ; Nov. 23, 8 p. M. ; Sept. 23, midn't ; Oct. 8, 11 p.m.) 
N — S. Ursa Migor, polaris, Oassiopea, * Andromeda, Pisces, 

Oetns. 
E — W. Orion, Taurus, Perseus, ^Pegasus, Delphinus, Antinous. 
NE — SW. Gemini, Auriga, Perseus, „, Pegasus, Aquarius, Oapri- 

cornus. 
SE— NW. Eridanus, Oetus, Aries, * Andromeda, Oygnus, Lyra, 

Hercules. 

The meridian now very nearly corresponds with the First 
Meridian. Oaph, or /? Camopea^ will be found nearly due north 
of the zenith, and Alpheratz and Algenib a few degrees south of 
the zenith. Fomalhaut, a first-magnitude star in Piscis Australis, 
is on the meridian at 38 minutes past 8, Oct. 23, and may be 
seen near the southern horizon. 

Nov. 22, 10 P.M. 
Pec. T, 9 p. M. ; Dec. 23, 8 p. m. ; Oct. 23, midn't ; Nov. T, 11 p. m.) 
N — S. V Ur6(B Mc^oriSj Draco, polaris^ * Perseus, Trian- 
gulum, Aries, Oetus. 
E — W. Monoceros, Auriga, ^ Andromeda, Pegasus, Aquarius. 
NE — SW. Oancer, Lynx, ^ Pisces, Aquarius, Piscis Australis. 
SE — ^NW. Lepus, Orion, Taurus, ^ Andromeda, Oygnus. 

Look for the triple star Almaack, or y Andromeda^, very near 
the zenith ; in its neighborhood is an elliptical nebula, described 
in Art. 95. A little west of Almaack is a nebula of minute stars 
visible to the naked eye, supposed to be the nearest of all the 
great nebulae. The variable star Mira, described in Art. 74, is 
now almost on the meridian, about half-way between the zenith 
and the southern horizon. The interesting star Algol, or pPersei 
(Art. 75), will be on the meridian, and at the zenith in lat. 40®, 
at 47 minutes past 10, Nov. 22. 

Deo. 21, 10 p.m. 
(Jan. 6, 9 p. M. ; Jan. 20, 8 p. m. ; Nov. 21, midn't ; Dec. 6, 11 p. m.) 

N — S. Draco, Ursa Minor, poldris^ Oamelopardalus, * Perseus, 
Taurus, Eridanus. 

E — ^W. Hydra, Oancer, Gemini, Auriga, * Triangulum, Pisces. 
NE — SW. Leo Minor, Ursa Major, Lynx, ^ Aries, Oetus. 
SE — ^NW. Oanis M*yor, Monoceros, ^ Andromeda, Pegasus. 

About 15® south of the zenith, and a little west of the meridian, 
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Is the group of the Pleiades (Art 86), oonsistiDg of sis stars visible 
to the naked eye, the brightest of which is Alcjone, of the third 
magnitDde. Soath-east of the Pleiades 11°, and jnst east of the 
meridian, are the H^ades, a group which may readily he reoog- 
nSsed by the brillianoj of its principal star, Aldebaran, or a Tauri. 
Aldebsrou readies the meridian at 25 minntes past 10, Dec. 21, 
or at 9 o'clock on Jan. 11. 



350. In Fig. 76 are shown eome of tbe equatorial con- 
Btellations Tisible in the south on tbe 20th of Janoary. 
The central one ia Orion, one of the most marked in the 
heavens. When all the bright stara in Orion are known, 
many of the etirroiindiug ones may easily be foimd, by 
means of alignement«. For instance, the line formed by 
the three stars in the belt, if produced in a south-easterly 
direction, will ^ss near Sinus, the brightest star in the 
heavens, and prolonged in the opposite direction will 
nearly pass throngh Aldebaran. Sirins, Betelgeose, and 
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Procyon, form a triangle wli<»e sides are nearly equal, 
Betelgeose being at the westernmost, and Procyon at the 
eaatemmost, angle. 

351. Fig. 76 represents, In like manner, some of the 
eqoatorial coDstellations visible in the south on the 21st 
of May. Arctorus is now nearly on the meridian. East 
of it is the GOnBtellation Hercules, toward a point of which 
oar Sun is travelling with his system of planets, satelliteB, 
and comets. Hercules may be recognized by the four- 
aided figure (nearly a square) formed by four of its 
brightest stars. 



Fis. n.— B41UTOBIU. Camrrau.iTio>m, vinBUi m tei Botth <nr 
Mai «, AT 10 p. H. 

Apparent Movements of the Sun, 
352. The effect of the Earth's ddly movement upon 
the Sun is precisely similar to its effect on the stars ; that 
is, the Sun appears to rise and set every day. But in 

the heiTODBf SGI. What dMB Fig. 76 repree«ntt What sUr l> non nearlron 
the hoilEonT What cmistellatioD li e»t ot Antnnut Hoir maj Hercules b* 
reeoitnlied f 3S3. WbM Is the e9»ct of the Earlb'a dsil; maTemeiit on the Son t 
Etow la tbe Snn'a apparent mMlon affected bj the Bartb'a jeailj motion r n& 
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coneequence of the Earth's yearly motion roond it, it 
appears to revolve round the Earth more slowly than the 
stars ; and it is to this that ve owe the difference between 
Btar-time and sun-time, or between the sidereal and the 
8olar day. 

353. Diffsrenoe betwMn the Sidereal and the Solar 
Day. — How this difference arises is shown in Fig. 77, 
which representH the Son, and the Earth in two positions 
in its orbit, separated by the time of a complete rotation. 
In the first position of the Earth are shown one observer, 
o, with the Sun on his meridian, and another, b, with a 

star on his ; the two observers 
being on exactly opposite sides 
■f the Earth, and on a line drawn 
through the centres of the Earth 
and San. In the second position, 
when the same star comes to ft'a 
meridian, a sees the Sun to the 
east of his, and he must be car- 
ried by the Earth's rotation to 
c before the Sun occupies the 
ne apparent position in the 
heavens that it did before — or 
i again on his meridian. The 
solar day, therefore, will be longer 
than the sidereal day by the time 
it takes a to travel this distance. 
I Of course, were the Earth at 
I rest, this difference could not 
have arisen; the solar day is a 
result of the Earth's motion in its orbit, combined with 
its rotation, 

354. Moreover, the Earth's motion in its orbit is not 
nnifbrm, as we shall hereafter see. Consequently, the 
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apparent motion of the Sun is not ox^form, and solar days 
are not of the same length ; for it is evident that if the 
Earth sometimes travels faster, and therefore farther, in 
the interval of one rotation than it does in another, the 
observer a has farther to travel before he gets to c ; and 
as the Earth's rotary motion is uniform, he requires more 
time. In a subsequent chapter it will be shown how this 
irregularity in the apparent motion of the Sun is obviated. 

355. Celestial Latitude and Longitude. — ^The apparent 
yearly motion of the Sun is so important that astronomers 
map out the celestial sphere by a second method, in order 
to indicate his motion more easily ; for as the plane of the 
celestial equator, like that of the terrestrial equator, does 
not coincide with the plane of the ecliptic, the Sun's dis- 
tance from the celestial equator varies every minute. 

To get over this dijficulty, they make of the plane of 
the ecliptic a sort of second celestial equator. They apply 
the term Cekatial Latitude to angular distances from it to 
the Poles of the Heavens, which are 90° from it north and 
south. They apply the term Celestial Longitude to the 
angular distance — reckoned on the plane of the ecliptic — 
from the position occupied by the Sun at the vernal 
equinox, reckoning from right to left up to 360°. This 
latitude and longitude may be either heliocentric or 
geocentric^ — ^that is, reckoned from the centre of either 
the Sun or the Earth. 

356. The Zodiac and its Signs. — ^The celestial equator 
in this second arrangement is represented by a circle 
called the Zodiac, which is divided, not only into degrees, 
etc., like all other circles, but also into Signs of 30° each. 
These, with their symbols, are as follows : — 

Why not ? 856. What have aetronomerB done, in order to indicate the Son^s 
motion more easily? What is meant hy Celestial Latitude and Celestial Lon- 
gitude ? What is the meaning of the terms heUocentric and geocentric^ as applied 
to celestial latitude and longitude ? 856. In this arrangement, how is the celestial 
equator represented ? How is the Zodiac divided ? Name the spring signs ; the 
summer signs : the autumn signs ; the winter signs. With what must these 
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Spring Signs. Sammer Sigmi. Antninn Signs. Winter Signs. 

T Aries, © Caneer. ^ Libra. \3 Capricorn, 

b Tauras. SI Leo. M Scorpio. ^ Aquarius, 

n Gemini H Virgo. ^ Sagittarius. X Pisces. 

At the time this division was adopted, the Sun entered 
the constellation Aries at the vernal equinox, and traversed 
in succession the constellations bearing the above names ; 
but at present, owing to the Precession of the Equinoxes, 
which will be explained hereafter, the sigfis no longer 
correspond with the conateGcUionSj and must not therefore 
be confounded with them. 

357. Belation between the Eoliptic and the Celestial 
Equator.— These two methods of dividing the celestial 
sphere, and of determining the places of the heavenly 
bodies in it, refer, one to the plane of the terrestrial 
equator, and the other to the plane of the ecliptic. Now 
two things must be remembered : — (1) The angle formed 
by the celestial equator with the plane of the ecliptic is 
the same as that formed by the terrestrial equator, — ^that is, 
23^^ nearly. (2) The poles of the heavens are the same 
distance (23^°) from the celestial poles. 

Moreover, if we regard the centre of the celestial 
sphere as lying at the centre of the Earth, it is clear that 
the two planes will intersect each other at that point; 
half of the ecliptic will be north of the celestial equator, 
and half below it ; and there will be two points opposite 
to each other at which the ecliptic will cross the celestial 
equator. 

358. Apparent Path of the Sun. — ^As the Sun keeps to 
the ecliptic, it must, at different parts of its path, cross 
the celestial equator, be north of it, cross it again, and be 

south of it; in other words, its latitude remaining the 

1 — — — — -~- 

si^B not be confonnded ? Why were the names of the constellations given to 
them, If the signs and constellations do not agree ? 867. What mast be remem- 
bered with respect to the celestial equator and the poles of the heavens ? If the 
centre of the Earth be taken as the centre of the celestial sphere, what will 
follow? 8C8. Describe the apparent path of the San. Oivo an account of its 
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same, its declination or distance from the celestial equator 
wiU change. 

Hence, although the Sun rises and sets every day, its 
daily path is sometimes high, sometimes low. At the 
vemcU equinox^ when it occupies one of the points in 
which the ecliptic cuts the equator, it rises due east, and 
sets due west, like an equatorial star; then, as it gradually 
increases its north declination, its daily path approaches 
the zenith, and its rising and setting points advance north- 
ward, until it reaches that part of the zodiac at which 
the planes of the ecliptic and equator are most widely 
separated. Here it appears to stand still; we have the 
summer solstice (from the Latin sol^ the sun, and stare^ to 
stand), and its daily path is similar to that of a star of 
23^° north declination. It then descends through the 
autumnal equinox to the winter solstice^ when its apparent 
path is similar to that of a star of 23^° south declination, 
and its rising and setting points are low down toward the 
south. 

359. To determine the Time of Sunrise and Sunset 
with the Celestial Olobe. — ^The use of the celestial globe 
throws light on many points connected with the Sun's 
apparent motion. When we have rectified the globe, as 
directed in Art. 347, its top will represent the zenith, — a 
miniature terrestrial globe, with its axis parallel to that of 
the celestial one, being supposed to occupy the centre of 
the latter. By bringing different parts of the ecliptic to 
the brass meridian, the varying meridian height of the Sun, 
on which the seasons depend, is at once shown. 

360. In addition to this, if we find from the ahnanac 
the position of the Sun in the ecliptic on any day, and 
bring it to the brass meridian, the globe shows the position 
of the Sun at noonday ; the index-hand is, therefore, set to 

movements after passing the vernal equinox. At the summer solstice. What 
does its apparent daily path resemble at the winter solstice ? 359. How may the 
varying meridian height of the Son be shown with the celestial globe ? 860. How 
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12, If we then turn the globe westward till the Sun's 
place is brought close to the wooden horizon, we have 
sunset represented, and the index will indicate the time 
of sunset. If, on the other hand, we turn the globe east- 
ward &om the brass meridian till the Sun's place is brought 
close to the eastern edge of the wooden horizon, we have 
sunrise represented, and the indel indicates the time of 
sunrise. 

If the path of the Sun's place, when the globe is turned 
from the point occupied at sunrise to the point occupied 
at sunset, be carefully followed with reference to the hori- 
zon, the Diurnal Arc described by the Sun that day will 
be shownj 
0(/Vv^6i. To find the Length of Day and Night. — ^At noon 
and midnight the Sun is mid-way between the eastern and 
western points of the horizon — ^part of his path being 
above the horizon, and part below it. The time, there- 
fore, from noon to sunset is the same as from sunrise to 
noon. Similarly, the time from midnight to sunrise is 
equal to that from sunset to midnight. 

As civil time divides the twenty-four hours into two 
portions, reckoned from midnight and noon, we have a 
convenient way of finding the length of the day and night 
from the times of sunrise and sunset. For instance, if the 
Sun rises at 7, the time from midnight to sunrise is seven 
hours; but this time is equal, as has been seen, to the 
time from sunset to midnight ; therefore the night is four- 
teen hours long. Similarly, if the Sun sets at 8, the day is 
twice eight, or sixteen, hours long. Hence these rules : — 

Double the time of the Sun's setting is the length of 

the day. 
Double the time of the Sun's rising is the length of 

the nighty C^^,^(; 1^ 

may the time of BanrUe and sniiBet bo determined ? How may the Dinmal Arc 
described by the Snn be shown? 861. State two rales for finding the length of 
day and night from the time of sunrise and sonset, Qive an example. Give tho 
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Apparent Movements of the Moon. 

362. The Moon, we know, makes the circuit of the 
Earth in 29^ days ; in one day, therefore, supposing her 
motion to be miiform, she will travel eastward over the 
face of the sky a space of about 12^ (360 -t- 29^ = 12| 
nearly). Accordingly, at a given hour, from night to 
night, her place will be changed about 12°, and she rises 
and sets later in consequence. 

Now, if the Moon's orbit were exactly in the plane of 
the ecliptic, we should not only have two eclipses every 
month (as heretofore stated), but she would appear always 
to follow the Sun's track. We have seen, however, that 
her orbit is inclined 5° to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
therefore to the Sun's apparent path. It follows, there- 
fore, that when the Moon is approaching her descending 
node, her path dips down (and her north latitude decreases), 
and that when she is approaching her ascending node, her 
path dips up (and her southern latitude decreases). 

The inclination of the Moon's orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic being 5°, the greatest possible difference between 
her meridian altitudes is twice the sum of 5° and 23^°, or 
57°. That is to say, she may be 5° north of a part of the 
ecliptic which is 23^° north of the equator, or she may be 
5° south of a part of the ecliptic which is 23^° south of the 
equator. 

But let us suppose the Moon to move actually in the 
ecliptic. It is clear that the full Moon at midnight occu- 
pies exactly the opposite point in the ecliptic to that occu- 
pied by the Sun at noon-day. In winter, therefore, when 
the Sun is lowest, the Moon is highest ; and so in winter 
we get more moonlight than in smnmer, not only because 

reasoning on which these roles are hased. 868. Why does the Moon rise and 
set later from night to night ? If the Moon^s orbit were exactly in the plane of 
the ecliptic, what wonld follow ? How mach is its orbit inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic? What is the consequence? What is the greatest possible dif- 
ference between the meridian altitudes of the Moon ? At what season do we 
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the nights are longer, but because the Moon, like the Son 
in summer, is best situated for lighting up the northern 
hemisphere. 

363. The Harvest Hoon. — ^Although, as we have seen, 
the Moon advances about 12^ in her orbit every 24 hours, 
the interval between two successive moonrises varies con- 
siderably. If the Moon moved along the celestial equator, 
the interval would always be about the same, because the 
equator is always inclined the same to our horizon. But 
she moves nearly along the ecliptic, which is inclined 2d|° 
to the equator; and because it is so inclined, she ap- 
proaches the horizon at very different angles at different 
times, varying in lat. 40° between 21° and 79°. 

In Art. 357 we saw that half of the ecliptic is to the 
north and half to the south of the equator; the ecliptic 
crosses the equator in the signs Aries and Libra. Now, 
when the Moon is farthest from these two points twice a 
month, her path is parallel to the equator, and the interval 
between two risings will be nearly the same for two or 
three days together; but mark what happens if she be 

near a node, i. e., 
in Aries or Libra. 
In Aries the ecli^ 
tic crosses the equa- 
tor to the north ; in 
Libra, to the south. 
In Fig. 78 the line 
H O represents the 
horizon, looking 
3 6 east ; E Q the equa- 

A tor, which in lat. 

Fig. TB.— Ezplakatios ot tbb Habybst Moov. 40° is inclined 50° 



get the moBt moonlight? Explain how this happens. 868. What is said of the 
bitenral between two succeeeiye risings of the Hoon ? Why does this interval 
vary? Under what circain stances is the time of the Moon's rising nearly the 
same for two or three sacceseive days ? Explain this with Fig. 78. How often 
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to the horizon. The dotted line A B represents the di- 
rection of the eotiptic when the sign Libra is on the hori- 
zon, and CD its direction when Aries is on the horizon. 

Now, the Moon appears to rise because our horizon is 
carried down toward it. It follows that, when the Moon 
occupies the three positions shown on the line (72>, she 
will rise nearly at the same time on successiye evenings ; 
though she has advanced each time 12^ in her orbit, she 
has got very little farther below the horizon, as will be 
seen in the figure. On the other hand, on the line A B^ 
her path being much more inclined to the horizon, each 
advance of 12° in her orbit carries her much farther below 
the horizon, and the difference between two successive 
risings will be greater in proportion. In lat. 40° this dif- 
ference may be no more than 25 minutes, and on the other 
hand may amount to an hour and a quarter. 

These successive risings of the Moon at nearly the 
same hour of course occur every month, as the Moon makes 
an entire circuit in a month and must pass the node in 
question in every circuit ; but they are not noticed, except 
when the Moon is full at this node in Aries, which can 
happen only within a fortnight of September 23d. The 
full disk, seen above the horizon shedding its flood of light 
as soon as the Sun has set; seems to prolong the day, — 
most acceptably to the farmer, who at this time in Eng 
land is busily engaged in gathering the fruits of the earth. 
Hence this is called the Harvest Moon^ ^ \ \ (V 

Apparent Movements of the Planets. 

364. The planets, when visible, appear as stars, and, 
like the stars, rise and set by virtue of the Earth's rota- 
tion. We need, therefore, to consider only their apparent 

do these cmcceselye risings at nearly tbe same hoar occur ? When only are they 
noticed ? What is the Moon called at this time ? 864. How do the planets, when 
they are visihle, appear? What apparent motions have they ? Which of these. 
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motions among the stars, caused by the Earth's revolution 
round the Sun, combined with their own actual movements. 

365. Distances of the Planets from the Eartlt^As the 
ptanets revolve round the Sun in orbits of very different 
size and at different rates of speed, their distances from 
each other and from the Earth are perpetually varying. 

366. The Earth at one time has a given planet on the 
same side of the Sun as herself, and at another on the op- 
posite side. The extreme distances, therefore, between 
the Earth and a superior planet will vary by the diameter 
of the Earth's orbit — ^that is, in round numbers, by 183,- 
000,000 miles. In the case of an inferior planet, the ex- 
treme distances will differ by the diameter of the inferior 
planet's orbit. But this is not all ; as the orbits are ellip- 
tical and the nearest approaches and greatest departures oc- 
cur in different parts of them, the distance of any planet from 
the Earth even at these times will not always be the same. 

367. The following table shows the average least and 
greatest distance of each planet from the Earth, leaving 
out of account the variation due to the ellipticity of the 
orbits. The first colmnn presents the difference between 
the distances of each planet and the Earth from the Sun, 
and the second column gives their sum. 





Least Distance. 


Greatest Distance. 




Miles. 


MUes. 


Mercury, , 


. . . 56,038,000 . 


. 126,823,000 


Venus, . 


. . . 25,299,000 . 


. 157,562,000 


Mars, . , 


. . . 47,882,000 . 


. 230,742,000 


Jupiter, 


. . , 384,263,000 . 


. 567,123,000 


Saturn, . 


. . . 780,704,000 . 


. 963,565,000 


Uranus, , 


. . 1,662,421,000 . 


. 1,845,281,000 


Neptune, 


. . 2,654,841,000 . 


. 2,837,701,000 

• 


are we to consider ? 


865. What is said of the distances of the plaoets from each 



other and ftom the Earth? 866. What difference must there be between the 
fipreatest and least distance of a superior planet from the Barth ? Of an inferior 
planet? What ftirther affects the difference of distance? 867. What are shown 
in the table ? How are the numbers in the first column obtained ? How, those 
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368. To variations of distance are to be ascribed the 
striiking changes of the planets in size and brilliancy at 
different times. The difference of size is greatest in the 
case of those planets whose orbits lie nearest that of the 
Earth, as shown in the table. Thus Venus, when nearest 
the Earth, appears six times larger than when it is farthest 
away, because it is really six times nearer to us ; while the 
apparent size of Uranus and Neptune is hardly affected, 
as the diameter of the Earth's orbit is small compared 
with their distance from the Sun. -f- 
^u>^4^- Phases of the Planets. — In the case of the planets 
which lie between us and the Sun, phases similar to those 
of the Moon are presented, because sometimes the planet 
is between us and the Son, as is the case with the Moon 
when it is new ; sometimes the Sun is between us and the 
planet, and consequently we see the illuminated hemi- 
sphere. At other times, as shown in Fig. 80, the Sun is to 
the right or left of the planet as seen from the Earth ; and 
a part of both the bright and the dark hemisphere is pre- 
sented to us. Among the superior planets. Mars is the 
only one that exhibits a marked phase, which resembles 
that of the gibbous Moon. 

^ 570. Aspects of the Planets. — By the Aspects of the 
planets are meant their positions in their orbits relatively 
to the Sun and the Earth. The aspects most frequently 
alluded to are Conjunction, Opposition, and Quadrature. 

When an inferior planet is in a line between the Earth 
and Sun, it is said to be in inferior conjunction with the 
Sun ; when it is in the same line, but beyond the Sun, it is 
said to be in superior conjunction. 

When a superior planet is on the opposite side of the 

in fhe eecond ? 868. What changeB in the planets are to be ascribed to yariations 
in their distance fh>m the Earth ? In what planets are these changes greatest? 
Compare Venus with Neptane in this respect. 969. What planets exhibit phases, 
and why? What superior planet exhibits a marked phase, and what does it 
resemble? 870. What is meant by the Aspects of the planets? What aspects 
are most frequently alluded to? When is a planet said to be i» oor\fun^ion/ 
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Sun, — ^that is, when the Sun is between us and it, — ^we say 
it is in conjunction ; when in the same straight line, but 
with the Earth in the middle, we say it is in oppositions 
because it is then in the part of the heavens opposite to 
the Sun. 

When a planet is 90° from the position it occupies in 
conjunction and opposition, it is said to be in quadrature. 

Conjunction is denoted by the sign 6 ; opposition, by 
the sign 8 ; quadrature, by the sign d . 

In Fig. 79, 8 represents the 
Sun, and E the Earth. V is Venus 
in inferior conjunction; W is the 
same planet in superior conjunction. 
Mars is shown in conjunction at 
N^ in opposition at if, and in 
quadrature at Q. 

371. Transits. — ^The pas- 
sage of an inferior planet 
across the Sun's disk is 
called its Transit. In Fig. 
79, Venus at "Fis making 
her transit. 
A transit can take place 
only when a planet is in inferior conjunction. But, as the 
orbits of the planets do not lie in the plane of the ecliptic, 
there may be inferior conjunctions without any transit. 
Venus may be seen from the Earth in the same quarter as 
the Sun, and yet lie out of the plane which contains the 
centres of the Sun and the Earth.] >^/u^(_ ** 

2. ElongationsT-^If an observer could watch the 
motions of the planets from the Sun, he would see them 
all pursuing their courses, always in the same direction, 
) /w (,0J^ yf^^ different velocities, but in the case of any particular 

When, in opposition f When, in quadrature f By what signs are these aspects 
denoted? Illustrate these positions with Fig. 79. 871. What is a Transit? 
When alone can a transit take place ? May there be inferior conjunctions with- 
out any transit? 872. What complicateq the n&ovements of the planets, as seen 




Pig. 79.— Conjunction— Opposition— 
quadbatubb. 
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one with an almost uniform rate of speecL Not only, how- 
ever, is our Earth a moving observatory, the motion of 
which complicates the apparent movements of the planets 
in an extraordinary degree, but from its position in the 
system all the planets are not seen with equal ease. 

In the first place, it is evident that only the superior 
planets are ever visible at midnight, as they alone can 
occupy the region of the heavens opposite to the Sun's 
place at that time, which is the region brought round to 
us at midnight by the Earth's rotation. Secondly, not 
only are the inferior planets always apparently near the 
Sun, but when they are nearest to us their dark sides are 
turned toward us, as they are then between us and the 
Sun, and the Sun is shining on the side turned away 
from us. 

The greatest angular distance, in fact, of Mercury and 
Venus from the Sun, either to the east (left) or west 
(right) of it, called the Eastern and the Western Elonga- 
tion, is, as heretofore stated, 29° and 47° respectively. 
Consequently, our only chance of seeing these planets is 
either in the day-time (generally with the aid of a good 
telescope), or just before sunrise at a western elongation, 
or after sunset at an eastern elongation. 

373. Stationary-points — Betrograde Motion. — ^In Fig. 
80 are shown the Earth in its orbit (P), and an inferior 
planet at its conjunctions and elongations. It is obvious 
that the rate and direction of the planet, as seen from the 
Earth, which for the sake of simplicity we will suppose to 
remain at rest, will both vary. At superior conjunction 
(SC) the planet will appear to move in the direction indi- 
cated by the outside arrow ; when it arrives at its eastern 

fh>m the Earth ? What planets alone are visible at midnight, and why ? Where 
are the inferior planets always siiiiated, and when are they invisible to nsf 
What is meant by the Elongation of a planet ? What is the greatest elongation 
of Mercniy ? Of Venus ? What are our only times for seeing these planets f 
878. What does Fig. 80 represent ? With the aid of the flgore, and supposing the 
Earth to be at rest, explain the apparent course of the inferior planet, its 
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elongation (^EE), it will appear to be atcUionary, because 
it is tben for a short time travelling exactly toward the 
. Earth, From this point, instead of jonmeying from right 
to left, as at superior conjnnction, it will appear to as to 
travel from left to right, or retrograde, until it reaches the 
point of westerly elongation ( WE), when for a short time 
it will travel exactly from the £arth, aud again appear 
ttationary, after which it recovers its direct motion. 

The only difference made by the Earth's own move- 
ments in this case is, that, as its motion is in the same 
direction as that of the inferior planet, the intervals be- 
tween two snooessive conjunctions or elongations will be 
longer than if the Earth were at rest. 

374. The superior planets, as seen (rota the Earth, 
appear to reach stationary-points in the same manner, but 
for a different reason. At the moment a superior planet 
appears stationary, the Earth, aa seen from that planet, 
has reached its point of eastern or western elongation. 
Let P in Fig. 80 represent a superior planet at rest, and 
let the inferior planet represented be the Earth. From 
the western elongation through superior conjunction, the 
motion of the planet referred to the stars beyond it will 
be direct — i. e. from '1 to *2, ae shown by the outside 
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arrow. When the Earth is at its eastern elongation, as 
seen from the planet, the planet as seen from the Earth 
will appear at rest, as we are advancing for a short time 
straight to it. When this point is passed, the apparent 
motion of the planet will be reversed ; it will appear to 
retrograde from *2 to *1, as shown by the inside arrow. 

As in the former case, the only difference when we deal 
with the planet in motion, will be that the times in which 
these changes take place will vary with the actual motion 
of the planet ; for instance, it will be much less in the case 
of Neptune than in that of Mars, as the former moves 
much more slowly. 

375. Synodic Period. — In consequence of the Earth's 
motion, the period in which a planet regains the same 
position with regard to the Earth and Sun is different 
from the actual period of the planet's revolution round the 
Sun. The time in which a position, such as conjunction 
or opposition, is regained, is called a Synodic Period. The 
synodic periods of the different planets are as follows : — 





Mean Solar 




Mean Solar 




Days. 




DajB. 


Mercury, . 


. 116.87 


Saturn, . . 


. 378.09 


Venus, 


. 683.92 


Uranus, . 


. 369.66 


Mars, . . 


. 779.94 


Neptune, . 


. 367.49 


Jupiter, . 


. 398.87 







These synodic periods have been found by actual 
observation, and from them the times of the planets' revolu- 
tion round the Sun have been obtained. 

376. Inclinations and Nodes of the Orbits. — ^If the mo- 
tions of the planets were confined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, they would, as seen from the Earth, resemble those 
of the Sun ; but their orbits are all more or less inclined 

a saperior planet, supposed to be at rest. What difference will the motion of the 
planet make ? S75. What is meant by a Synodic Period ? Why does a planet's 
synodic period differ from its period of revolution ronnd the San ? State the 
synodic periods of the different planets. How have they been found ? What 
have been obtained from them ? 876. What causes the apparent motion of the 
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to Uiat plane (Art. 145). Here is a table of the present 
inclinations, and positions of the ascending nodes : — 







Lonriwaeof 




Orbit. ABcendiDg Node. 


Meroary, 


1 5 


. 45 57 


VenuB, . 


3 23 29 


. 1i 61 


Mars, . 


1 51 6 


. 47 59 


Jupiter, 


1 18 62 


. 98 26 


Satnm, . 


2 20 36 


. m 66 


Uranus,. 


46 28 


. 72 59 


Neptune, 


1 46 59 


. 130 6 



377. The apparent distance of a 
planet from the plane of the ecliptic 
will he greater, as seen from the 
Earth, if the planet is nearer the 
Earth than the Sun at the time of 
observation. Hence, as the dis- 
tance of the planet from the Earth 
must be taken into account, the dis- 
tance above or below the plane of 
the ecliptic will not appear to vary 
HO regularly when seen firom the 
Earth, as it would do could we ob- 
serve it &om the Sun. 

Of course, when the planet is at 
a node, it will always appear in the 
ecliptic. 

373. Path of TenuB among the 

Stan. — Fig. 81 repreaentB the path 

of Venus, as seen from the Earth 

from April to October, 1868, A 

study of it should make what has been said about the 

planets to dllTer tVoia tliBt of the Snnf S7T. WI17 does not the dletsnce of a 
planet nvm ttie place of Ihc ecUptlcvBryBBregnlaitr. wbeo Beenrrooi tha Earth. 
■Bit wonlddolf secnfrom theSnnr Wben will 1 planet app««r In tli« ecliptic t 
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apparent motiooB of the planets quite clear. From April 
to June the planet's north latitude is increasing, while 
the node and stationary-point — which in this case coin- 
dde, though they do not always do so— are reached about 
the 25th of June. The southern latitude rapidly increases, 
until, on the dtb of August, the other stationary-point is 
reached, after which the south latitude decreases. 

379. BffBot of the Ellipticity and IjnoUiiation of the 
Orbit in the oaae of Mars. — The apparent path of a 
planet, then, is affected by the motioDs of the Earth 



Fie. St.— The Omnra or Mabb ard tbb Eamh. 
B. WiMt doaa TSg. SI represeDtr Pcmlbe (he path of Yeniu, ai tbw n- 
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and the inclination of its own orbit. If we examine 
into the position of the orbit of Mars, for instance, more 
closely than we have hitherto done, we shall see how 
the ellipticity of the orbit and its inclination affect oar ob- 
servations of the physical features of the planet. Fig. 82 
shows the exact positions in space of the orbits of the 
Earth and Mars, and the amount and direction of the in- 
clination of their axes, and the line of the nodes of Mars ; 
both planets are represented in the positions they occupy 
at the winter solstice of the northern hemisphere. The 
lines joining the two orbits indicate the positions occupied 
by both planets at successive oppositions of Mars, at which 
times, of course, Mars, the Earth, and the Sun, are in the 
same straight line (leaving the inclination of the orbit of 
Mars out of the question). 

It is seen that at the oppositions of 1830 and 1860 the 
two planets were much nearer together than in 1867 or 
1869. 

380. Fig. 82 also enables us to understand that, in the 
case of an inferior planet, if we suppose the perihelion of 
the Earth to coincide in direction with (or, as astronomers 
put it, to be in the same heliocentric longitude as) the 
aphelion of the planet, the conjunctions which happen in 
this part of the orbits of both will bring the bodies nearer 
together than will the conjunctions which happen else- 
where. Similarly, if we suppose the aphelion of the Earth 
to coincide with the perihelion of a superior planet, as in 
the case of Mars, the opposition which happens in that 
part of the orbit will be the most favorable for observa- 
tion. The Earth's orbit, however, is practically so nearly 
circular that the variation depends more upon the eccen- 
tricity of the orbits of the other planets than upon our 
own. 

hibtted. 879. By what is the apparent path of a planet affected ? What does 
Vig. 82 represent ? What la seen with respect to the nearness of the planets at 
different oppositions ? 880. What may also be understood ftom Fig. 8S? What 
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381. Fig. 82 also shows as that, wheo Mars is observed 
at the Bolatice indicated, we see the aoathem hemisphere 
of the planet better than the northern one ; while at those 
oppositions which occur when the planet is at the opposite 
solstice, the northern hemisphere is chiefly vidble. But 
we see more of the northem hemisphere in the latter case 
than we do of the sonthem one in the former, because in 
the latter case the planet is above the ecliptic, and we 
therefore see under it better ; in the former it is below the 
ecliptic, and we see less of the southern hemisphere than 
we should do were the planet situated in the ecliptic. 



FlO. Ba.— DUTBHBNT ArPIiHAHCIB OT Satdrh'b KlKBB. 

38Z. Satnm'a BingB as seen at Different Timea from 
the Earth. — Fig. 83 shows the effect of inclination in 
the case of the rings of Saturn. The plane of the rings is 
inclined to the ecliptic, and the different positions of this 

oppmlUon will be the mogt fevoiable for obaetretion ( 881. Wben 1b ths lonthern 
hemUphere of M»rB best Been, ud wben tbe northenif Why it the tetter time 
do »a Bee the northern hemigpheie more foUj than wo Bee the soutlieni hemt- 
BlAereM tbefonuerr 38S, Wbat la Bhowa in Fig. 83 1 Wbat diOereDt appear- 
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plane are always parallel. 
Twice in the planet's year 
the plane of the ringB moBt 
paaa through the Sun; and 
whUe the plane is sweeping 
across the Earth's orbit, the 
Earth, in consequenoe of its 
r Satdbk rapid motion, may pass two 
B Rraaa or three times through the 
plane of the ring. 
Hence the ring-system about this time may be invisi- 
ble, from three causes : (1) Its plane may pass through 
the San, and its extremely thin edge only will be lit up ; 
(2) The plane may pass through the Earth ; or (3) The 
Sun may be 
Ughting up one 
Bur&ce, and 
the other may 
be presented 
to the Earth. 



occur about 
every fifteen 

yeare, and in ^lo. B5.-^atotii ■■ 
the mid-inter- 
val the surface of the rings — sometimes the northern one, 
at others the southern — is presented to the Earth in the 
greatest angle. 

In Fig. 63, page 148, Saturn was shown with the 
south surface of its ring-system presented to view. In 
Fig, 85, we have the aspect of the planet when the north 
surface of the ring is visible. 

uicea are presented b; (be rlneBt What tfareB caneea may render the rlng- 
■TBlein Invisible r How oltendattaepe chsngee occnr ! How Is the rlni;-B7el«in 
presented to (be Eartli In tlM mid-luterral T How 1e SMam repregeuied in Tig. 

ear Bow.inFtg.sst 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THS BgBASUBflMTINT OF TIBCB. 

383. Having dealt with the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies, we now come to what those apparent 
motions accomplish for us, — ^namely, the division and exact 
measurement of time. For common purposes, time is 
measured by the Sun, as it is that body which gives us the 
primary division of time into day and night ; but for as- 
tronomical purposes the stars are used, as the apparent 
motion of the Sun is subject to variation. 

The correct measurement of time is not only one of 
the most important parts of practical Astronomy, but it is 
one of the most direct benefits conferred on mankind by 
the science ; it enters, in fact, so much into every aflto of 
life, that we are apt to forget that there was a period 
when that measurement was all but impossible. 

384. ClepsydrflB and Sun-dials. — Among the contriv- 
ances which were to the ancients what clocks and watches 
are to us, we may mention Clep'sydrse, or water-clocks, 
and Sun-dials. Of these, the former seem to have been 
the more ancient, and were used not only by the Greeks 
and Romans, but by other nations, the ancient Britons 
among them. In its simplest form it resembled the hour- 
glass, water being used instead of sand, and the flow of 
time being measured by the flow of the water. 

After the time of Archimedes, clepsydrae of the most 
elaborate construction were common ; but while they were 
in use, the days, both winter and summer, were divided 
into twelve hours from sunrise to sunset, and consequently 
the hours in winter were shorter than the hours in sum- 



888. What doee Chapter xm. treat of? How is time meaenred for common 
purposes ? How, for astronomical purposes ? What is said of the importance 
of the correct measurement of time ? 884 What instmments did the ancients 
use for measuring time ? By whom were clepsydrse employed f Describe the 
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mer. The clepsydra, therefore, was ahnost useless except 
for measaring intervals of time, unless different ones were 
employed at different seasons of the year. 

385. The sun-dial, also, is of great antiquity; it is res 
ferred to as in use among the Jews 742 b. c. . This was a 
great improvement on the clepsydra ; but at night and in 
cloudy weather it could not be used, and the rising, cul- 
mination, and setting of the various constellations, were 
the only means available for approximately telling the 
time during the night. Euripides, who lived 480-407 b. c, 
makes the Chorus in one of his tragedies ask the time in 
this form : — 

'' What is the star now passing ? ** 

and the answer is, 

" The Pleiades show themselyes in the east; 
The Eagle soars in the sxunmit of heaven/* 

It is on record that as late as ▲. d. 1108 the sacristan of the Abbey 
of Cluny consulted the stars when he wished to know whether the time 
had arrived to summon the monks to their midnight prayers ; in other 
cases, a monk remained awake, and to measure the lapse of time repeated 
certain psalms, experience having taught hhn in the day, by the aid of 
the sun-dial, how many psalms could be said in an hour. 

To tell the passing hours, Alfred the Great (986 a.d.) used wax 
candles twelve inches in length. Harks on the surface at equal intervals 
denoted hours and their subdivisions, each inch of candle burnt showing 
that about twenty minutes had passed. To prevent currents of air from 
making his candlcs bum irregularly, he enclosed them in cases of thin 
transparent horn. 

386. Constmctioii of the Sun-diaL — ^To understand the 
construction of the sun-dial, let us imagine a transparent 
cylinder, having an opaque axis, both axis and cylinder 
being placed parallel to the axis of the Earth. If the 



depsydia in its simplest form. When did clepsydrae of elaborate construction 
become conunon? What difflcolty interfered with their nseftdness? 885. How 
early is the snn-dial known to have been in use ? How did it compare with the 
clepsydra ? How was the hour told at night ? What question and answer occnr 
in one of the tragedies of Bnrlpides ? How was the time tor summoning the 
monks to their midnight prayers determined, as late as 1106 a. n. ? To what 
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cylinder be exposed to the Son, the shadow of the axis 
will be thrown on the side of the cylinder away from the 
Sun ; and, as the Sun appears to travel round the Earth's 
axis in 24 hours, it will also appear to travel round the 
axis of the 
cylinder in the 
same time, and 
will cast the 
shadow of the 
axis on the side 
of the cylinder 
as long as it re- 
mains above 
the horizon. 

All we have 
to do, therefore, 
is to trace on 
the side of the 
cylinder 24 
lines 15° apart 

^330-5-24 = 15) Pig. 86.— Sun-dial. .IP, axis of cylinder; MI^.PQ, two 
^ * ^' dials, at different angles to the plane of the horizon, 

taking care to showing how the iimiginary cylinder determines the 

have one line ^oux-iineH. 

due north of the axis. When the Sun is south, at noon, 
the shadow of the axis will be thrown on this line, which 
we mark XII. When the Sun has advanced 15° to the 
west, the shadow will be thrown on the next line to the 
east, which we mark I., and so on. The distance of the 
Sim above the equator will evidently make no difference 
in the lateral direction of the shadow, 

387. In practice, however, we do not need the cylinder; 
all we want is a projection called a Style, parallel to the 
Earth^s axis, and a Dial The dial may be upright, hori- 
zontal, or inclined in any way so as to receive the shadow 




device for measnring time did King Alfred resort ? 886. Explain the constnic- 
tion of the sun-dial. 887. Do we reaOy need a cylinder? What are needed? 
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of the style; the lines on it indicating the hours will 
always be determined by imagining such a cylinder as is 
described above, catting it parallel to the plane of the 
dial, and then joining the honr-lines on its sorface with 
the style where it meets the dial 

388. Clocks and Watches. — ^The principle of both clocks 
and watches is that a number of wheels and pinions, work- 
ing one in another, are forced to torn round, and are pre- 
vented from doing so too quickly. The force which gives 
the motion may be either a weight or a spring : the force 
which regulates the motion may proceed either from a 
pendulum, which at every swing locks the wheels, or from 
some equivalent arrangement. 

389. Clocks appear to have been first used in Europe 
in the monasteries in the eleventh century ; their invention 
is attributed to the Saracens. The first clock made in 
England, 1288 a. d., was considered so great a work that 
a high dignitary was appointed to take care of it, and paid 
for so doing from the public treasury. 

Tycho Brahe used a clock, the motion of which was 
regulated by means of an alternating balance formed by 
suspending two weights on a horizontal bar, the move- 
ment being made faster or slower by altering the distances 
of the weights from the middle of the bar. But the clock, 
as an accurate measurer of time, dates from the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the pendulum was intro- 
JTH^d afl n rftf^Tilatnr by Galileo and Huyghens^:^^ . ' 

390. The Mean Sun, — In both clocks and watches we 
mark the flow of time by seconds, sixty of which make a 
minute, sixty minutes making an hour, and twenty-four 
hours a day. To the astronomer, however, the meaning 

How may the dial be placed? 388. Ou what principle are both clocks and 
watdiea constmcted ? What is the force that imparts the motion ? How is the 
motion regulated ? 889. When were clocks first nsed in Europe ? To whom ia 
their invention attributed ? When was the first clock made in Bngland ? How 
was it regarded? How did Tycho Brahe regulate his clock? When and by 
whom was the pendulum introduced as a regulator? 390. What does the word 

10 
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of the word day is indefinite, unless it is specified whether 
a solar or sidereal day is intended. As commonly used, 
the term means neither ; for when it was found that, in 
consequence of the irregularity of the Earth's motion in 
its orbit, the solar days differ in length, with the view of 
establishing a uniform measure of time for civil purposes, 
a civil day was made the average of all the solar days in 
the year. Our common day, therefore, is not measured by 
the true Sun^ as a sun-dial measures it, but by what is 
called the mean Sun, 

391. Irregnlarities of the Sun's Apparent Daily MotioiL 
— ^Let us inquire into the motion of the imaginary mean 
Sun, by means of which the irregularities of the Sun's 
apparent daily motion are obviated. 

In the first place, the real Sun's motion is in the ecliptic, 
and is variable. Secondly, the Sun crosses the equator 
twice a year at the equinoxes, at an angle of 23^°, while 
midway between the equinoxes its path is almost parallel 
to the equator. Hence, its real motion being performed 
at different angles to the equator, its apparent motion will 
vary when referred to that line, being least rapid when 
the angle is greatest. 

392. Let us first deal with the first cause — ^the in- 
equality of the real Sun's motion. When the Earth is 
nearest the Sun, about Jan. 1st, the Sun appears to travel 
through 1° 1' lO*" of the ecliptic in 24 hours; at aphelion, 
about July 1, the daily arc is reduced to 67' 12." The 
first thing to be done, therefore, is to give a constant 
motion to the mean Sun. 

The real Sun passes through the entire circle, or 360% 
in 365d. 5h. 48m. 46s., or about 365.2422 days. Hence the 
mean distance traversed in one day will be as many de- 
day, as commonly used, mean ? By what is it measured ? 891. Where does the 
real San move ? Is its motion nniform or variable ? What, besides, canses its 
motion to appear irre^lar? 893. What is the length of the daily arc traversed 
by the Son at perihelion and at aphelion ? Find the arc which the mean Snn 
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grees as 365.2422 is contamed times in 360, — or a little 
more than 0.985 degrees. This distance, therefore, which 
equals 59' 8.33'', is the arc which the mean Sun travels 
daily. 

393. K the true San moved in the eqoator instead of in 
the ecliptic, a table showing how far the mean and true Sun 
are apart for every day in the year would at once enable 
us to determine mean time. But the true Sun moves along 
the ecliptic, while the mean Sun must be suppbsed to move 
along the equator, so that it may be carried evenly round 
by the Earth's rotation* This brings out the second cause 
of the inequality of the solar days. 

At the solstices the true Sun moves almost parallel to 
the equator ; at the equinoxes it crosses the equator at an 
angle of 23^°, and, when its motion is referred to the equa- 
tor, time is lost. This will be rendered evident if on a 
celestial globe we place wafers, equally distant from the 
first point of Aries, on both the equator and the ecliptic, 
and bring them to the brass meridian. 

We have also the mean Sun, not supposed to move 
along the ecliptic at all, but along the equator, at the uni- 
form rate of 59' 8.33'' a day, and starting, so to speak, from 
the first point of Aries, where the ecliptic and equator in- 
tersect. Supposing the true Sun to move along the ecliptic 
at a uniform rate, its position referred to the equator would 
correspond with that of the mean Sun at the two solstices 
and the two equinoxes. 

But the motion of the true Sun is not uniform ; it moves 
fastest when the Earth is in perihelion, slowest when the 
Earth is in aphelion ; and, if we take this fact into account, 
we find that the real Sun and the mean Sun coincide in 



travels daily. 898. How does the trae Sun move at the Bolstioes? What does it do 
at the eqninozes? Does it appear to move more slowly or rapidly at the latter 
points ? If the true Sun moved along the ecliptic at a uniform rate, at what points 
would it correspond with the mean Sun ? Taking the irregular motion of the true 
Sun into account, at what times do the real Sun and the mean Sun coincide 
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position four times a year; namely, at April 16th, June 
,16th, August 31st, and December 24th. 

394. Equation of Time.— At the following dates the 
difference between apparent and mean time is as specified 
below : — 

Minutes. 

February 11th, . +14^ 
May 14th, . . _ 4 



Minutes. 
July 26th, . . + 6 

November 1st, . — 16J 



This is what is called the Equation of Time, and is what 
we must add to, or subtract from, the time shown by a 
sun-dial, to make it correspond with that of a correct clock. 
The sign + before the equation of time denotes that it is 
to be added; the sign — , that it is to be subtracted. 

When the Earth is in perihelion (or the Sun in perigee), 
the real Sun, moving at its fastest rate, gains on the mean 
Sun, and therefore takes longer than the mean Sun to come 
to the meridian ; hence the dial is behind the dock, and 
we must add the equation of time to the apparent time to 
get the mean time. When the Earth is in aphelion (or the 
Sun in apogee), the reverse holds good. In November, as 
shown by the above table, the true Sun sets 16m. earlier 
than it would do if it occupied the position of the mean 
Sun, by which our clocks are regulated. In February it 
sets 16m. later: hence at the beginning of the year the 
day lengthens more rapidly than it would otherwise do. 
We cannot obtain mean time at once from observation ; 
but, from an observation of the true Sun, by adding or sub- 
tracting the equation of time, as the case may be, it can be 
readily deduced. Mean time is now universally used in all 
civilized countries. 

395. Commencement of the Different Says. — ^We must 
next consider when the different days begin. We have, 

in position? 894. What is mesnt by the Equation of Time J What do the 
BigDB + and — mean, when prefixed to the equation of time? When is the 
equation of time to be added, and when subtracted? What is the equation of 
time for Feb. 11th? For May Uth? For July 26th? For Nov. Ist? How is 
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, L The Apparent Solar Day, reckoned from the in- 
stant the true Sun crosses the meridian, till it crosses 
it again. 

n. The Mean Solar Day, reckoned from the instant the 
mean Son crosses the meridian, in the same manner. Both 
these days are nsed by astronomers. 

in. The Civil Day, commencing at midnight, and 
reckoned through 12 mean hours only to noon, and thence 
through another 12 hours to the next midnight. The civil 
reckoning is therefore always 12 hours in advance of the 
astronomical reckoning ; hence this rule for determining 
the latter from the former : — ^For p. m. civil times, make no 
change ; but for a. m. diminish the day of the month by 1 
and add twelve to the hours. Thus : Jan. 2d, 7h. 49m. p. m. 
civil time, is Jan. 2d, 7h. 49nL astronomical time ; but Jan. 
2d, 7h. 49m. a.m. civil time is Jan. 1st, 19h. 49m. astronomi- 
cal time. 

96. Length of the Different Says.— Expressed in mean 
time, the length of the day is as follows : — 

Apparent solar day, . . . variable. 

Mean solar day, .... 24h. Om. Os. 

Sidereal day, 23 56 4.09 

^ Mean lunar day, . . . 24 54 

397. Sidereal Time is reckoned from the first point of 
Aries, When the mean Sun occupies this point, which it 
does at the vernal equinox, the mean-time clock and the 
sidereal clock will agree. But this happens at no other 
time, as the sidereal day is only 23h. 56m. 4s. (mean time) 
long ; so that the sidereal clock gains about four minutes a 
day, or one day a year, as compared with mean time. Of 

^^^^•^—^•^^ -^ I ».^ ■!! ■■■■■■■I.I... MMIM.I ■■■■■ IIIMM.M I I B 

mean time obtained? 395. When does the apparent solar day begin? The 
mean solar day ? When does the clyil day begin, and how is it reckoned ? How 
does the civil reckoning compare with the astronomical reckoning. Give the 
role for changing civil time to astronomical time. Qive an example. 896. What 
is the length of the apparent solar day ? Of the mean solar day ? Of the sidereal 
day, in mean time ? Of the mean Innar day ? 397. From what is sidereal time 
reckoned ? When will the mean-time clock and the sidereal clock agree ? When 
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course the coincidence is established again at the next ver- 
nal equinox. 

A sidereal clock represents the rotation of the Earth on 
its axis, as referred to the stars, its hour-hand performing 
a complete revolution through the 24 sidereal hours be- 
tween the departure of any meridian from a star and its 
next return to it. At the moment that the vernal equinox, 
or a star whose right ascension is Oh. Om. Os. is on the 
meridian of Greenwich, the sidereal clock ought to show 
Oh. Om. Os. ; and at the succeeding return of the star, or 
the equinox, to the same meridian, the clock ought to in- 
dicate the same time. 
I I ' ^ \ \ ""W^^^^* ^® Week, — ^Although the week, unlike the day, 
^ V ^ ^ ^ month, and year, is not connected with the movements of any 
heavenly body, the names of the seven days of which it is 
composed were derived by the Egyptians from the seven 
celestial bodies then known. The Romans, in their names 
-- for the days, observed the same order, distinguishing them 
as follows : — 

Dies Satumi^ . . Saturn's day, . . Saturday. 

Dies SoliSy . . . Sun's day, . . . Sunday. 

Dies DuncB^ . . Moon's day, . . Monday. 

Dies MartiSy . . Mars' day, . . . Tuesday. 

Dies Merourii^ . Mercury's day, . Wednesday. 

Dies Jovis^ . . Jupiter's day, . . Thursday. 

Dies Veneris^ . . Venus's day, . . Friday. 

We see at once the origin of our English names for the 
first three days ; the remaining four are named from Tiw, 
Woden, Thor, and Frigga, northern deities equivalent to 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus, in the classical my- 
thology. 

will they next agree ? Why do they not agree meanwhfle ? What does a afdereal 
clock lepreBent f 898. From what did the Egyptians naine the days of the week ? 
Who observed the same order in their names for the days ? Give the Latin 
names for the days of the week. Whence are their English names derived? 
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399. The Month. — ^We next come to the month, a period 
regolated entirely by the Moon's motion round the Earth. 

The lunar month is the same as the lumxiion or synodic 
mofUhy and is the time which elapses between two con- 
secative new or full Moons, or in which the Moon returns 
to the same position relatively to the Earth and Sun. 

The troptoal month is the revolution of the Moon with 
respect to the movable equinox. 

The sidereal month is the interval between two succes- 
sive conjunctions of the Moon with the same fixed star. 

The anomalistic month is the time in which the Moon 
returns to the same point (for example, the perigee or 
apogee) of her movable elliptic orbit. 

The nodical month is the time in which the Moon ac- 
complishes a revolution with respect to her nodes, the line 
of which is also movable. 

The calendar month is the month recognized in the al- 
manacs, and consists of different numbers of days, such 
ad_ January, February, etc. 

400. Length of tiie Lunar and other Months. — ^The 
length of these different months is as follows: — 

Mean Time, 
d. h. m. 8. 

Lunar, or Synodic month, .... 29 12 44 2.84 

Tropical month, 27 7 43 4.71 

Sidereal month, 27 7 43 11.64 

Anomalistic month, 27 13 18 37.40 

Nodical month, 27 5 5 35.60 

401. The Year. — ^The year is the time of the Earth's 
revolution round the Sun, as the day is the period of its 
rotation on its axis. There are various sorts of years, as 
there are different kinds of days. Thus, we may take the 

890. By what is the month regulated ? What is the Lunar Month ? The Tropical 
Month ? The Sidereal Month ? The Anomalistic Month ? The Nodical Month ? 
The Calendar Month? 400. Which is the longest of these different kinds of 
months ? Which is the shortest ? 401. What is the Year ? What is the Sidereal 
Year? The Solar, or Tropical, Year ? The Anomalistic Year? Which is the 
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time that elapses between two successiye conjunctions of 
the Sod, as seen from the Earth, with a fixed star. This 
is called the Sidereal Year. 

Or we may take the period that elapses between two 
successive passages through the vernal equinox. This is 
called the Solar, or Tropical Year, and it is shorter than 
the sidereal year, in consequence of the precession of the 
equinoxes. The vernal equinox in its recession meets the 
Sun, which therefore passes through it sooner than it would 
otherwise do. 

Again, we may take the time that elapses between two 
successive passages of the Earth through perihelion or 
aphelion. As these points have a forward motion in the 
heavens, the Anomalistic Year, as this period is called, is 
longer than the sidereal year. 

' — 402. Length of the Sidereal and other Tears.— The 
exact length of these years is as follows : — 

Y"' ^ Mean Time. 

d. h. m. 8. 

^ 'Mean sidereal year, .... 365 6 9 9.6 
- • Mean solar or tropical year, . 366 6 48 46.05444 
N^ Mean anomalistic year, . . . 365 6 13 49.3 

403. The Calendar. — It is seen from this table that the 
solar year does not contain an exact number of solar days, 
but nearly a quarter of a day over. It is said that the in- 
habitants of ancient Thebes were the first to discover this. 
The calendar had got in such a state of confusion in the 
time of Julius Caesar, that he called in the aid of the 
Egyptian astronomer, Sosigenes, to reform it. The latter 
recommended that one day every four years should be 
added, by reckoning the sixth day before the kalends of 
March (Feb. 24th) twice ; hence the term Bissextile (from 
the Latin Mb^ twice, and sextus^ sixth). 

longer, the solar or the Bidereal year? The anomalistic or the sidereal year? 
402. What is the exact length of the mean solar year? 406. What caused the 
calendar to get in conftision in old times ? Who attempted to reform It ? Whom 
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Now, this arrangement was a great improvemem ; but 
too much was added, and the matter was again looked into 
in the sixteenth century, by which time the over-correction 
had amounted to more than ten days, the vernal equinox 
falling on March 11th, instead of March 21st. Pope 
Gregory XTTT., therefore, undertook to continue the good 
work begun by Julius G»sar, and made the following 
rule for the fature : — Every year divisible by 4 (except the 
secular years, 1800, 1900, etc.) to be a bissextile, or leap- 
year, containing 366 days ; every year not so divisible to 
consist of only 366 days ; every secular year divisible by 
400 to be a leap-year ; every secular year not so divisible 
to consist of 365 days. According to this arrangement, 
the error amounts to only 1 day in 3,866 years. 

404. Old and Hew Style. — ^The Julian Calendar (Julius 
CaBsar's) was introduced 46 a c. ; the Gregorian (Pope 
Gregory's), in 1582 a. d. The latter was not adopted in 
England till 1752, when the correction was made by drop- 
ping eleven days in September, the day following the 2d 
of that month being called the 14th. This was known as 
the New Style (N. S.), in contradistinction to the Old 
Style (O. S.). In Russia the old style is still retained, al- 
though it is customary to give both dates, thus : 1870 ^^^^ 

405. It is all-important that the calendar be exactly 
adjusted to the length of the solar year; otherwise the 
seasons would not commence on the same day of the same 
month as they do now, but would in the course of time 
make the circuit of all the days in the year. January, or 
any other month, would fall successively in spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. 



did Oseear call to his aid ? What improvement was made by Sosigenea ? What 
difficulty still remained ? By whom was this obviated ? What change was made 
by the Gregorian Calendar? According to this calendar, what is the amount of 
error ? 404. When was the Julian Calendar introduced ? When, the Gregorian ? 
When was the Gregorian Calendar adopted in Bngland ? How was the correction 
made? How were the two modes of reckoning distinguished? Where Is the 
Old Style still retained? 405. Why is it important that the calendar should be 
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406. Change in the Length of the Solar Tear. — ^At pres- 
ent, owing to a change of form in the Earth's orbit, the 
solar year is diminishing at the rate of -^ of a second in a 
centnry. It is shorter now than it was in the time of 
Hipparchus by about 12 seconds. 

407. Change of Aphelion and Perihelion. — If the solar 
and the anomalistic year were of equal length, it would fol- 
low that, as the seasons are regulated by the former, they 
would always occur in the same part of the Earth's orbit. 
As it is, however, the line joining the aphelion and peri- 
helion points, termed the Line of Apsides, slowly changes 
its direction, at such a rate that in a period of 21,000 years 
it makes a complete revolution. At present, as already 
stated, we are nearest to the Sun about Jan. 1st; in a. d. 
6486, the perihelion will correspond with the vernal equi- 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A8TR0N0MZ0AL ZNSTEUMBNTS. 

lAghi. 

^408. What Light is. — ^Modern science teaches us that 
Light consists of undulations or waves of a medium called 
etJier^ which pervades all space. These undulations are to 
the eye what sound-waves are to the ear, and they are set 
in motion by bodies at a high temperature — the Sun, for 
instance — ^much in the same manner as the air is put in 
motion by our voice, or the surface of water by throwing 
in a stone. But though a wave-motion results from all 

exactly adJuBted to the length of the solar year? 406. At what rate is the solar 
year constantly changing, and why 407. What is meant hy the line of Apsides ? 
What change is this line ondergoing? When are we at present nearest the Snn ? 
When will the perihelion correspond with the vernal eqninoz ? 

406. Of what does Light consist? To what are wayes of light analogous? 



LIGHT. 
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these causes, the way in which the wave travels varies in 
each case. 

^og. Yeloeity of Light — ^Thoagh light moves so quickly 
that to us its passage seems instantaneous, it requires 
time to travel from an illuminating to an illuminated 
body. Its velocity was determined by Roemer, a Danish 
astronomer, from observations on the moons of Jupiter. 
He found that the eclipses of these moons (which he had 
calculated beforehand) happened 16m. 26s. later when 
Jupiter was in conjimction with the Sun than when he 
was in opposition. Knowing that Jupiter is farther from 
us in the former case than in the latter, by exactly the 
diameter of the Earth's orbit, he soon convinced himself 
that the difference of time was due to the fact that the 
light had so much farther to travel Now, the additional 
distance, i. e., the diameter of the Earth's orbit, being 
183,000,000 miles, it follows that light travels about 185,000 
miles a second. This fact has been abundantly proved 

since Roemer's time, and 
what astronomers call the 
aberration of light is one of 
the proofed 

Qy ^\o. Aberration of Light. — 
We may get an idea of the 
aberration of light by observ- 
ing the way in which, when 
caught in a shower, we hold 
the umbrella inclined in the 
direction in which we are 
hastening, instead of overhead, 
as we should do were we stand- 
ing still. Let us make this a 



\ 
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FlO. 87.— ILL178TRATIK6 THE ABEB 

RATION OF Light. 



409. By whom was the velocity of light determined? How was it determined ? 
What ifl the velocity of light ? What is one proof of the velocity thus established ? 

410. How may we get an idea of the aberration of light ? niastrate it with Fig. 
87. To see a star, what must we do with oar telescopes ? On what does the 
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little clearer. Suppose we wish to let a drop of water 
fall through a tube (see Fig. 87) without wetting the 
sides. If the tube is at rest, there is no difficulty — ^it 
has only to be held upright in the direction AB ; but if 
we must move the tube, the matter is not so easy. The 
diagram shows that the tube must be inclined^ or else the 
drop in the centre of the tube at a will no longer be in the 
centre at b ; and the faster the tube is moved, the more it 
must be inclined. 

Q^Lj^ow, we may Uken the drop to rays of light, and the 
tube to the telescope, and we find that to see a star we 
must incline our telescopes in like manner. By virtue of 
this, each star really seems to describe a small circle in 
the heavens, representing on a small scale the Earth^s 
orbit ; the extent of this apparent circular motion depend- 
ing upon the relative velocity of light and of the Earth in 
its orbit, as in Fig. 87 the slope of the tube depends on 
the relative rapidity of the motion of the tube and the 
drop. From the actual dimensions of the circle, we learn 
that light travels about 10,000 times faster than the Earth 
does — ^that is, about 185,000 miles a second. This velocity 
has been experimentally proved by Foucault, by means of 
a turning mirror. 

— - 411. Eeflection and Eefraction. — ^A ray of light is re- 
Jiected by opaque bodies which lie in its path, and is re- 
fracted^ or bent out of its course, when it passes obliquely 
from a transparent medium of a certain density, such as 
air, into another of a different density, as water. 
tAy|.i2. Effect of Eefiraotion. — In consequence of refrac- 
tion, the stars appear to be higher above the horizon than 
they really are. In Fig. 88, A B represents a pencil of 
light coming from a star. In its passage through our at- 



extent of the apparent circular motion of the star depend? From the actual 
dimensions of the circle, how fiist is light found to travel ? How has Foucault 
experimentally proved this velocity? 411. By what is a ray of light reflected? 
Under what circumstances is it refracted ? 413. How do the stars appear, in 
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mosphere, since each layer 

gets denser as the surface 

of the Earth is approached, 

the ray is gradually re- 
fracted until it reaches the 

surface at Cy fromwhich 

j point the star seems to 

lie in the direction CS. 
/) 413. The refraction of ^^ 88.-Iu.uaraiTiNO BEFRAonoH. 
^Sigfit can be b^t studied by means of a piece of glass 

I with three rectan- 
gular faces, called 
a Priam. If we 
take a prism into a 
dark room, admit a 
beam of sunlight 
through a hole in 
the shutter, and let 
it fall obliquely on one of the surfaces of the prism, we 
shall see at once that the direction of the ray is changed. 
In other words, the angle at which the light falls on the 
, first surface of the prism is different from the angle at 
which it leaves the second surface. 

414. Disperdon of Light. — If we receive a beam thus 
refracted by its passage through a piism, on a piece of 
smooth white paper, we shall have, instead of a spot of 
white light of the size of the hole that admitted the beam, 
a lengthened figure made up of seven different colors (as 
shown in Fig. 90), called the Spectmm. 

By passing through the prism, the beam has been 
decomposed into colored rays, occupying different places 
on account of their different degrees of refrangibility, red 

coDBBqnanre of refraction I UlaBCnle ttale nlth Fig. 88. 413. How Is refnu^on 
b«it studied; Howcan renractlonbeBbown wlthapHsmF 414. What 1b meant 
by ibe Spectntm r MeotlaD tbe colon or the Bpectnnn in order. Wbf do tlia 
colored raja occnpj different places T Wblch colored la; la refracted tbe mostt 
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Fie. 90.~Ths Sfbctbitii. 

being caused to deviate the least from the course of the 
original beam, and violet the most. This separation of 
light into the different colors of the spectrum is called 
Dispersion. 

By passing the decomposed beam through a second 
prism placed in contact with the first, as in Fig. 90, the 
colored rays may be brought together again into a beam 
of white light. 

415.* K we pass light through prisms of different 
materials, we shall find that, although the colors always 
maintain the same order, they will vary in length. Thus, 
if we employ a hollow prism filled with oil of cassia, we 
shall obtain a spectrum two or three times longer than if 
we use one made of conmion glass. This fact is expressed 
by saying that different media have different dispersive 



powers 
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416. A Lens is a transparent body (commonly of glass) 
which has two polished surfaces, either both curved or one 
curved and the other plane. The general effect of lenses 
is to refi-act rays of light, and magnify or diminish objects 
seen through them. 

417. There are four kinds of lenses with which we have 
mainly to do ; viz., 



Which, the least? How may the colored rays be brought together again into a 
beam of white lif^t What is the sefMtration of light into the colors of the 
spectrum called? 416. If we pass li^ht through prisms of different materials, 
what shall we find? Give an illnstration. How is this fiict expressed? 416. 
What is a Lens ? What is the general effect of lenses ? 417. With how many 
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One aide eonTci, Ibe othw plUM. 
Om »U« BoiMXTe, 11m othM pl*ue. 



FiQ. SI. — DirriauiT 
Kinw or I^mn. 

418. Befkwrtum 1*7 Convex LouM.— A priBm refiracts a 
ray of light as Bhown in Fig. 89 ; hence, two prisms at^ 
ranged ae in Fig. 92 would cause two parallel beams com- 
ing from difier- 
ent points at a 
and b, to con- 
verge at one 
point c. 

We may look 
upon abi-convex 
lens as composed 
of an infinite 
number of 
Fh.11— AonoN OF TWO pBinnn4(mKUBTOBAiu. prisms; it will 
have a Bimilar effect to that shown in Fig. 9%. A section 
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» PiiULLiL Rath 1 



Unda o[ leDBS* bive we malolj to doT Nuns and descTlbe tbem. 41B. How 
are two prlams smuwed \a Fig. M r What la their effect on two parallel beama I 
How ma; we reganl a bl-eooTex lena r What will be Che action of anch alena on 
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of anch a lens and its action on a pencil of parallel rays are 
represented in Fig. 93. All tbe light foiling on its surface 
is refracted, and made to converge to c, whiclk point is 
called tlie Foooa. 

419. If we hold a common burning-glass (which is a 
bi-convex lens) up to the Sun, and let the light that passes 
through it fall on a piece of paper, the rajs will be brought 
to a focus ; and if the paper is held at a certain distance 
from the lens, a hole will be burned through it. This dis^ 
tance marks the Focal Distance of the lens. 

42a If we place an arrow a bin front of the bi-convex 
lens wi n, we shall have an image of the arrow behind the 



Fia. H.— Bi-oosrai Lsm, THBOwma ah i Mvit Tgn Tmasi. 
lens Mb a, every point of the arrow sending a ray to every 
point in the anrfac* of the lens. Each point of the arrow, 
in fact, is the apei of a cone of rays resting on the lens, 
and a similar cone of rays, after refraction, paints every 
point of the image. At a, for instance, in front of the lens, 
we have the apex of a cone of rays, nam/ which rays, 
being refracted, form another cone of rays, nam^ behind 
the lens, painting the point a in the image. So with b, 
and so with every other point. We see that the effect of 
a bi-convex lens, like the one in the figure, is to form an 
inverted image. The line a: y is called the oa^ofthe lens. 
421. Such is the action of a bi-eonvex lens ; and such a 

■ pmdl of puanel nysf What la mwot b; (hs Focds t lift. Wbat kind of ■ 
lenBlaftbornliig-KlaeBr What la ths effect of ■ hnrnluK-glaBS T Wbatlamsuit 
bj the focal dletsnce oT tb« lens r 4S0. Explain tha action at a bi^oDTei lena In 
fOrmliw an Inwgc. What hind of an Image does 1( rormt 4X1. Eiptala tha 
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lens we have in oar eye. Bebind it, where the image is 
cast, as in Fig. 94, we have a membrane which reoeivea 
the image as the photograpfaer*8 ground glass or prepared 
paper does ; and when the im^e &11b on this membrane, 
which iB called the ret'ina, the optic nerves tel^praph, as 
it were, an account of the impreeeion to the brain, and we 
see, 

4ZI. In order that we may see, it is essential that the 
rays should enter the eye parallel or nearly so. Hence the 
use of the common m^ni^png-glass. We bring the glass 
close to the eye, and place the object to be magnified in its 
focuB, — that is, at c in Fig. 93 ; the rays which divei^ 
from the object are rendered parallel by the lens, and we 
are enabled to see the object, which appears Urge because 
it is brought so close to db. 

423. Kefnotum by Conoave lAnseB. — li^ instead of ar- 
ranging the prisms as shown in Fig. 92, with their bases 

together, we 
place them 
point to point, it 
is evident that 
the rays falling 
upon them will 
no longer con- 
verge ; they will 

F,«, ».-B,K««7iiii L^, cic™<. PA..*!^!. RA^» in ^«t separate, 
TO Dimaa. or diverge. We 

may suppose a lens formed of an infinite number of prisms, 
joined together in this way. Such a lens is called a bi- 
concave lens. Its shape and action on parallel rays are 
shown in Fig. 95. 

424. Aohromatic Leniea. — ^A lens being equivalent, as 
we have seen, to a combination of prisms, we would natu- 



oT I blcoDOiTa leD«. 4W. What kind of an inuge would we MtaraUj expect ■ 
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rally expect it to throw a colored image. This it does; 
and unless we could get rid of the colors, it would be im- 
possible to make a large telescope worth using. By com- 
bining, however, two lenses of different shapes, and made 
of different kinds of glass, we cause the color to disappear, 
thus forming what is called an Achromatic Lens (from the 
Greek a, without^ and XP^H^> color. 

425. We are able to get rid of color in the image in 
consequence of the varying dispersive powers (Art. 415) of 
different bodies. If we take two exactly similar prisms of 
the same material, and place one against the other as 
shown in Fig. 90, a beam of light passing through both 
will be unaffected ; one prism will exactly undo the work 
done by the other, and the ray will be neither refracted 
nor dispersed. But if we take away the second prism, and 
replace it with one made of a substance having a higher 
dispersive power, we shall of course be able to counteract 
the dispersive effect of the first prism with a smaller thick- 
ness of the second. 

But this smaller thickness will not counteract all the 
refractive effect of the first prism. The beam will there- 
fore leave the second prism colorless, but refracted ; and 
this is exactly what is wanted. The Chromatic Aberra- 
tion, as it is called, is corrected, but the compound prism 
can still refract. 

426. An achromatic lens is made in the same way as 
an achromatic prism. The dispersive powers of flint and 
crown glass are as .052 to .083. The front or convex lens 
is made of crown-glass. Its chromatic aberration is cor- 
rected by a bi-concave lens of flint-glass placed behind it. 
The second lens is not so concave as the first is convex ; 
hence the refractive effect of the latter is not wholly 

lens to form, and why? What would be the consequence, if we could not upet 
rid of the color ? How do we get rid of it ? What is such a combination called ? 
^5. How is the chromatic aberration, as it is called, corrected in the case of a 
prism ? 426. How is an achromatic lens made ? When is the spherical aberration 
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nullified. But as the second lens equals the first in dis- 
persive power, although it cannot restore the ray to its 
original direction, it makes it colorless, or nearly so. If 
such an achromatic lens be truly made, and its curves 
properly regulated, it is said to have its spherical aberra- 
tion corrected as well as its chromatic aberration, and the 
image of a star will form a nearly colorless point at its 
focus. VWi^ C 




The Teleaccpe. ^^. j ^ ; 

427. History. — ^The Telescope, to which Astronomy is 
mainly indebted for the important advances it has made 
during the last two centuries, is an instrument for viewing 
distant objects. It appears to have been invented by 
Metius, a native of Holland, in 1608. Galileo, hearing of 
the invention, constructed an instrument for himself, and 
was the first to turn the telescope to practical account. 
Since his time, many improvements have been made, 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the instrument. 

428. Construotion. — ^The telescope is a combination of 
lenses. The principle involved in its construction is 
simply an extension of that exhibited in the structure of 
the eye. In the eye, nearly parallel rays &11 on a lens, 
and this lens throws an image. In the telescope, nearly 
parallel rays fall on a lens, this lens throws an image, and 
then another lens enables the eye to form an image of the 
image by rendering the rays again parallel. These parallel 
rays enter the eye just as the rays do in ordinary vision. 

In Fig. 96, for instance, let A represent the front lens, 
called the object-glass^ because it is nearest to the object 
viewed; let C represent the other, called the eye^iece^ 
because it is nearest the eye; and let B represent the 
image of a distant arrow, the rays from which are seen 

said to be corrected, ae well as the chromatic aberration? 4S7. To what is 
Astronomy mainly indebted for its recent advances ? By whom was the tele- 
scope invented ? By whom was it first nsed ? 4S8. What is the principle involved 
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falling on the object-glass from the 
left. These rays are refracted, and 
we get an inverted image at the focus 
of the object-glass, which is also the 
focus of the eye-piece. The rays 
leave the eye-piece adapted for vision 
as they are when they fall on the 
object-glass; the eye can therefore 
use them as well as if no telescope 
had been there. 

429. nimninatiiig Power. — The 
efficiency of the telescope depends on 
two things, its Illuminating and its 
Magnifying Power. 

First, as to its Illuminating Pow- 
er. The object-glass, being larger 
than the pupil of our eye, receives 
more rays than the pupiL If its sur- 
face be a thousand times greater 
than that of the pupil, for instance, 
it receives a thousand times more 
light; and consequently the image 
of a star formed at its focus is nearly 
a thousand times brighter than that 
thrown by the lens of our eye on 
the retina. We say nearly a thou- 
sand times, because some light is lost 
by reflection from the object-glass 
and during the passage through it. fio. ge.-coNSTBucnoN of 
If we have two obiect-glasses of the thbAbtbonomicalTblk- 

BCOPB 

same size, one highly polished and 

the other less so, the illuminating power of the former 

will be the greater. 




in the conBtrnction of the telescope ? Explain this farther with Fi<;. 96. 4S9. On 
what does the efficiency of the telescope depend ? How does the telescope get 
its illnminating power? How is Bome of the light that Ihlls on the objeci-gla^s 
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430. Ibgidtymg Power. — The Magnifying Power de- 
pends npon two things. First, it depends upon the focal 
length of the object-glass ; because, if we suppose the focus 
to lie in the circamferraioe of a circle having its centre in 
the centre of the lens, the image will always bear the 
same proportion to the circle. Suppose it covers 1° ; it is 
evident l^t it will be larger in a circle whose radius is 12 
feet than in one whose radius is 12 inches — ^that is, in the 
case of a lens whose focal length is 12 feet, than in one 
whose focal length is 12 inches. 

Next, the magnifying power of the eye-piece is to be 
taken into account. This varies according to the eye- 
piece used, the ratio of the focal length of the object-glass 
to that of the eye-piece giving its exact amount. Thus, if 
the focal length of the object-glass is 100 inches, and that of 
the eye-piece one inch, the telescope will magnify 100 times. 
But, unless the illuminating power is good and a perfect 
image is formed, a high magnifying power is useless. If 
the object-glass does not perform its part properly, the 
image will be blurred even when slightly magnified. 

431. Eye-pieces, — ^The eye-pieces used with the astro- 
nomical telescope vary in form. The telescope made by 
Galileo, similar in construction to the modem opera-glass, 
was furnished with a bi-concave eye-piece. This eye-piece 
is introduced between the object-glass and the focus, at a 
point where its divergent action corrects the convergent 
effect of the object-glass, and thus makes the rays parallel. 
A convex eye-piece for the same reason is placed beyond 
the focus, as shown in Fig. 96. 

Such eye-pieces, however, color the light coming from 
the image, in the same way as the object-glass would color 

lost? 430. On what two things does the magnifying power of the telescope 
depend? Show how the focal length of the object-glass has to do with the 
magnifying power. What exactly shows the amount of magnifying power? 
With any magnifying power, what is essential ? 431. Describe the eye-piece and 
its position in Galileo^s telescope. What difficulty did the nee of such eye-pieces 
inTolve ? How did Huyghens remedy this difflcnlty ? How are the plano-convex 
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the light which forms the image, if its chromatic abernir 
tion were not corrected. 

It was discovered by Huyghens that this defect might 
be obviated by using two phmo-convex lenses, the fiat 
sides toward the eye, — the larger, called the field-lens, 
nearer the image, and the smaller, called the eye-lens, 
nearer the eye. This is the construction now generally 
used except in micrometers, in which the fiat sides of the 
lenses are turned away from the eye, 

432. The telescope-tube keeps the object-glass and the 
eye-piece in their proper positions; and the eye-piece is 
fiimished with a draw-tube, which allows its distance from 
the object-glass to be varied. 

433. The Largest Befraotor.— The largest refracting 
telescope in the wo^ld is one recently constructed in Eng- 
land, having an object-glass 25 inches in diameter. The 
pupil of the eye is \ of an inch in diameter ; this object- 
glass, therefore, will grasp over 16,000 (25 -^ i = 125 ; 
125' = 15,625) times more light than the eye can. If 
used when the air is pure, it bears a power of 8,000 on the 
Moon ; in other words, the Moon seen through it appears 
as it would were it 8,000 tunes nearer to us, or at a dis' 
tance of 80 miles, instead of 240,000. 

434. Befleoting Telescopes.— We have thus far confined 
our attention to the principles of the ordinary astronomical 
telescope, and we have dealt with it in its simplest form. 
There are also Reflecting Telescopes, in which a speculum, 
or mirror, takes the place of the object-glass. These in- 
struments appear in several different forms. The prin- 
ciple on which Hersohel's is constructed, will be under- 
stood fix)m Fig. 97. 

The concave mirror S S is placed at the farthest ex- 

lenses turned in micrometem ? 482. What \b the ase of the telesoope-tobe T With 
what is the eye-piece ftimighed? 433. Where is the larsreet refracting telescope 
in the world ? What is its size ? How does the light received by the object-glass 
compare with that received by the eye ? When the air is pare, how high a power 
does it bear? 484. What other kind of telescopes is there? In reflecting tele- 
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tremity of the 
tabe, inclined so 
as to make the 
rays that fall 
upon it converge 
toward the nde ^^« 9T.<— pbdicifui op hebscbkl^b hevuktob. 

of the tube in which the eye-piece a 6 is fixed to receive 
thenu The observer at E, with his back toward the 
heavenly body, looks through the eye-piece, and sees the 
reflected image. His position is such as not to prevent the 
rays from entering the open end of the tube. 

435. The Largest Beflector. — ^The largest reflecting 
telescope in the world is one constructed by the late Earl 
of Rosse. Its mirror is six feet in diameter, and weighs 
four tons. The tube at the bottom of which it is placed 
is fifty-two feet long and seven feet across. It is computed 
that, when this instrument is used, 250,000 times as much 
%ht from a heavenly body is collected as reaches the 
naked eye. 

436. Different Mountings. — ^An astronomer uses the 
telescope for two kinds of work : he desires to watch the 
heavenly bodies, and study their physical constitution ; he 
also wants to note their actual places and relative posi- 
tions. Accordingly, he mornds or arranges his instru- 
ment in several' different ways. 

For the first kind of work the only essential is that the 
instrument should be so arranged as to command every 
portion of the sky. The best mounting for this purpose is 
shown in Fig. 98, which represents an eight-inch telescope 
equatorially mounted. With such an instrument, called an 
Equatorial, a heavenly body may be followed from its 
rising to its setting, the proper motion being communi- 

Bcopes, what takes the place of the obJect-glaBs T Explain the principle to 
HcrecherB reflector. 436. Give an account of the largest reflector In the world. 
436. Pop what two kinds of work does an astronomer use the tdescope ? When 
he wants to watch a heavenly body, what alone is essential? What w J^ o®** 
mounting for this purpose? What is an instrument so mounted called? a 
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cated to the in- 
stmment by clock- 
work. 

In this airange- 
meat, a strong iron 
pillar Bnpports a 
head-piece, in 
-which ifl fixed the 
P<dar axia of the 
iustrmnent paral- 
lel to the axis of 
the Earth. This 
polar axis is made 
to torn ronnd once 
in twenty-fonr 
hours by the clock 
shown on the right 
of the pillar. 

It is obvious 
that a telescope 
attached to such 
an axia will always 
move in a circle 
of declination, and 
that the clock, 
turning the tele* 
scope in one direc- 
ria.9s.-Ew*ioBiAi, tbl»oopi. tlon as fast as the 

Earth is carrying it in the opposite one, will keep the in- 
strument Sxed on the object. It is inconvenient to attach 
the telescope directly to the polar axis, as the range is 
then limited ; it is fixed, therefore, to a declination (ueis, 
placed above the polar axis and at right angles to it, as 
ahowninKg. 98.\.^_.- '' ' • ■. ■ \ v •, ''^'i\r,-„\r^'4 



what nlll ■ teleKope tbna momited alwRfS tc 



re t How la the teleuope kept 
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437. For the other kinds of work, telescopes are mount- 
ed as Altasmufh% Traiudt-uuitnimentfl^ Traiudt-oircleii^ and 
ZeBith-sectoTS. 

438. Measurement of Angles. — ^In all these instmments, 
angles are measured by means of graduated arcs or circles 
attached to telescopes. The graduation is sometimes car- 
ried to the hundredth part of a second by Verniers, or 
small scales minutely subdivided movable by the side of 
larger fixed scales. It is of the greatest importance that 
the circle should be not only correctly graduated, but cor- 
rectly centred — ^that is, that the centre of movement should 
be also the centre of graduation. To insure greater pre- 
cision, spider-webs, or fine wires, are fixed in the focus of 
the telescope to point out the exact centre of the field of 
view. An instrument with the cross-wires perfectly ad- 
justed, is said to be correctly coUimcUed. 

439. In addition to the fixed wires, movable ones are 
sometimes employed by which small angles may be meas- 
ured. An eye-piece so arranged is called a Micrometer. 
The movable wire is set in a frame moved by a screw, and 
the distance of this wire from the fixed central one is meas- 
ured by the number of revolutions and parts of a revolution 
of this screw, each revolution being divided into thou- 
sandths by a small circle outside the body of the microm- 
eter. 

Attached to the micrometer, or to the eye-piece which 
carries it, is also a Fosition-oircle; divided into 360® ; by 
this the angle made by the line joining two stars, with the 
direction of movement across the field of view, is deter- 
mined. The use of the position-circle in double-star meas- 
urements is very important, and it is with its aid that their 

fixed on the same object ? 437. For the other kinds of work, how are telescopes 
mounted ? 488. In all these tnstraments, how are angles measured ? How for is 
the graduation sometimes carried, and how ? What is of the greatest impor- 
tance r To insure greater precision, what are provided ? What is said of an 
instniment which has the cross-wires perfectly adjusted? 4S9. What is meant 
by a Micrometer? How is the movable wire fixed? What is attached to the 

11 
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orbital motion has been detennined. The micrometer 
wires, or the field of view, are illmninated at night by 
means of a small lamp outside, and a reflector inside, the 
telescope (see Fig. 99). 

440. If we want simply to measure the angular distance 
of one celestial body from another, we use a Sextant ; but, 
generally speaking, what is to be determined is not merely 
their angular distance, but their apparent position either 
on the sphere of observation or on the celestial sphere it- 
self. 

441. In the former case, — ^that is, when we wish to de- 
termine positions on the visible portion of the sky, — we 
use what is termed an Altitude and Azimuth Instrument, 
or briefly an Altazimuth. If we know the sidereal time, 
we can by calculation find out the right ascension and 
declination of a body whose altitude and azimuth on the 
sphere of observation we have instrumentally determined. 

442. The Altazimuth. — An altazimuth is an instrument 
with a vertical central pillar supporting a horizontal axis. 
There are two circles ; one horizontal, in which is fitted a 
smaller (ungraduated) circle with attached verniers fixed 
to the central pillar, and revolving with it ; the other, ver- 
tical, at one end of the horizontal axis, and free to move in 
all vertical planes. To this latter the telescope is fixed. 
When the telescope is directed to the south point, the 
reading of the horizontal circle is 0® ; when it is directed 
to the zenith, the reading of the vertical circle is 0®. Con- 
sequently, if we direct the telescope to any particular star, 
one circle gives the zenith distance of the star (or its alti- 
tude) ; the other gives its azimuth. 

If we fix or damp the telescope to the vertical circle, 
we can turn the axis which carries both round, and ob- 

■ - — ■ — ■ --.^ ■■ ■»■ ■■■ ■■! ■ I ■ ■■■■! ■— ^ 

micrometer? What is the use of the Position-circle ? How are the micrometer 
wires illiuninated at night ? 440. If we want simply to measure the angnlar dis- 
tance of one celestial body ftom another, what do we nse ? Generally speaking, 
what else is to be determined ? 441. What is used when we wish to determine 
positions on the ylslble portion of the sky ? 442. Describe the altazimuth and its 



THE ALTAZIMUTH. 



serve all stare having the same altitude, and the horizontal 
circle vill Bhov their azimuths. If we clamp the axis to 
the horizontal circle, we can more the telescope so as to 



make it travel along a vertical circle, and the circle at- 
tached to the telescope will give us the zenith-distances 
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of the stars (or the altitude), which, in this ease, will lie in 
two azimuths 180^ apart. 

Fig. 99 represents a portable altazimuth, the various 
parts of which will be recognized from the foregoing de- 
scription. 

443. The Traiudt-diole. — ^When we wish to determine 
directly the position of a heavenly body on the celestial 
sphere, a Transit-circle is used. This instrument consists 
of a telescope movable in the plane of the meridian, being 
supported on two pillars, east and west, by means of a 
horizontal axis. The ends of the axis are of exactly equal 
size, and move in pieces, which, from their shape, are 
called Y's. When the instrument is in perfect adjustment, 
the line of collimation of the telescope is at right angles to 
the axis, the axis is exactly horizontal, and its ends are 
due east and west. Under these conditions, the telescope 
describes a great circle of the heavens, passing through 
the north and south points and the celestial pole ; that is, 
in all positions it points to some part of the meridian of 
the place. 

On one side of the telescope is fixed a circle, which is 
read by microscopes attached to one of the supporting 
pillars. The cross-wires in the eye-piece 01 the telescope 
enable us to determine the exact moment of sidereal time 
at which the meridian is crossed ; this time is the right 
ascension of the object. The circle attached shows us its 
distance from the celestial equator ; this is its declination. 
So by one observation, if the clock is right, the instrument 
perfectly adjusted, and the circle correctly divided, we 
get both coordinates. 

444. Determination of Fodtionfl with the Tranait-oirole. 
— ^As we have already seen, a celestial meridian is nothing 

mode of o^eratiop. 443. When we wieh to determine directly the position pf a 
heayenly body on the celeetial sphere, what is nsed? Of what does the transit- 
circle consist? When the instrument is perfectly adjusted, what does the tele- 
scope describe ? How are right ascension and dedination found with the transit 
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but the extension of a terrestrial one; and as the latter 
passes through the poles of the Earth, the former will pass 
through the poles of the celestial sphere: consequently, 
wherever we may be, the northern celestial pole will lie 
somewhere in the plane of our meridian. If the position 
of the pole were exactly marked by the pole-star, this star 
would remain immovable in the meridian; and when a 
celestial body was also in the meridian, if we adjusted the 
circle so as to read 0° when the telescope pointed to the 
pole, we could determine the north-polar ^stance of the 
body by simply pointing the telescope to it, and noting 
the angular distance shown by the circle. 

But, as the pole-star does not lie exactly at the pole, 
we have to adopt some other method. We observe the 
zenith-distance of a circumpolar star when it passes the 
meridian above the pole, and also when it passes below 
it, and taking haK the sum of these zenith-distances, we 
find the zenith-distance of the celestial pole. The celestial 
equator, which is 90° fix)m the celestial pole, can then be 
readily determined; its zenith-distance will be the dif- 
ference between the zenith-distance of the celestial pole, 
already known, and 90°. The horizon, which is 90° from 
the zenith, can also be determined. We can, therefore, 
measure angular distances with our transit-circle, 

I. From the zenith. 
n. From the celestial pole. 
in. From the celestial equator. 
rV. From the horizon. 

Any of these distances can easily be turned into any 
other. 

445. When we have obtained the distance from the 
celestial equator, we get in the heavens the equivalent of 

circle? 444. If the celestial pole exactly corresponded with the polar star, how 
coold we determine the north-polar distance of a hody ? As it Is, how do we find 
the north celestial pole ? What will the zenith-distance of the celestial equator 
be equal to ? How can the horizon be determined ? From what, therefore, may 
we measure angular distances with the transit-circle? 445. What is distance 
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terrestrial latitude. But this is not enough ; a hundred 
places may have the same latitude, a hundred stars may 
have the same declination ; we need what is called another 
coordinate, to fix their position. On the Earth we get 
this other coordinate by reckoning from the meridian 
which passes through the centre of the transit-circle at 
Greenwich. So in the heavens we reckon from the posi- 
tion occupied by the Sun at the vernal equinox. 

The astronomer has, not only a telescope and circle, 
but also a sidereal dock, adjusted (as already stated) to 
the apparent movement of the stars, or the actual rota- 
tion of the Earth. Sidereal time, like right ascension, is 
reckoned from the first point of Aries. Hence, a sidereal 
clock at any place will denote the right ascension of the 
celestial meridian visible in the transit-circle at that 
moment ; and if we at the same moment, by means of the 
circle, note how far a heavenly body is from the celestial 
equator, we shall know both its right ascension and declina- 
tion, and its place in the heavens will be determined. The 
Earth itself, by its rotation, brings every star in turn to 
the meridian of our place of observation, and thus per- 
forms the most difficult part of the work for us. 

446. In order that the angular distance from the 
zenith, and the time of meridian passage, may be correctly 
determined, observations of the utmost delicacy are re- 
quired. 

The circle of the transit used at Greenwich is read by 
the microscopes in six different parts of the limb at each 
observation, and the recorded zenith-distance is the mean 
of these readings. The right ascension is obtained with 
equal care. The transit of the star is watched over nine 
equidistant wires, in the micrometer eye-piece (called in 

from the celestial equator called ? What beeldes declination la needed, to deter- 
mine a heavenly body^s position T How is right ascension obtained? How does 
the Earth itself assist ns in finding it? 446. What Ihcts are mentioned, to show 
the care with which observations are made ? 447. How many methods are there 
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this case a transit eyepiece) ^ the middle one being exactly 
in the axis of the telescope. 

447. Methods of detemuning the Time of Transit over 
a Wire. — ^There are two methods of observing the time of 
transit over a wire, one called the eye and ear method^ the 
other the gdbo€adG or chronogrctpkic method. In the 
former, the observer, taking his time from the sidereal 
clock, which is always close to the transit-circle, listens to 
the beats, and estimates at what interval between two 
beats the star passes behind each wire. An experienced 
observer mentally divides a second of time into ten equal 
parts with no great effort. 

In the second method, an apparatus called a Chrono- 
graph is used. A barrel covered^ with paper is made to 
revolve at a uniform rate of speed. By means of a gal- 
vanic current, a pricker attached to the keeper of an 
electro-magnet is made at each beat of the sidereal clock 
to puncture the revolving barrel The pricker is carried 
along the barrel, so that the punctures, about half an inch 
apart, form a spiral* Here, then, we have the flow of time 
fairly recorded on the barrel. At the beginning of each 
minute the clock fails to send the current, so that there is 
no confusion. What the clock does regularly at each beat, 
the observer does when a star crosses the wires of his 
transit eye-piece. He presses a spring, and an additional 
current at once makes a puncture on the barrel. The time 
at which the transit of each wire has been effected, is esti- 
mated from the position the additional puncture occupies 
between the punctures made by the clock at intervals of a 
second. 

The observer is thus enabled to confine his attention to 
the star. After completing his observation, he can at 
leisure make the necessary notes on the punctured paper 

of detennining the time of tranBit over a wire ? What are they called ? Describe 
"the eye and ear method." What Is used in the second method? Give an 
account of the mode of using the chronograph. What advantage has the observer 
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which is taken off the barrel when filled, and bound up as 
a permanent record. 

448. DetemiiBation of PoBitions with the Equatorial. — 
With the transit-circle, the position of a body in the celes- 
tial sphere can be determined only when it is on the merid- 
ian. The equatorial enables this to be done, on the other 
hand, in every part of the sky, though not with such ex- 
treme precision. The object is brought to the cross-wires 
of the micrometer eye-piece, and the declination-circle at 

once shows its declination. The right ascension is deter- j 

mined as follows : — ^At the lower end of the polar axis is a i 

movable circle divided into the 24 hours. Flush with the ! 

graduation are two verniers ; the upper one fixed to the 

stand, the lower one movable with the telescope. The 

fixed vernier shows the position occupied by the telescope, 

and therefore by the movable vernier, when the telescope 

is exactly in the meridian. Prior to the observation, the 

circle is adjusted so that the local sidereal time— or the 

right ascension of the part of the celestial sphere in the 

meridian — ^is brought to the fixed vernier. The circle is 

then moved by the clockwork of the instrument ; and when 

the cross-wires of the telescope are adjusted on the object, 

the movable vernier shows its right ascension on the same 

circle. 

449. Star-oatalogues. — The method which is good for 
determining the exact place of a single heavenly body is 
good for mapping the entire heavens; accordingly, the 
whole celestial sphere has been mapped out, the right as- 
cension and declination of every object having been deter- 
mined. 

The most important of the catalogues in which these 
positions are contained, is due to the German astronomer 



In this method ? 448. Ab regards the determination of positions, how does the 
equatorial differ fh)m the tranBitcirde ? How is declination obtained with the 
equatorial? How is right ascension determined? 449. What has been accom- 
plished through these methods of finding the declination and right ascension ? 
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Argelander. This catalogue contains the positions of up- 
ward of 324,000 stars, from N. DecL 90° to S. DecL 2°. 
Bessel also has put forth a catalogue of more than 32,000 
stars. Airy and the British Association have published 
shnilar lists. There are also catalogues dealing with 
double and variable stars exclusively. 

450. Correctioiui to be applied. — ^After the astronomer 
has made his observations of a heavenly body, and has 
freed them from instrumental and clock errors, he has ob- 
tained what is termed the observed or apparent place. 
This, however, is worth very little ; he must, in order to 
obtain its trueplace^ apply other corrections. 

451. CorrectioiL for Befraction. — ^The first correction is 
needed, to nullify the effect of refraction already explained. 
Refraction causes a heavenly body to appear higher the 
nearer it is to the horizon. On an object in the zenith it 
has no effect : on one near the horizon, its effect is very 
decided ; at sunset, for instance, in consequence of refrac- 
tion, the Sun appears above the horizon after it has actually 
sunk below it. 

The correction, therefore, to be made for refraction, 
depends entirely on the altitude of the body on the sphere 
of observation. Table VlL in the Appendix shows the 
amount of correction for different altitudes. In practice, 
the corrections are themselves corrected according to the 
density of the air at the time of observation, 

452. Correction for Aberration. — ^We have already al- 
luded to the aberration of light (Art. 410). It results from 
the fact that the observer's telescope, carried round by the 
Earth's annual motion round the Sun, must always be 
pointed a little in advance of the star, in order, as it were, 

By wliom have star-catalogaes been published ? 460. After the astronomer has 
found the apparent place of a heavenly body, what has he yet to do ? 451. For 
what is the first correction needed? What is the effect of refraction on c 
heavenly body in different positions ? On what, therefore, does the correction 
to be made for refiraction entirely depend ? In practice, according to what are 
the corrections themselves corrected ? 432. For what is the next correction to 
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to catch the light from it. Hence the star's aherrationr 
place will be different from its real place; and, as the 
Earth travels round the Sun, and the telescope is carried 
round with it always pointed ahead of the star's place, the 

aberration-p lace r^ - 
e' . volves round the real 
'^CiP^ place exactly as the 
I _^^^ Earth (if its orbit be 

_ ,^ _ . . - regarded as circular) 

Pio. 100.— Effect of Abbbsation : a, ft, c, <?, o ' 

the Earth Id diffeient parts of its orbit; cf^ WOuld be SCCn from the 
V c', d', the corresponding aberration-placee . . revolve ronnd 
of the star, varying from the true place In the »^*^ ^" revoive rouna 
direction of the Earth's motion at the time. the Sun. The aberra- 

tion-places of all stars, in fact, describe circles parallel to 
the plane of the Earth's orbit. If the star lie at the pole 
of the ecliptic, the path of its aberration-place will appear 
as a circle, the centre of which will be at its true place. 
The aberration-place of a star in the ecliptic will oscillate 
backward and forward, as we are in the plane of the circle ; 
that of one in a middle celestial latitude will appear to 
describe an ellipse. The diameter of the circle, the major 
axis of the ellipse, and the amount of oscillation, will all 
be equal — about 40.6^ ; but the minor axis of the ellipses 
described by the stars in middle latitudes will increase from 
the equator to the pole. The correction to be made is half 
of the above-mentioned invariable quantity, or 20.25^, 
which is called the constant of aberration. It is deter- 
mined by the following proportion, bearing in mind that 
the 360° of the Earth's orbit are passed over in 366^ days, 
and that light takes about 8 minutes 13 seconds to come 
from the Sun : — 

Days. m. s. <> '' 

366i : 8 13 :: 360 : 20.25 
453. The direction of the Earth's motion in its orbit, 

bo made? From what does aberration result? How does the aberration-place 
move, in the case of stars in different positions ? What is the allowance to bo 
made for aberration? What is it called? How is the constant of aberration 
determined ? 468. What is meant by the Earth*s way ? How far is it from the 
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called the EartKs way^ referred to the ecliptic, is always 
90° behind the Sun's position in the ecliptic at the time ; 
therefore the aberration-place of a star wUl lie on the great 
circle passing through the star and the point in the ecliptic 
90° behind the Snn. \ 

454« Correction for Parallax. — Observations of the ce- 
lestial bodies comparatively near the Earth, such as the 
Moon and some of the planets, when made at different 
places on the Earth's surface, though corrected as we have 
indicated, do not give the same result, as their positions on 
the celestial sphere appear different to observers at differ- 
ent points of the Earth's surface. This effect will be readily 
understood by changing our position with regard to any 
near object, and observing it as projected on different 
backgrounds in the landscape. The nearer we are to the 
object, the more will its position appear to change. To 
get rid of these discrepancies, the observed positions are 
further corrected to what they would be were the observa- 
tions made at the centre of the Earth. This is called ap- 
plying the correction for parallax, 

455. Parallax is the angle under which a line drawn 
from the observer to the centre of the Earth would appear 
at the body observed; in other words, it is the angle 
formed at the body in question by two lines drawn one to 
the observer's eye and the other to the Earth's centre. 
When a body is at the zenith, it has no parallax. When 
it is on the horizon, its parallax, which is then termed its 
Horizontal Parallax, is greatest. 

This is obvious from Fig. 101. (7 being the Earth's 
centre, and an observer, a body at Z (the zenith) is seen 
in exactly the same direction from both points, and has 
no parallax. At S its parallax is OSC, and at ff it is 

Sun's position in the ecliptic ? In what, therefore, will the aberration-place of a 
star lie ? 464. Why do observations made at different parts of the Barth's surface 
have to be corrected to what they would be if made from the Earth's centre ? 
What is this correction called? 456. What is Parallax? What is Horizontal 
Parallax? Where is parallax least, and where greatest? Show this with Fig. 
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Fio. IOI.^Parallaz. 



OHC^ which is greater 
than OSC or the angle 
that would be formed 
at any point between S 
and H. 

As shown by the 
^ dotted prolongations of 
the lines OS, OS, a 
body seen from O would 
appear farther from Z 
than if seen from G; 
hence, to obtain the true 
zenith-distance, we must 
subtract the correction 
for parallax from the ap- 
parent zenith-distance. 

456. Changes in Poidtions already determined.— We 
have seen that the positions of the heayenly bodies are 
determined with reference to either the plane of the 
ecliptic or the plane of the equator; and that from one 
of the points of intersection of these two planes — ^that, 
namely, occupied by the Sun at the vernal equinox, Called 
the first point of Aries and written T — ^right ascension 
and celestial longitude are both reckoned. If these planes, 
then, are changeless, a position once determined will be 
determined forever ; but if either plane varies, then the 
point of intersection will of course vary, and corrections ia 
the positions of the stars as once determined will be neces- 
sary from time to time. Now, it is found that changes 
occur in both planes. 

457. It has been stated that the Earth's axis always 
points in the same direction. Strictly speaking, this is 



101. How mnst fhe correction for parallax be used, to obtain the trae zenith- 
distance? 456. What renders corrections in the positions of the stars, as once 
determined, necessary from time to time? 457. What change takes place in the 
position of the Earth's pole ? From this what important fact follows ? How does 
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not the case. The pole of the Earth is constantly changing 
its position, and revolves ronnd the pole of the ecliptic in 
25,868 years, so that the pole-star of to-day will not be the 
pole-star 3,000 years hence. 

From this a very important fact follows. As the Earth's 
axis changes, the plane of the equator changes with it, and 
BO that each succeeding vernal equinox happens a little 
earlier than it would otherwise do. This is called the 
Precession of the Sqninoxesi because the equinox seems to 
move backward, or from left to right, so as to meet the 
Sun earlier. In the time of Hipparchus — 2,000 years ago 
— ^the Sun at the vernal equinox was in the constellation 
Aries; it is now in the constellation Pisces^ ^,/^*^ 

458. The plane of the ecliptic is also subject to varia- 
tion. This is termed the Secular Variation of the Obliquity 
of the Eeliptio. 

459. Of these changes, the precession of the equinoxes 
. is the more important. It causes the point of intersection 

of the two fundamental planes to recede 50.37572'' annually. 

:>'To this is due the difference in length between the sidereal 

--^nd the tropical year. 

<, 460. Cause and Effect of these Changes. — ^The cause of 
^ese changes is the attraction exercised by the Sun, 
Moon, and planets, upon the protuberant equatorial por- 
tions of our Earth. The effect is to render both latitudes 
and longitudes, right ascensions and declinations, variable. 
Hence the observed position of a heavenly body to-day 
will not be the position occupied last year, or to be 
occupied next year. Apparent positions have to be cor- 
rected, to bring them to some common epoch, such as 
1850, 1880, etc., so that they may be strictly comparable. 

the eqainoz seem to move ? Wbat is this motion called ? Since the time of 
Hipparchus, what change has taken place in the position of the Son at the yemal 
equinox ? 468. What is the variation in the plane of the ecliptic called ? 459. Of 
these changes, which is the more important ? What is the amount of recession 
annnallyf What does this recession canse? 460. What is the cause of these 
changes in the plane of the ecliptic and the plane of the equator ? What is their 
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461. Celestial Latitude and Longitude, how detennined. 
— Celestial latitude and longitude, which are used to 
determine the position of heavenly bodies with reference 
to the ecliptic, are not obtained by observation, but are 
calculated from the true right ascension and declination 
by means of spherical trigonometry. 

462. Becapitulation. — ^Let us recapitulate what has 
been said as to the methods by which the true positions 
of the heavenly bodies are obtained : — 

1. The astronomer, to make observations on that part 
of the celestial sphere which is visible to him, makes use 
principally of a sextant or an altazimuth. The positions 
of a body thus detennined may by calculation be referred 
to the celestial sphere itself, and its right ascension and 
declination determined. 

2. Observations of a body with regard to the celestial 
sphere itself are made principally by means of a transit- 
circle or an equatorial, by which both apparent right 
ascension and declination may be directly determined. 

3. In all observations, the instromental and clock errors 
are carefully corrected. 

4. Besides the iastrumental and clock errors, there are 
others — caused by the refraction and aberration of light, 
— ^which must also be corrected. 

5. Besides these, another error, parallax, results from 
the observer's position on the Earth's surface. This is 
corrected by reducing all observations to the Earth's 
centre. 

6. There are still other errors depending upon the 
change of the intersection of the two planes to which all 
measurements are referred. These are got rid of by re- 
ducing all observations to a point of time (as parallax was 
got rid of by reducing them to a point of space — ^the centre 

effect? To what do apparent positions bave to be corrected? 461. How are 
celestial latitude and longitnde obtained? 462. Recapitulate what has been said 
as to the methods by which the true positions of the heavenly bodies are 
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of the Earth). Some year is fixed upon, and the observa- 
tions reduced to what they would have been at this time 
if the year is past, or what they will be when made at this 
time if the year is to come. 

1. The right ascension and declination ai^ easily con- 
verted by calculation into celestial longitude and latitude, 
if required. 

463. By means of observations freed from these errors, 
and extending over centuries, astronomers have been able 
to determine the positions of all the stars with the greatest 
accuracy, and to discover the proper motions of some of 
their number. They have also investigated the motions 
of the bodies of our system so thoroughly as to ascertain 
the laws by which they are regulated, and to be able to 
predict their exact positions for yeai'S to come. 

This information is embodied in an Almanac or Ephe- 
meris, published in advance by each of the principal Gov- 
ernments, for the use of travellers and navigators. The 
United States and the English Nautical Almanac are pub- 
lications of this character, in which are given, with most 
minute accuracy, the positions of the principal stars, the 
planets, and the Sun, from day to day, and the positions 
of the Moon from hour to hour. These positions enable us 
to determine — I. Time. 11. Latitude. HI. Longitude. 

Determination of Time^ LcUitude^ and Longitude. 

464. Determination of Time. — When time only is re- 
quired, a transit-instrument is used ; that is, a simple tel- 
escope mounted like the transit-circle, hut without the circle, 
or with only a small one — the transits of stars, the right 
ascension of which has been already determined with great 
accuracy by transit-circles, in fixed observatories, being 

obtained. 463. By means of obsoryations thns fteed fl'om errors and extending over 
centaries, wbat bave astronomers been able to do ? In what is this information 
embodied ? Wbat are given in the Nautical Almanac ? What do these positions 
enable ns to determine ? 464. When time only is required, what is used? How 
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observed. This gives us the local sidereal time, which 
may, if necessary, be converted into mean solar time. 

465. Determination of Latitude. — ^To determine our 
position on the Earth's surface, all we need is our latitude 
and longitude. The determination of the former in a fixed 
observatory is an easy matter, if proper instruments be at 
hand. For instance : half the sum of the altitudes (cor- 
rected for refraction) of a circumpolar star, at upper and 
lower culmination, even if its position is unknown, will 
give us the elevation of the pole, and therefore the latitude 
of the place. 

Again, if we find the zenith-distance of a star, the dec- 
lination of which has been accurately determined, we can 
readily obtain the latitude. For, as declination is referred 
to the plane of the terrestrial equator prolonged to the 
stars, it is the exact equivalent of terrestrial latitude. If 
a star of 0^ declination is observed exactly in the zenith, 
the observer must be on the equator ; if the declination of 
a star in the zenith is 45^, then our latitude is 45^ ; if a 
star of declination 39° N. passes 10^ to the north of our 
zenith, then our latitude is 38° 59' SO'', and so on. 

466. On board ship, and in the case of explorers, the 
problem is for the most part limited to determining the 
meridian altitude of the Sun or Moon, as the sextant only 
can be employed. Suppose such an observation to give the 
altitude as 29° from the south point of the horizon — equiv- 
alent to 61° zenith-distance — and that the Nautical Al- 
manac gives its declination on that day as 12° south; it 
we were in lat. 12° S. the Sun would be overhead, and its 
zenith-distance would be 0° ; as it is 61° to the south, we 
are 61° to the north of 12° S., or in N. lat. 49°. So, if we 
find the meridian altitude to be 10° from the north point 
of the horizon (or the zenith-distance to be 80°), and the 

ie the local Bidereal time obtained ? 465. What do we need, to determine our 
position on the Earth^s earfkce? In what two ways can we And the latitude in a 
fixed observatory ? niaetrate the latter method. 466. How can latitade be deter- 
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Nautical Almanac gives the declination at the time as 20^ 
N., our position will be in 60*^ S. lat. 

467. Detemunation of Longitade. — ^Longitude is in fact 
time^ and difference of longitude is the difference of the 
times at which the Sun crosses any two meridians, the 
twenty-four hours solar mean time being distributed among 
the 360® of longitude, so that 1 hour = 15°, and so on. 

Several ways of determining longitude are employed 
in fixed observatories. The most convenient one consists 
in electrically connecting the two stations whose difference 
of longitude is sought, and observing the transit of the 
same stars at each. Thus the transits at station A are re- 
corded on the chronograph at stations A and B^ and the 
transits at station B are similarly recorded at B and A ; 
from both chronographs the interval between the times of 
transit is accurately recorded in sidereal time, and the 
mean of all the differences converted into mean solar time 
gives the difference of longitude. 

468. One mode of determining longitude at sea, which 
consists in finding the difference between local time, and 
Greenwich time as indicated by an accurate chronometer, 
and converting this difference into difference of longitude, 
has been explained in Art. 191. 

A second method consists in making use of the heavens 
as a dial-plate, and of the Moon as the hand. In the 
Nautical Almanac, the distances of the Moon from the stars 
in her course are given, as they would appear if observed 
from the Earth's centre, for every third hour in Green- 
wich time. The sailor, therefore, observes the Moon's 
distance from the stars in question, and corrects his obser- 
vation for refraction and parallax. Referring to the 
Nautical Almanac, he sees the time at Greenwich at which 

mined at gea ? Give examples. 467. To what is longitade, and to what is dif- 
ference of longitude, really eqaivaleut ? What is the most convenient mode of 
determining longitade in fixed observatories ? 468. What method of determining 
longitade at sea has already been explained? What other method is there? 
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the distance is the same as that which he has obtained; 
and knowing the local time (from day observations) at the 
instant at which his observation was made, he readily finds 
the difference of time, and thence the difference of longi- 
tude. 

Determination of Distances. 

469. To determine the distances of the heavenly bodies, 
astronomers have recourse to methods similar to those used 

- by surveyors in measuring distances on the Earth. When 

. ^^ ^ two angles of a triangle and the length of the included side 

X are known, the remaining angle and sides can with the aid 

(Vj of trigonometry be determined. Accordingly, a base-line 

^ which subtends an appreciable angle at the body in ques- 

cy tion, and whose length is accurately found, being taken, a 

triangle is formed by drawing lines from the ends of the 

\ . base to the object. The angles at the extremities of the 

base-line being then determined by observation, the par- 

\^ allax of the body and its distance from the Earth can be 

V found. 

470. Parallax of the Moon. — ^In the case of the Moon, 
\ ' the base-line taken is the distance between two places on 

the Earth's surface remote from each other, which distance 
can be determined from their positions on the globe when 
the size of the Earth is known. The mean equatorial hori- 
zontal parallax of the Moon has thus been found to be 
nearly 67' 3^ 

471. Determination of the Distance of Mars.— In the 
case of Mars, the Earth's diameter is made the base-line, 
observations being taken at the same place at an interval 
of 12 hours, which owing to the Earth's rotation separates 
the points of observation by the length of the Earth's 
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469. To determine the dietances of the heavenly bodie?, to what do astronomen 
have reconree ? Explain the mode of proceeding. 470. What is taken for a base- 
line in the case of the Moon ? What is the mean equatorial horizontal parallax 
of the Moon fonnd to be ? 471. What is made the base-line in the case of Mars ? 
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diameter — ^allowance being made for the motion of both 
planets in the interval between the observations. 

472. The Suxl'b Parallax. — ^As seen from the Sun, the 
Earth's diameter is so small that it is useless as a base-line 
in determining the Sun's distance. This can, however, be 
obtained directly by a method pointed out by Halley in 
1V16, based on observations of the transit of Venus. Un- 
fortunately, these transits happen but rarely ; the last took 
place in 1874, the next available one will be in 1882. On 
the other hand, when they do occur, as the planet is pro- 
jected on the Sun, the Sun serves the purpose of a microm- 
eter, and observations may be made with the most rigor- 
ous exactness. 



K 



The old value of the Sun's parallax, obtained by 

Bessel from the transit of Venus, was . 8.678 

New value obtained by Hansen from the Moon's 

parallactic equation, 8.916'' 
" " Winnecke from observa- 

tions of Mars, . . . 8.964^ 

"^ " Stone, 8.930" 

" " Foucault, from the veloci- 

ty of light, . . . 8.960'' 
" " Le Verrier, from the mo- 

tions of Mars, Venus, 
and the Moon, . . . 8.950' 

The difference between the old and the new value now 
generally accepted, which equals about two-fifths of a sec- 
ond of arc, amounts to no more than the apparent breadth 
of a human hair viewed at the distance of about 126 feet. 
Yet it requires us to alter the distance and diameter of 
nearly every body in the solar system, and makes a differ- 
How iB this done ? 473. On what is the method of finding the Uan'B parallax 
based? Why ia not the Earth*s diameter used as a base-line? When will the 
next transit of Venns occar? What was the old yalne of the Snn's parallax, 
obtained from the transit of Venns ? What later valaes have been obtained ? 
What fs the difference between the old and the new value now generally accepted ? 
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ence of about d^ millions of miles in the distance of the 
Sun itself. According to the old value of the parallax, the 
Sun's distance was about 96,000,000 miles ; according to 
the new, it is but 91,430,000. The transit of 1874 was 
observed with the greatest care, to see whether this new 
value of the solar parallax would be confirmed. 

473. Parallaz of the Stars. — Having thus obtained the 
distance of the Sun, we have a base-line of enormous di- 
mensions ; for the positions successively occupied by our 
Earth in two opposite points of its orbit will be 183,000,000 
miles apart, and we can make this our base-line by taking 
observations at the same place at an interval of six months. 
But we find that even this great line is insufficient to meas- 
ure the distances of the stars. In almost every case, there 
is no apparent difference in the position as observed in 
January and July, February and August, etc. As seen 
from the fixed stars, the Earth's orbit is but a point ! 

Now, an instrument such as is ordinarily used should 
show us a parallax of one second — ^that is, an angle of 1' 
subtended at the star by half the base-line we are using ; 
and a parallax of l' means that the object is 206,265 times 
farther away than we are from the Sun, as the Sun's dis- 
tance is the half of our base-line. If, then, a star's parallax 
be less than 1^, the star must be farther away than 206,265 
times 91,430,000 miles ! — and this we find to be the case 
with every star in the heavens. 

474. In the great majority of cases, the true zenith- 
distance of a star is the same all the year round. As this 
true place results from the several corrections referred to 
in Art. 462, even when there is a slight variation, it may 
be wrong to ascribe it to parallax. A slight error in the 

What difference in the Sun's distance does this small difference of parallax make ? 
473. What may now be taken as a base-line, to find the parallax of the stars ? 
How may it be made available ? Is it found sufHcient for the purpose ? Why 
not? How great a parallax should an ordinary telescope show us? If a star's 
parallax be less than one second, how far must the star be away ? What follows 
with respect to the distance of every star in the heavens ? 474. In the case of 
what star alone was the parallax found by this method? What method was 
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refraction, or the presence of proper motion in the star, 
would give rise to a greater difference of position than the 
one due to parallax, as in no case does the latter exceed 1^. 
Hence, as long as the problem was approached in this 
manner, very little progress was made, the parallax of a 
Centauri (0.9187') alone being obtained. 

Bessel, however, employed a method by which the 
various corrections were done away with, or nearly so. 
He chose a star having a decided proper motion, and com- 
pared its position, night after night, by means of the 
micrometer only, with other small stars lying near it which 
had no proper motion, and which therefore he assumed to 
be very much farther away. He found that the star with 
the proper motion did really change its position with re- 
gard to the more remote ones, as it was observed from dif- 
ferent parts of the Earth's orbit. This method has since 
been pursued with great success. Here is a table showing 
the parallax and distance of some of the nearer stars, as 
obtained by this method. 









Distance. 






star. 


Parallax. 


Snn^B distance 
= 1. 






a Centauri .... 


0.9187 


224,000 


1 




61 Cygni .... 


0.6638 


366,000 






1830 Groombridge . 


0.226 


912,000 


i 




70 Ophiuchi . . . 


0.16 


1,286,000 


1 




Vega 


0.155 


1,337,000 






Sirius . • . , . 


0.15 


1,375,000 


i 




Arcturus .... 


0.127 


1,624,000 






Polaris 


0.067 


3,078,000 


' 




Capella 


0.046 


4,484,000 












i 



employed by Bessel ? How did it sncceed ? What star is nearest to the Earth ? 
What is its parallax, and what its distance in terms of the Sun's distance? 
What is the next nearest star? Oive the parallax and distance of 61 Cygni. Of 
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Thus a CerUaurij which is the nearest star, is found to 
be 224,000 times as far off as the Sun, or more than 
20,000,000,000,000 miles. 

Determination of the Size of the Heavenly Bodies, 

475. When the distance of a body is known, and also 
its angular measurement, its size is determined by a simple 
proportion ; for the distance is, in fact, the radius of the 
circle on which the angle is measured. 

There are 1,296,000 (360X60X60) seconds in an entire 
circumference. Hence, as the circumference is 8.1416 
times the diameter, and the diameter is twice the radius, 
there are as many seconds in that part of the circumference 
which equals the radius as twice 3.1416 is contained times 
in 1,296,000— or 206,265^ Hence the following propor- 
tion : — 

Calling the diameter in miles J, by multiplying the means 
together and dividing their product by the given extreme, 
we get the following formula : — 

^ _ distance x angular diameter ,^v 

206265 ^^ 

The mean angular diameter of the Moon is 81' 8.8", or 1868.8' ; its 
distance is 287,640 miles ; what is its diameter in miles ? 
Applying Formula 1, we have 

d = 28Y640 X 1868.8 ^ ^^^g 
206265 

In Table II. of the Appendix are given the greatest and least apparent 
angular diameters of the planets, as seen from the Earth. Henc(» 
the mean angular diameters can be found, and with these and the dis- 
tances given in Art. 867, the student can calculate the real diameters for 
himself. 



Vega. OfSirins. OfArctnras. 475. From what can the size of a heavenly body 
be determined, and how ? Give the procese by which the fonnnia for finding the 
diameter in milee can be obtained. Give the formula. Apply this formula, to 
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476. From Formula 1 we derive Formula 2 given 
below, which is to be used when the diameter in miles and 
the angtdar diameter are known, and the distance is re- 
quired : — 



Distance = ^^^'^ >< ^ 



angular diameter in seconds 



(2) 



The diameter of the Sun being 852,684 miles, and its mean angular 
diameter 82' 4.206', what is its distance ? I 



-•♦•- 



CHAPTER XV. 
TBS SPJJOTUUM. 

477. A CAREFUL examination of the solar spectrum has 
revealed to us the importance of solar radiation (Art. 127). 
Not only may we liken the gloriously-colored bands which 
we call the spectrum to the key-board of an organ — each 
ray a note, each variation in color a variation in pitch — 
but as there are sounds in nature which we cannot hear, 
so there are rays in the sunbeam which we cannot see. 

What we do see is a band of color extending from 
red, through orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo, to 
violet ; but at either end the spectrum is continued. There 
are dark rays before we get to the red, and other dark 
rays after we leave the violet — the former heat rays, the 
latter chemical rays. This accounts for the threefold 
action of the sunbeam; heating power, lighting power, 
and chemical power. 

478. Gradual Formation of a Spectrum. — ^When a cool 
body,, such as a poker, is heated in the fire, the rays it 

find the diameter of the Moon. 476. Give the formiila for finding the distance, 
when the diameter in miles and the angnlar diameter are known. Apply this 
formola, to find the distance of the Snn. 

477. What has been revealed to ns by an examination of the solar spectrum ? 
What do we see in the spectmm ? What are there that we do not see? What 
three kinds of rays are combined in the snnbeam ? 478. Give an account of the 
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first emits are inyisible ; if we look at it through a prism, 
we see nothing, thongh we easily perceive by the hand 
that it is radiating heat. As it is more highly heated, the 
radiation gradually increases, until the poker becomes of a 
dull-red color, the first sign of incandescence ; in addition 
to the dark rays it previously emitted, it now sends forth 
waves of red light, which a prism will show at the red end 
of the spectrum. If we still increase the heat and con- 
tinue to look through the prism, we find, added to the 
red, orange, then yellow, then green, then blue, indigo, 
and violet ; when the poker is white-hot, all the colors of 
the spectrum are present. I^ after this point has been 
reached, the substance allows of still greater heating, it 
will give out with increasing intensity the rays beyond 
the violet, until the glowing body can rapidly act in form- 
ing chemical combinations, a process which requires rays 
of the highest refirangibility — ^the so-called chemical, ac- 
tinic, or ultra-violet rays. 

479. Fraunhofer'B Lines. — We owe the discovery of 
the prismatic spectrum to Sir Isaac Newton, but the 
beautiful coloring is but one part of it. Dr. Wollaston, in 
1802, discovered that there were dark lines crossing the 
spectrum in different places. These have been called 
Fraunhofer's Lines, as an eminent German optician of that 
name afterward mapped the plainest of them with great 
care ; he also discovered that there were similar lines in 
the spectra of the stars. The explanation of these dark 
lines we owe mainly to Kirchhoff. The law which ex- 
plains them was, however, first proved by Balfour Stewart. 

480. Experiments with the Spectroscope. — We shall 
observe the lines best if we make our sunbeam pass 
through an instrument called a Spectroscope^ in which 

snccessivc Btepe in the formation of a epectram by a body Bubjected to heat. 479. 
By whom was the prismatic spectram discovered? What discoyeiy was made 
by Wollaston? What are these lines called, and why? Who first explained 
them ? 480. How can we best observe the lines ? Viewed with a spectroscope, 
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several prisms are carefully mounted. We find the spec- 
trum crossed at right angles to its length by numerous 
dark lines — gaps — ^which we may compare to silent notes 
on an organ. Now, if we light a match and observe its 
spectrum, we find that it is continuous; it runs from red 
through the whole gamut of color, to the visible limit of 
the violet ; there are no gaps, no dark lines, breaking up 
the band. 

Another experiment. Let us bum something which 
does not bum white ; some of the metals will answer our 
purpose. We see at once by the brilliant colors that fall 
upon our eye from the vivid flame that we have here 
something different. The spectrum, instead of being con- 
tinuous as before, now consists of two or three lines of 
light in different parts ; as if on an organ, instead of press- 
ing down all the keys, we sounded but one or two notes in 
the bass, tenor, or treble. 

Let us try still another experiment. We will so arrange 
our prism, that while a sunbeam is decomposed by its 
upper portion, a beam proceeding from burning sodium, 
iron, nickel, copper, or zinc, may be decomposed by the 
lower one. We shall find in each case, that when the 
bright lines of which the spectrum of the metal consists 
flash before our eyes, they will occupy exactly the same 
positions in the lower spectrum as some of the dark bands 
do in the upper solar one. 

481. Here, then, is the germ of KirchhoflTs discovery, 
on which his hypothesis of the physical constitution of the 
Sun is based ; here is the secret of the recent additions to 
our knowledge of the stars, for stars are suns. 

Vapors of metals^ and gases, absorb those rays which 
the same vapors of metals and gases themselves emit. 



what appearances does the solar spectram present ? Describe the spectmm of a 
match. Describe the spectmm of a substance that does not bum with white 
light— such as some of the metals. Oive an account of the third experiment with 
(he spectroscope. 481. What principle is at the basis of EirchhofTs hypothesis T 

12 
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482. Rustf fitahlidicd by Ezperimeat — ^By experimenlr 
ing in this maimer, the following facts have been estab- 
lished : — 

L When solid or liquid bodies are incandescent, they 

give out continuous spectra, 
n. When any gas, or solid or liquid body reduced to the 
state of gas, bums, the spectrum consists of bright 
lines only, and these lines are different for different 
substances. 
m. When light from a solid or liquid passes through a 
gas, the gas absorbs those particular rays of which 
its own spectrum consists. 

748 3. Fraunhofer's lines ezplaincid. — ^We now see what 
has become of those rays which the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum tell us are wanting. Before they left the regions 
of our incandescent Sun, thsy were arrested by those par- 
ticular metaUic vapors and gases in his atmosphere with 
which they beat in unison/ and the assertion that this 
and that metal exists in a state of vapor in the Sun's 
atmosphere, is based upon their absence. So yarious and 
constant are the positions of the bright bands in the 
spectra we can observe here, and so entirely do they 
correspond with certain dark bands of the spectrum of the 
Sun, that it has been affirmed that the chances for the cor- 
rectness of the hypothesis are something like 300,000,000 
to 1. 

484. Spectra of the Stars. — ^Fraunhofer was the first to 
apply this discovery to the stars ; and we have lately reaped 
a rich harvest of facts, in the actual mapping down of the 
spectra of several of the brightest stars, and the examina- 
tion, more or less cursory, of a very large number. In 



4SS. What three fiicts as to spectra have been established by experiment? 488. 
In view of these fiicts, how are Frannhofer^s lines explained ? What do we con- 
clnde from the absence of certain rays in the spectrum ? 484. To what has this 
discorery been extended ? What is foand in the case of every star whose spec* 
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every case, we find an atmosphere sifting out the rays 
that beat in unison with the metallic and gaseous vapors 
which it contains, and sending to us the re^duum, a . . , 
broken spectrum abounding in dark spa cep. ^ X^l^^^v^^li// 

485. ImportaiLce of theae Besearches. — ^A few woms i /^ -i 
will show the great importance of these facts. They tell "^'^ "" i ^ 
us that, as the solar spectrum contains dark lines, the light 

is due to solid or liquid particles in a state of great heat, 
or incandescence ; and that the light given out by these 
particles is sifted, so to speak, by its atmosphere, which 
consists of the vapors of the substances incandescent in 
the photosphere. Further, as the lines in the reversed 
spectra occupy the same positions as the bright lines given 
out by the glowing particles would do, and as we can by 
experimenting on the different metals match many of the 
lines exactly, we can thus see which light is abstracted, 
and what substance gives out this light. Having done 
this, we know what substances (Art. 126) are burning in 
the Sun. 

Again, we find that all the stars are more or less like 
the Sun, for their spectra exhibit nearly the same appear- 
ances; we can also tell, as above, what substances are 
burning on their surfaces (Art. 83). 

486. Spectra of the NebulsB. — ^The spectra of the nebulae, 
instead of resembling that of the Sun and stars, — ^that is, 
showing a band of color with black lines across it, — con- 
sist of a few bright lines merely. 

487. On August 29th, 1864, Mr. Huggins directed his 
telescope, armed with the spectrum-apparatus, to the plan- 
etary nebula in Draco. At first he suspected that some 
derangement of the instrument had taken place, for no 
spectrum was seen, but only a short line of light, perpen- 

trnxn is examined? 486. What conclaBions are drawn respecting fhe Son firom 
Investigations of its spectrum ? What do we find with respect to the stars ? 486. 
Describe fhe spectra of the nebnls. 487. Who examined the spectmm of the 
planetary nebula in Draco ? Gire the results of his examination. With what 
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dicnlar to the direction of dispersion. He found that the 
light of this nebula, unlike every other celestial light which 
had yet been subjected to prismatic analysis, was not com- 
posed of rays of different refrangibility, as in the case of 
the Sun and stars, and that therefore it could not form a 
spectrum. A great part of the light firom this nebula con- 
sists of but one color, and was seen in the spectroscope as 
a bright line. A more carefal examination showed another 
line, narrower and much £unter, a little more refrangible 
than the brightest line, and separated from it by a dark 
intervaL Beyond this again, at about three times the dis- 
tance of the second line, a third exceedingly £unt line was 
seen. 

The strongest line coincides in position with the bright- 
est of the air-lines. This line is due to nitrogen, and oc- 
curs in the solar spectrum about midway between h and/*, 
(see Frontispiece). Tlie faintest of the lines of the nebula 
coincides with the line of hydrogen, marked /in the solar 
spectrum. The other bright line was a little less refrangi- 
ble than the strong line of barium. 

488. Here, then, we have three little lines forever dis- 
posing of the notion that all nebulae are clusters of stars. 
With what trumpet-tongue does such a fact speak of the 
resources of modem science ! That nebulae are masses of 
glowing gas is shown by the fact that their light consists 
merely of a few bright Hnes. 

An object-glass collects a beam of light which would 
otherwise have bathed the Earth forever invisibly to mor- 
tal eye. The beam is passed through a prism, and in a 
moment we find that we have no longer to do with glow- 
ing Suns enveloped in atmospheres enforcing tribute from 
the rays which pass through them, but with something 

does the BtrongeBt line of this Bpectram coincide ? With what, the ftintest line ? 
With what doeB the other bright line nearly correspond ? 488. What important 
fkct respecting the physical constitation of nebolse is established by these three 
little lines ? 489. Describe the spectmm of the Moon. What may be inferred 
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devoid of atmosphere, and that something a glowing mass 
of gas (Art. 102). 

489. Spectra of the Hoon and Planets. — ^That moon- 
shine is but sunshine second-hand, and that the Moon has 
no sensible atmosphere, is proved by the fact that in the 
spectroscope there is no difference, except in brilHancy, be- 
tween the two. That the planets have atmospheres is 
shown in like manner, since in their light we find the same 
lines as in the solar spectrum, with the addition of other 
lines due to the absorption of their atmospheres. 

490. Explanation of the Frontispiece. — ^In the Frontis- 
piece are given representations of the solar spectrum, two 
stellar spectra, the spectra of the Kebula 87, H. iv., and 
the double line of sodium. The latter is shown, to explain 
the coincidences on which our knowledge of the substances 
present in the atmospheres of the Sun and stars depends. 
The light given out by the vapor of sodium consists only 
of the double line shown in the plate. A black double line 
is seen in exactly the same position in the spectra of the 
Sun, Aldebaran, and a Orionia ; hence we infer that sodium 
is present in the atmospheres of all these suns. 

Similarly, were we to observe the spectrum of the vapor 
of iron, in the same position as the 400 or 500 bright bands 
visible in this case, we should see coincident black lines in 
the spectrum of the Sun. The feeble light of the stars 
does not permit all these lines to be observed. It is seen 
in the plate that one of the bright bands in the spectrum 
of the nebula is coincident with one of the lines of nitro- 
gen, and one with the hydrogen line. 

491. In the spectrum of a Ononis, among eighty lines 
observed and measured, no less than five cases of coinci- 
dence have been detected ; that is to say, we have now 
evidence — ^universally accepted in the analogous case of 



from this? Describe the epectram of the planets. What follows? 490. What 
are represented in the Frontispiece ? Show how we find the substances pres- 
ent in the atmospheres of the stars, by taking sodium and iron as examples. 
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the San — that Bodimn, magnesium, calciam, iron, and bis- 
muth, are present in the atmosphere of a Orionis. 

492. The Spectroeeope. — ^The Star Spectroscope, with 
which these spectra have been observed, is attached to the 
eye end of an eqnatoriaL As the spectrum of the point 
which the star forms at the focus is a line^ the first thing 
done in the arrangement adopted is to turn this line into 
a band, in order that the lines or breaks in the light may 
be rendered visible. 

The other parts of the arrangement are as follows : — 
A plano-convex cylindrical lens, of about fourteen inches' 
focal length, is placed with its axial direction at right 
angles to the direction of the slit, and at such a distance 
before the slit, within the converging pencils from the ob- 
ject-glass, as to give exactly the necessary breadth to the 
spectrum. Behind the slit, at a distance equal to its focal 
length, is an achromatic lens of 4^ inches' focal length. 
The dispersing portion of the apparatus consists of two 
prisms of dense fiint-glass, each having a refracting angle 
of 60°. 

The spectrum is viewed through a small achromatic 
telescope, provided with proper adjustments, and carried 
about a centre adjusted to the position of the prisms by a 
fine micrometer screw. This measures to about y^ihf ^^ 
the interval between A and jETof the solar spectrum. A 
small mirror attached to the instrument receives the light 
which is to be compared directly with the star-spectrum, 
and reflects it upon a small prism placed in front of one 
half of the slit. This light is usually obtained from the 
induction-spark taken between electrodes of different 
metals, raised to incandescence by the passage of an in- 
duced electric current. 

491. What is shown by an examination of the Bpectrnm of a Orionisf 4S2, To 
wbat is the etar^ectroscope attached ? In the arrangement adopted, what is the 
first thing done? Describe the other parts of the arrangement. Through what 
is the spectram viewed ? How is the light which is to be compared with the 
star-spectrum received ? How is this light nsnally obtained ? 493. Describe the 
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493. A very powerful Spectroscope was for some time 
used at the Kew Observatory, in England, for mapping the 
solar spectrmn. The light enters at a narrow slit in one 
of the collimators, which is famished with an object-glass 
at the end next the prism, to render the rays parallel be- 
fore they enter the prisms. In the passage through the 
prisms the ray is bent into a circle, widening out as it 
goes. 

494. It is often convenient to use what is termed a 
Direct-vision Spectroscope — ^that is, one in which the light 

enters and leaves the 
prisms in the same straight 
line. How this is man- 
aged in the Herschel- 

Pig. lOB.— Path of thb Bat in thb Hxr- t_ • "i_i j ' 

BOHEb-Biiowiiiire SraoTBOfloonE. one of the best of its kind, 
by means of successive refiractions and reflections, may be 
gathered from Fig. 102. 

495. Celestial Photography. — ^In both telescopic and 
spectroscopic observations, the visible rays of light are 
used. The chemical rays, however, being also present, 
photographs of the brighter celestial objects can be taken ; 
and celestial photography, in the hands of Mr. De La Rue 
and Mr. Rutherford, has been brought to a high state of 
perfection. The method adopted is to place a sensitive 
plate in the focus of a reflector, or refractor properly cor- 
rected for the actinic rays, and then to enlarge this picture 
to the size required. De La Rue's photographs of the 
Moon, some 1:^ inches in diameter, are of such perfection 
that they bear subsequent enlargement to 3 feet. These 
pictures are now being used as a basis of a map of the 
Moon, 200 inches in diameter. 

amusement for the light in a powerftU spectroecope ased at Kew for examining 
the solar spectnim. 494. What is it often conyenient to use f 486. What is said 
of celestial photography ? What is the method adopted? What ose is being 
made of De La Rae*B photographs of the Moon t 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

UNZVERSAIi QRAVITATION. 

496. HotioiL — K a body at rest receive an impulse in 
any direction, it will move in that direction, and with a 
uniform velocity, if it be not stopped. If we set a body 
in motion on the Earth's surface, it will soon be stopped 
by friction. If we fire a cannon-ball in the air, it will in 
time be arrested by the resistance of the air ; moreover, 
while its speed is slackening from this cause, it will fall, 
like every thing else, to the Earth, and its path will be a 
curved line. 

Were it possible to fire a cannon in space where there 
is no air to resist, and were there no body to draw the 
ball to itself, as the Earth does, the projectile would for- 
ever pursue a straight path, with a uniform velocity. As 
it is, the moment the ball leaves the cannon, there is 
superadded to the original velocity of projection an 
acceleration directed toward the Earth; and the path 
described is what is called a resultant of these two 
velocities. 

497. Parallelogram of Forces. — To illustrate resultant 
motion, suppose that the cricket-ball -4, in Fig. 103, re- 
ceives an impulse which will send it to -B in a certain 
time ; it will move in the direction A JB, Suppose, again, 

it receives an impulse 
that will send it to C in 
the same time; it will 
move in the direction 
'^^ ^^ A C, and more slowly, 

Fia. lOS-PABAMJOXMillAM OF FOBOEB. ^ -^ j^^^ ^ j^^^ distaUCC 

496. If a body at rest receive an impnlee in any direction, how will it move ? 
What Boon stops a body set in motion on the Earth^s snrface ? By what is a 
cannon-ball fired in the air stopped, and what is its course f Of what is the path 
described by such a projectile the resoltant? 497. ninstrate resultant motion 
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to go. Bat suppose, again, that both these impulses are 
given at the same moment ; it will go neither to B nor to 
(7, but will move in a direction between these points. 
The exact direction, and the distance it will go, are deter- 
mined by completing the parallelogram ABGD^ and 
drawing the diagonal A J9, which represents the direction 
and amount of the resultant motion. 

498. Weight — ^AU bodies left unsupported fall to the 
Earth ; and it is from this tendency that we derive our 
idea of weighty and of the difference between a light body 
and a heavy one. On the latter point, however, we must 
not allow the action of the atmosphere to mislead us. If 
we drop a dime and a feather, the latter will require more 
time to fall than the former ; it would, therefore, at first 
appear that the tendency to fall, or gravity ^ of the feather 
is different from that of the dime. This, however, is not 
the case ; for, if we drop them in a long tube, exhausted 
of air, we find that both fall in the same time. The dif- 
ference in the time of falling in the air is due simply to 
the unequal resistance which the air offers to the bodies in 
their descent, j^ * , 
( ' 'Aj^99' 'Velocity of Falliiig Bodies.— Machines h^ve been 
mvented for determining the exact rate at which a body 
falls near the Earth's surface. Experiments with these 
show that in the first second it will fall 1^-^ feet, and 
that the velocity keeps increasing in each subsequent 
second. The following rules have been established : — 

L To find the space passed through during any second, 
multiply 16-|^ feet by that one in the series of odd num- 
bers (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, etc.) which corresponds with the 
given second. 

with Fig. 103. 496. Whence do we derive our idea of weight ? When a dime and 
a feather are dropped, what do we find as regards their respective times of fall- 
ing? What misapprehension might follow ? How is this proved to be a misap- 
prehension ? Why does the feather take longer to fall than the dime ? 499. What 
do experiments show with respect to the velocity of a falling body f Give the 
rule for finding the f^pacc parsed through during any second. Give the rule for 
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n. To find the velocity at the termination of any 
second, multiply 16^ feet by that one in the series of 
even nmnbers (2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, etc.) which corresponds 
with the given second. 

in. To find the whole space passed through in any 
number of seconds, multiply 16^ feet by the square of 
the number denoting the seconds. 

Examples. — ^What distance win a body fall in the fourth second of its 
descent, what will be its Telocity at the end of the fourth second, and 
how far will it have fallen in the first four seconds ? 

*I being the fourth in the series of odd numbers, in the fourth second 
it will fall through 7 times l(hV feet, or 112^ feet. 

8 being the fourth in the series of even numbers, its Telocity at the 
end of the fourth second will be 8 times 16iV ^^et, or 128} feet, per 
second. 

It will haTe fallen during the first four seconds 16 (4') times 16iV 
feet, or 257i ^^^ 

500. Curvilinear Hotion, how produced. — ^If a cannon- 
ball were left unsupported at the mouth of a gun, it would 
fall to the Earth in a certain time ; when fired from the 
gun, it has superadded to its tendency to fall a motion 
which carries it to the target. But during its flight 
gravity is constantly at work, and the law referred to in 
Art. 497 holds good in this case also, which is one of 
curvilinear motion. As the cannon-ball is pulled down 
from its straight course toward the target by the action 
of the Earth upon it, so in all cases of curvilinear motion 
there is a something deflecting the moving body from the 
rectilinear course. 

501. Newton's Discovery. — Sir Isaac Newton was the 
first to see that the curved path of the Moon is similar to 
that of a projectile, and that both are due to the same cause 
as the fall of an apple — namely, the cUtraction of the Earth. 

finding the velocity at the termination of any second. Give the rule for finding 
the whole space passed through in any nnmber of seconds, ninstrate these roles 
with an example. 600. How is curvilinear motion produced ? Show this in the 
case of a cannon-ball. 501. What great discovery was made by Newton ? By 
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He saw that on the Earth's surfftoe the tendency of bodies 
to fall was uniyersal ; that the Earth acted, as it were, 
like a magnet, drawing to itself every thing free to move, 
even on the highest mountains ; why not, then, at the dis- 
tance of the Moon ? He immediately applied the knowl- 
edge derived from observations on falling bodies on the 
Earth, to test the correctness of his idea. 

502. Law of Gbavity. — Gravity is common to all 
kinds of matter. Its law of action may be stated thus : — 
The force with which two material particles respectively 
attract each other is directly proportional to their masses, 
and inversely proportional to the sqtmre o/the distances 
behoeen their centres. Now, the intensity of a force is 
measured by the momew^ww, or joint product of velocity 
and mass, produced in one second in a body subjected to 
its action, — and this measure of force must be remembered 
in discussing the above law of gravity. ' • 

Thus, if our unit of mass be one pound, and if this 
pound be allowed to fall toward the Earth, at the end of 
one second it will be moving with the velocity of {l^-^X 2) 
32^ feet per second. Kow let the mass be a ten-pound 
weight ; it might be thought that, since the Eart^ attracts 
each pound of this weight, and therefore attracts the 
whole with ten times the force with which it attracts one 
pound, we should have a much greater velocity produced. 
The old schoolmen thought so ; but Galileo showed that a 
ten-pound weight will fall to the ground with the same 
velocity as a one-pound weight. This fact is quite con- 
sistent with our definitions of gravity and force. Un- 
doubtedly the ten-pound weight is attracted with ten 
times the force, — ^but then there is ten times the mass to 
move; so that, although the velocity produced in one 
second is no greater than in the case of the one-pound 

what reasoning did he arriye at this condnBion ? 603. Is gravity conlined to any 
particular kind of matter? State the law ot gravity. By what is the intensity 
of a force measnred ? Ulustrate this in the case of a one-pound and a ten-ponnd 
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weight, yet if we multiply this velocity by the mass the 
momentum produced is ten times as great. 

503. Now, since each individual atom of the Earth 
attracts each individual atom of the weight, we might 
expect, from our definition of gravity, as well as from the 
well-known law that every action has a reaction, that the 
Earth, when the weight is dropped, at the end of one 
second rises toward the weight with the same momentum 
that the weight falls to the Earth. No doubt it does; 
but as the Earth is a very large mass, this momentum 
represents a velocity infinitesimally smalL 

504. Effect of an Increase of Mass in the Attracting 
Body. — ^It follows from the above law that, if the mass 
of the Earth were twice as great as it now is, it would 
produce in a falling body twice the present velocity, or 
64^ feet per second ; and were it only half as great, we 
should have but half the present velocity produced, or 
16^ feet per second. 

Accordingly, at the surface of the Moon the force of 
gravity is very small, whereas on the Sun it is enormous. 
A man carried to the Moon and retaining the same 
muscular power, could jump six times as high as on the 
Earth's surface ; whereas, if carried to the Sun, he would 
be so strongly attracted by its immense mass that he 
would be literally crushed by his own weight. 

505. Effect of Distance. — ^A body at the surface of the 
Earth, or.4,000 mlLes from its centre, acquires, as we have 
seen, by virtue of the Earth's attraction, a velocity of 32J 
feet per second at the end of the first second. During 
this second, however, it has not fallen 32^ feet ; for, as it 
started from a state of rest, and acquired the velocity of 

weight, and show that the velocity in both cases is the same. 608. What moye- 
ment might we ex]>ect in the Earth, when a weight is dropped ? Does the Earth 
move toward the weight ? With what yelodty, and why ? 604. What is the effect 
of an increase, and what of a decrease, of mass ? What &ct8 are stated with re- 
spect to the force of gravity at the surface of the Moon and the Sun ? 606. How 
fitr does a fklliug body descend in the first second, near the Barth*8 snrflice? 
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32^ feet only at the end, it will have gone through the 
drat second with the mean velocity of 16^ feet, and will, 
in fact, have fallen only that distance. Now, this body, at 
the distance of the Moon, or sixty times as far from the 
Earth's centre as it now is, would fall in one second toward 
the Earth only -^^^ of 16^ feet. Let us see how we 
know this. 

506. The Moon's orbit is an exact representation of 
what the path of our cannon-ball would be at the Moon's 

distance from the Earth. In fact, 
the Moon's path MJ^^ in Fig. 104, 
is the result of an original impulae 
in the direction JlfJ9, at right angles 
to £JM^ and a constant attraction 
toward the Earth — the amount of 
attraction being represented for the 
arc JWNy by the line MA. To 
„ ,^^ ^ ^ find the value of MA. let us take 

Pig. Id— Action OF Gbavitt ., , , , ^^ 

ON THB Moon's Path, the arc described by the Moon in 
one minute, the length of which is found by the following 
proportion to be nearly 33' : — 

27cl. 7h. 43m. : Im. : : 360° : arc described in Im. 

The arc MN"^ then, being 33' for one minute of time, 
the length of MA can be readily calculated ; it is found 
to be 16^ feet when -Sfj^ equals 240,000 miles. That is, 
a body at the Moon's distance falls as far in one minute 
as it would do on the Earth's surface in one second ; in 
one second, therefore, by Rule HI. Art. 499 (as 60s. make 
Im., and 60" = 3600), it will fall but yj^ of the distance 
it would fall in one second at the Earth's surface. 

Now, the Moon, being 240,000 miles from the Earth's 
centre, is just 60 times as far from it as an object at the 




How flir woald it &11 in the Bame time at the Moon^B Barface ? 606. Give the 
reaBODiDg by which thiB fiict iB arrived at. How, as &r as distance ie concerned, 
is the force of gravity thas experimentally found to vary ? What did this calcn- 
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Earth's surface is, and we hare seen that it is affected by 
the Earth's attraction only ^^^ as much. Its distance is 
60 times greater, its gravity is 60* times less. Thus the 
force of attraction is experimentally fonnd to vary inr 
verady as the square of the distance. It was this calcula- 
tion that revealgdto Newton the law of uniyersal gravita- 
tion J ^Njsr^"'"^ 

507. Kepler's Law& — ^Long before Newton's discovery, 
Kepler, from observations of the planets merely, had 
detected certain laws of their motion, which bear his 
name. They are as follows : — 

L Each planet describes round the Sun an elliptical 
orbit, and the centre of the Sun occupies one of 
the foci. 
IL The radius-vector of a planet describes equal areas 

in equal times. 
nL If the square of the time of revolution of each 
planet be divided by the cube of its mean dis- 
tance from the Sun, the quotient will be the same 
for all the planets. 

508. Kepler's Second Law. — It was stated in Art. 801 
that the planets move faster as they approach the Sun. 
Kepler's second law enables us to find how much faster. 

The Radius-vector of a planet is the line joining the 
planet and the Sun. If the planet described a circle, the 
radius-vector would always be of the same length ; but in 
elliptical orbits its length varies, and the shorter it be- 
comes, the more rapidly does the planet move. 

509. In Fig. 106 are shown the orbit of a planet with 
its eccentricity exaggerated, and the Sun situated in one 
of the foci The three shaded areas are equal, — ^the part 
of the orbit intercepted being shortest where the radius-vec-. 

lation reveal to Newton? 607. What is meant by Kepler's Laws ? Qiye Kepler's 
three laws. 608. What was stated in Art. 801 ? What does Kepler's second law 
enable us to find ? What is the Radias-vector of a planet ? In what kind of or- 
bits does the radins-yector vary, and how ? 600. Bzplain the second law, with 
Fig. 106. Show ftrom the flgare how the Telocity at perihelion and aphelion most 
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Fio. 106.^Illubt]iation of Kepleb'b Second Law. 



tor is longest, 
as must be the 
case in order to 
make the areas 
equal. 

The arcs 
AB, (72>, and 
^JF\ are re- 
spect ively 
those described 
at perihelion, 
at aphelion, 
and at mean 
distance, and according to the second law they are trav- 
ersed in equal times. Therefore, as a greater distance has 
to be got over at perihelion, and a less one at aphelion, 
than when the planet is at its mean distance, the motion 
in the former case must be more rapid, and in the latter 
case slower, than in other parts of the orbit. 

510. Kepler's Third Law. — ^The third law shows that 
the periodic time of a planet and its distance from the 
Sun are in some way related ; so that, if we represent the 
Earth's distance and periodic time by 1, and know the 
period of any planet in terms of the Earth's period, we 
can at once determine its distance from the Sun in terms 
of the Earth's distance, by a simple proportion. Thus, in 
the case of Jupiter : — 



Square of 
Earth's 
period 

1x1 



Square of 

Jupiter'B 

period 

11.86X11.86 




Cube of 
Earth's 
distance 

1x1x1 



Cube of 
Jupiter's 
distance 

140.669 



That is, whatever the distance of the Earth from the Sun 
may be, the distance of Jupiter is i?'l40 times greater. 

compare with that at mean distance. 610. What does Kepler's third law show 
us ? What must we know, to determine a planet's distance fh>m the Sun in terms 
of the Earth's distance? ninstrate this in the case of Jupiter. 611. What does 
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511. The following table shows the truth of the law 
we are considering : — 





Periodic Time. 


Mean distance. 
Earth's = 1. 


Time Bqnaied 

divided by 
distance cabed. 


Mercury . , 


81.91 . 


. 0.3871 . . 


. 133,421 


Venus . . 


224.70 . 


. 0.7233 . , 


. 133,413 


Earth . . 


366.26 . 


. 1.0000 . . 


. 133,408 


Mars . . . 


686.98 . 


. 1.5237 . . 


. 133,410 


Jupiter . < 


. 4332.68 . 


. 5.2028 . . 


. 133,294 


Saturn 


. 10769.22 . 


. 9.6388 . , 


. 133,401 


Uranus . , 


. 30686.82 . 


. 19.1824 . . 


. 133,422 


Neptnne . 


. 60126.72 . 


. 30.0368 . . 


. 133,406 



5 1 2. Centrifiigal and Centripetal Force. — ^As these laws 
were given to the world by Kepler, they simply represented 
facts, but Newton showed that they all established the 
truth of the law of gravitation and flowed naturally from 
it. He proved that the motion of a planet in any part of 
its orbit is the result of two forces — one the original 
impulse^ which gives it a tendency to move off from its 
orbit in a tangent, and which is called the Centrifogal 
Force — the other tJie attraction of the Sun, which deflects 
it toward that body, and is called the Centripetal Force. 

513. Newton also showed that the attraction is pro- 
portional to the product of the masses of the bodies. 
That if we take two bodies, the Sun and our Earth, for 
instance, we may imagine all the gravitating energies of 
each to be concentrated at its centre; and that, if the 
smaller one receives an impulse neither exactly toward 
nor from the larger, it will describe an orbit round the 



the table show ? How do yon And the results to agree ? In the case of what 
planet is there the greatest deviation ? 612. What did Newton show with respect 
to these laws of Kepler ? Of what did he prove that the motion of a planet in 
any part of its orbit is the result? 618. To what did Newton show that the at- 
traction is proportional ? Where may we imagine all gravitating energy to be 
concentrated ? What did Newton show with regard to the smaller of two 
bodies bound together by mutual attraction ? What kind of an orbit will it de- 
scribe ? What would follow, if the attraction of the central body were to cease ? 
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larger. That this orbit will be 
one of the conic sectioDB — that 
is, either a circle, ellipBe, hyper- 
bola, or parabola (see Fig. 106). 
Which of these it will be, de- 
pends in each case on the direc- 
tion and force of the original 
impulse, which, suice the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies 
are not arrested ae bodies in 
motion on the Earth's surface 
are, is still at work, 
na. 1W.-TM coMo szcTiOH.: Were the attraction of the 
A B, circle ; CD, eiupae ; EF, central body to cease, the re- 
'"•*•"" "S""'"''' volvuig tody would leave its 

orbit, in consequence of the centrifngal tendency it ac- 
quired at itS' start; were the centriiugal tendency to 
cease, the centripetal force would be uncontrolled, and 
the body would fall upon the attracting mass. 

514. We may now inquire how it is that, according to 
Kepler's second law, equal areas are traversed in equal 
times. 

The direction of a body moving round another in a 
circular orbit is always at right angles to the line joining 
the two bodies. If the 
orbit be elliptical, the 
direction is thus per- 
pendicular only at two 
points ; i. e., at the apsi- 
dee, or extremities of the 
major axis — the aphelion 
and perihelion points. 
In Fig. 107, the planet 

What, ir the cmtrUbgal tenaency vere to ceue T B14. Wlut ie always tbe dlcec- 
tlanofabodyraTolTlDi; round anolher In a circlet If lbs arbit be elliptlca], 
vbere alone is the dtrwtlon thna perpBadlcalarr With Fig. 107, eiplaln tha 
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P is moving in the direction PT, the tangent to the 
ellipse at the place it occupies ; this direction not being 
at right angles to the radios-vector, the attractive force 
of the Snn helps the planet along. At i^ it is evident that 
the attractive force is pulling the planet back. At Q the 
centripetal force is strong, bat the planet is enabled to 
overcome it by the increased centrifugal tendency it has 
acquired from being acted on at P. At F'the centripetal 
force is weak, but the planet is not able to overcome it, 
on account of its centrifugal tendency's having been 
diminished from being acted on as at M, 

515. Gravity not dependent on fhe Mass of fhe Attracted 
Body. — ^We learned in Article 498 that the attraction 
which a body exerts is the same on all bodies equally dis- 
tant from it, without reference to their mass. A dime and 
a feather are equally attracted by the Earth. In like man^ 
ner, if we had the Sun, Jupiter, a pea, and a mass twice as 
great as the Sun, at the same distance frx)m the Earth, the 
Earth's attraction would draw them all through the same 
number of feet in a second. 

516. Centre of Gravity and Hdtuxn. — Since the amount 
of attraction is proportioned to the mass of the attracting 
body (Art. 602), it follows that the attraction of a body 
with 1 imit of mass will be 1,000 times less than that of a 
body with 1,000 units of mass — ^this proportion being, of 
course, kept up at aU distances. If in the case of two 
bodies, such as the Earth and Sun, aU the attractive force 
were confined, say, to the Sun, then the Earth would re- 
volve round the Sun, the Sun's centre beidg the centre of 
motion. But as the Earth draws the Sun, as well as the 
Sun the Earth, both Earth and Sun revolve round a point 
in a line joining the two, called the Centre of Gravity." 



▼arying Telocity of a body moying in an elUptical orbit. 616. Of what is fhe at- 
traction which a body exertB entirely iadependentr 616. If all the attractive 
force were coDflned to one of two bodies, what woold be the result? As they 
matoally attract each other, what follows ? What is n^eant by the Centre of 
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517. The centre of gravity and motion would be deter- 
mined, if we could join the 
two bodies by a bar, and 
find the point of the bar at 

fig;io6.-Cbntbb of gbayittahb Mo- which (supported on a ful- 
TioN m TH» CASE OF B<juAL mabbm. crum) thcy would balance 

each other. It is clear that, if the two bodies were of equal 
mass, this point would be half-way between the two, us at 
C in Fig. 108. If one were 
heavier than the other, the 
point of support would ap- 
proach the heavier body in 
the ratio of its greater fio. io9.~gbhtbx op obayitt and ho- 
weight (see Fig. 109). In '^^^ ^ ™ ^^" ^' ^'"^''^ ^^''=«- 
the case of the Sun and Earth, for instance, the centre of 
gravity of the two lies within the Sun's surface. 

518. Determination of HfUMies. — ^It follows, from what 
has been stated, that the masses of the Sun, and of those 
planets which have satellites, can be determined, if the mass 
of our own Earth and the distances of the attracted bodies 
from their centres of motion are known. Since, for in- 
stance, the planets revolve round the Sun, from the curva- 
ture of their paths, we can determine the amount of the 
Sun's attraction, — ^which, it will be remembered, is pro- 
portioned directly to his mass, and is wholly independent 
of the mass of the attracted body. Having ascertained 
the Sun's attractive force, and adjusted it to the distance 
of 4,000 miles from his centre, we can compare it with that 
of the Earth, and find how many times greater his mass is 
than the Earth's (Art. 522). In like manner, we can weigh 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, by finding the effect 
their attraction has on the orbits of their satellites — also 

Gravity? 617. How conld the centre of grayity and motion be determined? 
Where would it lie, if the bodies were of equal mase ? Where, if one were heavier 
than the other ? Where does it lie in the case of the Snn and the Earth ? 618. 
How can the masses of the Sun and of those planets that have satellites be deter- 
mined ? How can the masses of those double stars whose distances are known 
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the doable stars whose distances are known, by measoiing 
their effect on each other's orbit. 

519. PetBrminftticm of the Earth's Dennty and Xim. — 
We most first find the Earth's mass, or weight. It is not 
sufficient to determine its bulk, because it might be light, 
like a gas, or heavy, like lead. The mean density, or 
tpecific gravity, of its materials — that is, how much they 
wdgh, bulk for balk, compared with some well-known sub- 
stance, such as water — most be determined. 

$20. The Earth's density has been determined in three 
ways: — 

L By compariiig the attractive force of a large metallic 
ball of known dze and density, with that of the Earth. 

n. By finding how much a lai^ mountain will deflect 
a plumb-line, or draw it toward itself from the perpeodio- 

in. By determining the rate of vibration of the same 

pendulum on the top and at the bottom of a moontfun, or 

at the bottom of a mine 

and at the Earth's eur- 

foce. 

521. The Cavendiih 
Experiment. — ^It will 
here suffice to descrilM 
the first-mentioned meth- 
od, adopted by Caven- 
dishinl?98. Theweight 
of any thing is a measure 
of the Earth's attrac- 
tion. Cavendish, there- 

E^s. no.— The Catdhiuh EXFiBmirr. 'I £, » , t_ . n 

the.m»Ule.dei.l»11. onthe rodC. i)B, fore. ^^^ tWO Small 
IhBBnBpendlngwlre. .F 0, Ibe Ursa lesden leaden balls of knOWn 
T»11b on one ride of the tmall ooee. HS, . , 3 a 1 1.1. 

the largs l«adea 1»1Ib in apOBltlouon tbe weight, auu IlXea tlieiQ 

""■"•'^^ at the ends of a slender 
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wooden rod six feet long, suspended by a fine wire. When 
the rod was at rest, he placed two large leaden balls one 
on either side of the small ones. If the large balls exerted 
any appreciable attractive influence on the smaller ones, 
the wire would twist to allow each small ball to approach 
the large one near it; and a telescope was arranged to 
mark the deviation. 

Cavendish found there was a deviation. This enabled 
him to calculate how great it would have been had each 
large ball been of the size of the Earth. He then had the 
attraction of the Earth (measured by the weight of the small 
balls), and the attraction of a mass of lead as large as the 
Earth, as the result of his experiment. The density of the 
Earth, then, was to the density of lead as the attraction of 
the Earth was to the attractive force of a leaden ball as large 
as the Earth. This proportion gave the Earth a density 
of 5,45 as compared with water, the density of lead being 
11.35. With this density, the mass of the whole Earth 
can readily be determined ; it amounts in round numbers 
to 

6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
But this number is not needed in Astronomy; the relative 
masses indicated in Art. 157 are sufficient. 

522. Determination of the Sun's Mass. — ^We are now 
prepared to determine the Sun's mass, if we can find how 
many times it is greater than that of the Earth. This we 
can do by comparing the action of the Sun and the Earth 
on a falling body. 

On the Earth's surface, i. e,^ 4,000 miles from its centre, 
a body falls 16^^ feet in a second. Can we determine how 
far it would fall at 4,000 miles from the centre of the Sun ? 
This is easy : by the process used in the case of the Moon 
(Art. 506), we find that the Earth falls to the Sun .0099 
feet in a second. But this is at a distance of 91,000,000 

determined ? 631. Give an acconnt of the Cavendish experiment. What was the 
EartVs density thus fonnd to be ? What is its mass ? 522. Give the details of 
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miles from the Sun's centre. We must bring this to 4,000 
miles from the Sun's centre, or 22,750 times nearer, — ^which 
we do by multiplying the square of 22,750 by .0099, since 
attraction varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
The result is 5,123,758 feet. Then 

iJi, : 6,1 W : : 1 : { JlS^SfEith's. 

Solving this proportion, we find that the Sun's mass is 
approximately 318,641 times greater than that of the Earth. 
The exact figures are given in Table lY. of the Appendix. 

523. Similarly, from the orbit of any of the satellites 
we determine its rate of fall at 4,000 miles from the centre 
of its primary, and by the same process as above we find 
the mass of its primary in terms of the Earth's mass. 

5 24. Determination of the Comparative Force of Gravity. 
— ^The force of gravity on the surface of the Sun or a planet, 
compared with that on our Earth, may be determined in the 
following manner : — 

Let us take the case of the Sun. If we express the 
Sun's mass and radius in terms of the Earth's, then the 
force of gravity on the Sun's surface, in terms of that on 
the Earth's surface, will be 

Sun's mass 814760 

S- = 27. 



Square of radius ~ 107.8' 

525. Perturbations. — We have seen that it is the at- 
traction of gravitation which causes the planets and satel- 
lites to pursue their paths round the central body ; that 
their motion is similar to that of a projectile fired on the 
Earth's surface, if we leave out of consideration the resist- 
ance of the air; and that Newton's law enables us to de- 
termine the masses of the Sun and of the other central 

the process by which the Siin*8 mass is determined. MHut is it fonnd to be in 
terms of the Barth^s mass ? 633. By the same process, what ftirther may we de- 
termine ? 691 How is the force of grayity on the San> snrfkce found ? 685. 
What haye we found with respect to the motion of the planets and satellites t 
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bodies from the motions of the bodies revolving round 
them, when the mass of the Earth itself is known. 

Now, the orbit which each body would describe round 
the Sun or round its primary, if itself and the Sun or pri- 
mary were the only bodies in the system, is liable to varia- 
tions in consequence of the attractions of the other planets 
and satellites. These irregular attractions, which vary ac- 
cording to the constantly-changing distances between the 
bodies, are called Perturbations, and the resulting changes 
in the motions of the bodies affected are called Inequalities 
if the disturbances are large, and Secidar Inequalities if 
they extend over a long period of time. 

526. These perturbations and inequalities are among 
the most difficult subjects in the whole domain of astrono- 
my ; it is sufficient here to say that it is by carefully ob- 
serving them that we have been able to determine the 
masses of the planets that have no satellites and of the 
satellites themselves. 

527. We shall conclude with an explanation of two 
additional and very important effects of attraction of a 
somewhat different kind. One results from the attractions 
of the Sun and Moon on the equatorial protuberance of the 
Earth, and Is called the Precession of the Equinoxes ; the 
other is due to the attraction of the water on the Earth's 
surface by the Sun and Moon, whence result the Tides. 

528. Precession of fhe Equinoxes, how produced. — ^Let 
the equatorial protuberance of the Earth be represented 
by a ring, supported by two points at the extremities of 
a diameter, and inclined to its support as the Earth's 
equator is inclined to the ecliptic. Let a long string be 
attached to the highest portion of the ring, and be pulled 
horizontally, at right angles to the line connecting the 

What does Newton's law enable a« to do r What is meant by Perturbations r 
What are Inequalities r What are Secular Inequalities r 696. By careftilly ob- 
ser?in^ these inequalities, what have we been enabled to determine r 627. What 
two effects of attraction remain to be considered ? From what does each result r 
688. Illustrate the effect of the Sun's attraction in producins: precession, with a 
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two pointB of saspension, and away from the centre of the 
ring. This poll will represent the Sun's attraction on the 
protuberance. The effect on the ring will be that it will 
at once take a horizontal position ; the highest part of 
the ring will fall as if it were pulled from below, the low- 
est part will rise as if puUed from above. 

The Sun's attraction on the equatorial protuberance in 
certain parts of the orbit is exactly similar to the action 
of the string on the ring, but the problem is complicated 
by the two motions of the Earth. In the first place, in 
consequence of the yearly motion, the protuberance is pre- 
sented to the Sun differently at different times, so that 
twice a year (at the solstices) his action is greatest, and 
twice a year (at the equinoxes) it is reduced to 0. In the 
second place, the Earth's rotation is constantly varying 
that part of the equator subjected to the attraction. 

529. If the Earth were at rest, the equatorial protuber- 
ance would soon settle down into the plane of the eclip- 
tic ; in consequence, however, of its two motions, this re- 
sult is prevented, and the attraction of the Sun on a 
particle situated in the protuberance is limited to causing 
that particle to meet the plane of the ecliptic earlier than 
it otherwise would do. If we look at the Earth as pre- 
sented to. the Sun at the winter solstice (Fig. 44), and 
bear in mind that the Earth's rotation is from left to right 
in the diagram, it will be clear, that, while the particle is 
mounting the equator, the Sun's attraction is pulling it 
down ; so that the path of the particle is really less steep 
than the equator is represented in the diagram. Toward 
the east, the particle descends from this less height more 
rapidly than it would otherwise do, as the Sun's attraction 



ring and a atrlng. By what is the problem complicated ? What is the conBe* 
qnence of the yearly motion ? What is the consequence of the Earth^s rotation ? 
639. If the Earth were at rest, what woald the equatorial protuberance soon do ? 
What iB the effect of the EartVs two motions ? If we look at the Earth as pre- 
sented to the Sun at the winter solstice in Fig. 44, what will appear? What does 

\ 
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is still exercised. The final result therefore is, that it 
meets the plane of the ecliptic sooner than it would other- 
wise have done. 

What happens with one particle in the protuberance 
happens with all. One half of it, therefore, tends to fall, the 
other half to rise ; and the whole Earth meets the strain 
by rolling on its axis. The inclination of the protuber- 
ance to the plane of the ecliptic is not altered ; but, in con- 
sequence of the rolling motion, the places in which it 
crosses that plane precede those at which the equator 
would cross it were the Earth a perfect sphere ; hence the 
term precession. 

530. In the above explanation, no mention has been 
made of the sphere enclosed in the equatorial protuber- 
ance, as the action of the Sun on the spherical portion is 
constant. It plays an important part, however, in aver- 
aging the processional motion of the entire planet during 
the year, acting as a brake at the solstices, when the 
Sun's effect on the equatorial protuberance is greatest, and 
continuing the motion at the equinoxes, when, as before 
stated, the Sun's action is reduced to 0. 

We have also, for the sake of greater clearness, left 
the Moon out of view, although our satellite plays the 
greatest part in precession, for the following reason. The 
action referred to does not depend on the actual attrac- 
tions of the Sun and Moon upon the Earth as a whole, 
which are in the proportion of 190 to 1, but on the differ- 
ent degrees of attraction exerted by each upon different 
parts of tlie Earth. As the Sun's distance is so great 
compared with the diameter of the Earth, the differential 
effect of the Sun's action is small ; but, as the Moon is so 
near, her differential effect and consequent influence in 
producing precession is three times that of the Sun. 

one-half of the protuberance tend to do, and what the other ? How dosB the Earth 
meet the strain ? What Is the coneequence of the rolling motion ? 680. What Is 
the effect of the sphere enclosed in the eqnatorial protnberance ? What part does 

13 
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531. Change in the Earth'e Axis. — ^The change in the 
position of the equator which follows from the rolling 
motion, is necessarily connected with a change in the 
Earth's axis. This change consists in a slow revolution 
round the axis of the celestial sphere, perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

532. Hutation. — Superadded to the general effect of 
the Sun and Moon in causing the precession of the equi- 
noxes, is an effect due to the Moon alone, termed Nuta- 
tion. 

The Moon's nodes perform a complete revolution in 
nineteen years. Consequently, for half this period the 
Moon's orbit is less inclined to the plane of the Earth's 
equator than the ecliptic is; during the other half, 
the orbit is inclined so that its divergence from the 
plane of the Earth's equator is the greatest possible. 
In the former position the precessional effect will be 
small, while in the latter it will be the greatest possi- 
ble. 

Were the pole of the earth at rest, nutation would 
cause it to describe a small ellipse every nineteen years. 
Since, however, the pole is in motion, as we just saw in 



FiQ. 111.— Path or trb Fiolk or tub BquATOB, P, round tbk Fou or teb 

HSATKKB (OR SCUPTIC), Q. 

Art. 631, the two motions are compounded, so that the 
path of the pole of the equator round the pole of the eclip- 

the Moor p«Hbnn Ir prodncii^ precwsioR « Wbjie its eAct greRtcr thaR thmt 
of tlM Sqr? 681. Wbftt RioUoRis prodRC«d ir the Biith^s axis, Ir conaeqReooe 
oTthadMRceiiitbepoeitloRortbeeqpatorT 581 What cOtet. doe to the Moon 
aJooe^b«l|M to pTodReo Um precesaioR of the eqalROxeef What is meant by 
NRtatloR? If ttie pole of tlie Bartb were at vest what wooM RRtation easae it 
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tic, instead of being circular, is waved^ as shown in Fig. 
111. 

533. The effect of this motion of the Earth's axis on the 
apparent position of the heavenly bodies, and the correc- 
tions which are thereby rendered necessary, have already 
be^H-seferred to in Art. 46g^_-^ 

jfc^\M34- Tides.— Tides are alternate risings and fallings of 

(j^the waters of the ocean. 

The waters gradually rise for about six hours, forming 
flood tide^ — remain stationary a few moments at high tide^ 
— then begin to fall, forming ebb tide, — ^reaching low tide 
in about six hours ; and then, after a few minutes' rest, 
these movements are repeated. The interval between two 
successive high or low tides is 12 hours 27 minutes, — ^that 
is, they rise and fall twice in a lunar day. 

535. Spring and Neap Tides.— We not only have two 
tides in a lunar day, but twice in the lunar month — from one 
and a half to two days after new and full Moon — ^the tides 
are higher than usual : these are the Spring Tides. Twice 
also, after the Moon is in her quadratures, they are lower 
than usual : these are the Neap Tides. It will be gathered 
from the foregoing that the tides have something to do 
with the Moon. In fact, these phenomena are due to the 
attraction of the Sun and Moon on the fluid envelope of 
the Earth — ^not to their absolute, but (as in the case of 
precession) to their differential, action ; and the two periods 
correspond with the lunar day and the lunar month, be- 
cause the Moon's differential attraction is about three 
times as great as that of the Sun. 

536. Tides, how produced— It may be stated, then, 
generally, that the semi- diurnal tides are caused by the 
Moon (although there i s really a smaller daily tide caused 

to do? Since It is in motion from another canse, what Is the conseqnence? 634. 
What are Tides? Describe the snccesslon of tides. What is the interval be- 
tween two Bncccssive high or low tides ? Why is it jnst 12 honrs and 27 minutes ? 
535. What is meant by Spring Tides and Neap Tides ? To what are tides dae ? 
Why are they specially connected with the lunar day and month ? S36. How are 
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by the San) ; and that the semi-monthly variation in their 
height is due to the Son's tide being added to that of the 
Moon when she is new and full, at which time the San and 
Moon pull together, — ^and subtracted from it at the first 
and last quarters, when they are pulling at right angles to 
each other. 

The spring and neap tides thus produced are also 
affected by the difference of latitude between the two 
bodies. Of course, that spring tide will be highest which 
occurs when the Moon is nearest her node, or in the eclip- 
tic. The apex of the semi-diurnal tide, also, follows the 
Moon throughout her various declinations. 

537. The double daily tide arises from the action of 
the Moon on both the water and the Earth itsell On 
the side toward the Moon, the water is pulled from the 
Earth and piled up under the Moon, as the Moon's action 
on the surface-water is greater than its action on the 
Earth's centre, which is more remote. In like manner, 
since the Moon's attraction for the Earth's centre is greater 
than its attraction for the water on the opposite side of 
the Earth, and since the solid Earth must move with its 
centre, the Earth is pulled from the water. Hence there 
are always two tides on the Earth's surface; and this 
double tide is simply a state of the water, without pro- 
gressive motion and nearly at rest under the Moon. There 
is, in fact, an ellipsoid of water enclosing the Earth, which 
always remains with its longer axis pointing to the Moon. 

538. The high water under, or nearly under, the Moon, 
is not caused merely by the direct attraction of our satel- 
lite acting upon the particles immediately beneath it, but 
by its action on all the particles of water on the side of 
the Earth turned to it, all of which tend to close tip under 

ordinary tides, and the spring and neap tides, produced ? By what are the spring 
and neap tides also affected ? 537. Explain why there is a doable daily tide. 5S8. 
What besides the direct attraction of the Moon on the particles immediately be- 
neath it helps to produce the tides ? What is meant by the tangential component 
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the Moon. The force acting upon these particles, is called 
the tangential component of the attraction ; and this is 
by far the most powerful cause of the tides, as it acts at 
right angles to the Earth's gravity, whereas the direct at- 
traction of the Moon acts in opposition to this gravity. 

539. Establianment of the Port.— The phenom^a of the 
tides are greatly complicated by the irregular distribution 
of land. The time of high water at any one place occurs 
at the same period from the Moon's passage over the me- 
ridian ; this period is different for different places. The in- 
terval at new or full Moon between the time of the Moon's 
meridian passage and high water is termed the Establish- 
ment of the Port. 

540. Velocity and Height of the Tidal Wave.— In the 
open ocean, the velocity of the tidal wave may be as great 
as 900 miles an hour ; in shallow waters, it may be retarded 
to even 7 miles, while its height may be greatly increased. 
The average height of the tide round the islands in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is but 3^ feet ; whereas at 
the head of the Bay of Fundy it is 10 feet. 

541. Effect of Tidal Action on the Daily Eotation.— As 
the tidal wave, being regulated by the Moon, does not 
move so rapidly as the Earth, it appears to move westward 
while the Earth is moving eastward ; and it has been sug- 
gested that this movement acts as a brake on the Earth's 
daily rotation, causing a constant but very slight de- 
crease in its velocity. The apparent acceleration of the 
Moon's mean motion may be accounted for by supposmg 
that the sidereal day is shortening, inconsequence of tidal 

action, at the rate of ^ of a second in 2,600 years, j ^ 

^___ I >-. ■< ■ ' 

of the attraction ? 639. By what are the phenomena of "»« tides greatly com- 
plicated f What is meant by the Establishment of the Port? 540. How great 
may the velocity of the tidal wave be in the open ocean ? What is it sometimes 
in shallow waters ? What is the average height of the tide round t^ inlands m 
the Atlantic and Pacific ? At the head of the Bay of Fundy ? 541. What is the 
effect of tidal action on the Earth's daily rotation ? How much may we suppose 
the sidereal day to be shortened in consequence of tidal action ? 
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Table I. 
EXPLANATION OF ASTRONOMICAL SYMBOLS. 



Signs of the Zodiac. 



0. «p Aries . 

L y Taurus . 

II. n Gemini . 

III. © Cancer . 

IV. ^ Leo . . 
V. TTK Virgo . 

The Sun 
The Moon . 



6 CoBJnnction. 

a Quadrature. 

8 Opposition. 

Q Ascending Node. 

t3 Descending Node, 

h. Hours. 

m. Minutes of Time. 

s. Seconds of Time. 





30 

60 

90 

120 

160 

O 



VI. ^ Libra . . 

VII. Ttl Scorpio . 

Vin. i Sagittarius 

IX. ^3 Capricornus 
X. xsy Aquarius . 

XI. ^ Pisces . . 

A Comet . . . , 
A Sta/r .... 



180 
210 
240 
270 
300 
330 



i 

-X- 



° Degrees. 

' Minutes of Arc. 

" Seconds of Arc. 

R.A., or A.,^ or a., Right As' 

cension. 
Dec'-, D., or cJ, Declination. 
N. P. D., North-polar 

Distance. 



OreeJc Alphabet, used in naming the Stars. 



a 

P 

y 

6 



Alpha. 

Beta.. 

Gamma. 

Delta, 
e Epsilon. 
C Zeta. 
n Eta. 
^ Theta. 

^ Mercury. 
? Venus, 
e or i The Earth. 
^ Mars. 



I Iota. 

K Kappa. 

A Lambda. 

// Mu. 

V Nu. 

f Xi. 

Omicron. 

«• Pi. 

Major Planets, 



P Rho. 

a Sigma, 

r Tau. 

V Upsilon. 

Phi. 

X Chi. 

if Psi. 

6) Omega. 

21 Jupiter. 
^ Saturn. 
ip Uranus. 

If Neptune. 
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ASTEROIDS, OR MINOR PLANETS. 



© Ceres. 

© PaUae. 

© Juno. 

© Vesta. 

© Astraea. 

© Hebe. 

© Iris. 

© Flora. 

© Metis. 

@ Hygeia. 

@ Parthenope. 

@ Victoria. 

@ Egeria. 

® Irene. 

® Eunomia. 

@ Psyche. 

@ Thetis. 

® Melpomene. 

@ Fortuna. 

@ MassUia. 

@ Lutetia. 

@ Calliope. 

@ Thalia. 

Themis. 

@ Phocea. 

@ Proserpine. 

@ Euterpe. 

@ Bellona. 

@ Amphitrite. 

@ Urania. 

@ Euphrosyne. 

@ Pomona. 

@ Polyhymnia. 

@ Circe. 

@ Leucothea. 

@ Atalanta. 

(37) Fides. 



® Leda. 

® LBBtitia. 

@ Harmonia. 

® Daphne. 

@ Isis. 

@ Ariadne. 

@ Nysa. 

@ Eugenia. 

@ Hestia. 

@ Aglaia. 

@ Doris. 

® Pales. 

@ Virginia. 

@ Nemausa. . 

@ Europa. 

@ Calypso. 

® Alexandra. 

@ Pandora. 

@ Melete. 

© Mnemosyne. 

@ Concordia. 

@ Olympia. 

@ Echo. 

@ Danae. 

® Erato. 

@ Ausonia. 

@ Angelina. 

@ Maximiliana. 

@ Maia. 

@ Asia. 

© Leto. 

© Hesperia. 

@ Panopea. 

@ Niobe. 

© Feronia. 

@ Clytie. 

@ Galatea. 



@ Eurydice. 

® Freia. 

@ Frigga. 

@ Diana. 

@ Eurynome. 

@ Sappho. 

@ Terpsichore. 

@ Alcmene. 

@ Beatrix. 

@ CUo. 

& lo. 



@ Semele. 

© Sylvia. 

® Thisbe. 

© Julia. 

@ Antiope. 

® MgiuA, 

@ Undma. 

@ Minerva. 

© Aurora. 

@ Arethusa. 

© -*)gle. 

© Clotho. 

® lanthe. 

@ Dike. 

@ Hecate. 

@ Helena. 

@ Miriam. 

@ Hera. 

© Clymenc. 

@ Artemis. 

@ Dione. 

@ CamiUa. 

@ Hecuba. 

@ Felicitas. 

@ Lydia 

fin) Ate; etc. 
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Table IV.— THE SUN. 

Old Value. New Value. 
Equatorial Horizontal Parallax .... 8.5776" 8.940" 

Mean Distance from the Earth . . . 95,274,000 91,430,000 

Diameter in miles 888,646 852,584 

Inclination of Axis to Plane of Ecliptic . . 82° 45' ^ « ^ ^^ -^ 

Longitude of Node 73 40 ) 

Mass 

Density 

Volume 



Force of Gravity at 
Equator .... 



Earth^s tak- 
en as 1. 



354,936 314,760 

0.250 0.250 



1,415,225 1,245,126 

28.7 27.2 

Time of Rotation Variable with the Latitude, 

Apparent Diameter as seen from the Earth ; — 

Maximum 32' 36.41" 

Minimum 31' 32" 

Mean 32' 4.205" 



Table V. 

ADDITIONAL ELEMENTS OF THE MOON. 

Mean Horizontal Parallax 57' 2.70" 

Mean Angular Telescopic Semi-diameter . . 15 34.4 

Ascending Node of Orbit 13° 53' 17" 

Mean Synodic Period 29.530588715*- 

Time of Rotation 27.321661418*- 

Inclination of Equator to Plane of Ecliptic . . 1^*30' 10.8" 

Longitude of Pole ? 

Daily Geocentric Motion 13° 10' 35" 

Mean Revolution of Nodes ....... 6793.39108*- 

Mean Revolution of Apogee or Apsides . . . 3232.67343*- 

Density, Earth's as 1 0.66^54 

Volume, " 0.02012 

Force of Gravity at surface, Earth's as 1 . . \ 

Podies fall in one second 2.6 feet. 
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Table VI.— TIME. 

I. — THB TEAB. 

Mean Solar Days, 

d. h. m. 8. 

The Mean Sidereal Year 365 6 9 9.6 

The Mean Solar or Tropical Year . . 365 5 48 46.054440 

The Mean Anomalistic Year .... 365 6 13 49.3 

II. — THE MONTH. 

Lunar or Synodic Month 29 12 44 2.84 

Tropical Month 27 7 43 4.71 

Sidereal " 27 7 43 11.54 

Anomalistic" 27 13 18 37.40 

Nodical " 27 6 5 35.60 

ni. — THE DAT. 

The Apparent Solar Day, or interval between 
two transits of the Snn over the meridian . Toridble, 

The Mean Solar Day, or interval between two 

transits of the Mean Sun over the meridian 24 

The Sidereal Day 23 56 4.09 

The Mean Lunar Day 24 54 

Table VII.— CORRECTION FOR REFRACTION. 



Apparent 
AJ^tnde. 


Mean 
Refraction. 


Apparent 
Altitnde. 


Mean 
Refhictlon. 


Apparent 
Altitnde. 


Mean 
Refhiction. 


/ 


. / // 


o / 


/ // 


o / 


/ // 





34 54 
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7 20 


25 


2 3 


20 


30 52 


8 


6 30 


30 


1 40 


40 


27 23 
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5 49 


35 


1 22 
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24 25 


10 


5 16 


40 


1 9 
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18 9 


11 


4 49 


45 


58 
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14 15 


12 


4 25 
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3 30 


12 48 


13 
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33 
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14 
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70 
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9 47 


15 
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ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY OF ASTRONOMICAL TERMS. 



[The numbers refer to Articles, not to Pages.] 



•»• 



AbbrevlationB nsed in Astronomy, 
tee Appendix, Table I. 

A1>erTatioii of light (ab, from, and 
errare^ to wander), 410 ; resolts of, 
452; correction for, 458; constant 
of, 463 ; spherical and chromatic, of 
lenses, 425, 426. 

Absorption t>f the atmospheres of 
stars, 84; of Son, 124. 

Aooeleratioii, Secular, of the Moon^s 
mean motion, an increase In its ve- 
locity caused by a slow change in the 
eccentricity of the Earth's orbit, 641. 

AchromatiBm (a, without, and 
XP^l^t color) of lenses, 434. 

Adams, discovered Neptune, 141. 

Aerolites (ai$p> the air, and XiBot, a 
stone), meteoric stones which foil to 
the Earth's snrfiice, 817. 

Aerosiderites (a^p and o-tdi}p<K, 
iron), pieces of meteoric iron which 
fall to the Earth's surface, 817. 

Aerosiderolites, Kaifp, aiSuftot, and 
\i$ot), pieces of meteoric iron and 
stone which fiill to the Earth's sur- 
fiice, 817. 

Aiflrrettes, rays of light seen through 
the corona in a total eclipse of the 
Sun, 249. 

Air, refraction of the, 411. 

Algrol, the variable star, 76. 

Almanac, Nautical, 468. 

Alphabet, Greek, 69. 



Altazimuth (contraction of aUUuds 
and azimuth\ an instrument for 
measuring altitudes and azimuths, 
443; when used, 441. 

Altitude (flUUudo^ height), the angu- 
lar height of a celestial body above 
the horizon, 833. 

Anaximander, conceived the idea 
of a plurality of worlds, 31. 

Anffle {angulm^ a comer), the differ- 
ence hi direction of two straight 
lines that meet, 36 ; how named, 36 ; 
right, obtuse, and acute, defined, 87 ; 
measurement of angles, 488; of posi- 
tion (489), the angle formed by the 
line Joining the components of double 
stars, with the direction of the diur- 
nal motion. It is reckoned in de- 
grees ftom the north point passing 
through east, south, and west. 

Angle of the vertical, the difference 
between astronomical and geodetical 
latitude. It is at the equator and 
at the poles, and attains a maximum 
ofll'80''inlat46*. 

AnTiT^lar {armulw^ a ring), eclipses, 
344; nebulae, 96. 

Anomalistic, month, 899, 400 ; year, 
401,403. 

Anomaly (a. not, and i^a^6«, equal). 
The anomaly is either tnie, mean, or 
eccentric. The first is the true dis- 
tance of a planet or comet firom peri- 
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belion; the second, what it wonid 
have been had it moved with a mean 
Telocity ; and the third, an auxiliary 
angle introduced to fiiciUtate the 
computation of a planet^s or comct^B 
motion. 

Ansas (Lat. handles) of Saturn's rings, 
28S. 

Anti-trades, 907-909. 

Aplielion {awh, from, and nAiof, the 
Sun), the point in an orbit forthest 
from the Sun, 175 ; distance of com- 
ets, 996 ; of planets, see Appendix^ 
Table IL ; change of, 407. 

Apogee (av6 and y^, the Earth). (1) 
The point in the Moon's orbit fiir- 
thest from the Earth, 918. (9) The 
position in which the Sun or other 
body is farthest from the Earth. 

Apsis (a^tff. a curve), plural Apsides. 
The line of apsides (407) is the line 
joining the aphelion and perihelion 
points ; it is therefore the major axis 
of elliptic orbits. 

Arabians, the chief astronomers of 
the Dark Ages, 99. 

Aratos, described the leading con- 
stellations in verse, 64. 

Arc, Diurnal, the path described by a 
heavenly body between rising and 
setting, 860; Semi-diurnal, half this 
path on either side of the meridian. 

Arctiirus, proper motion of, 68. 

Aries, First Point of, one of the points 
of intersection of the celestial equator 
and ecliptic, and the starting-point 
for R. A. and celestial longitude, 

8S8. 

Aristarchns, taught that the planets 
revolve round the Sun, 91. 

Aristbtle, his opinion respecting the 
Milky Way, 46. 

Ascending' Node, 991. 

Ascension, Right, the angular dis- 
tance of a heavenly body from the 
first point of Aries, measured on the 
equator, 828. 

Aspects of the planets, 870. 

Asteroids (&<mnPi a star, and el3o«, 
form), minor planets, 187 ; discovery 
of, 149, 991 ; size, 999; force of grav- 
ity, 299 ; orbits, 298 ; evidences of at- 
mosphere and rotation, 994 ; mode 
of discovery, 996; theory respecting, 
996. 

Astronomy (acm^p, a star, and v6fio9. 



a law), defined, 1 ; usefblness of, 14 ; 
early history of, 19-93. 

Atmosphere (ar^^c , vapor, and <r^t- 
pat a sphere), of stars, 89 ; of Sun, 
194, 196; of Earth, 905-911, 914; of 
Moon, 938; of Mars, 970; of Jupiter, 
977 ; reflection of the, 411. 

Attraction of gravitation, see Gravi- 
tation. 

Axis, tiie line on which a hearenly 
body rotates: the major axis of an 
elliptical orbit is the line of apsides ; 
the minor axis is the line at right 
angles to it; the semi-axis major is 
equal to the mean distance. 

Axis of the Earth, its inclination, 180 ; 
motion of, 581 ; inclination of Sun's, 
119. 

Axis, polar, and declination, of equa- 
torials, 436. 

Azimuth (scanatha^ Arabic, to go 
toward), the angular distance of a 
celestial object from the north or 
south point of the meridian, 889. 



Baily*s Beads, notched appearance 
sometimes presented in the narrow 
ring of light in an annular eclipse, 
960. 

Base-line, 469. 

Bayer, John, his method of naming 
the stars, 68. 

Belts, of Jupiter, 976 ; of calms and 
winds, 907; of Saturn, 981. 

Biela's Comet, 308. 

Bissextile (M«, twice, and sextus, 
sixth), 408. 

Bode's Law, 990. 

Bolides, 807. 

Bond, his discoveries respecting Sat- 
urn's rings, 989. 

Brilliancy, of the stars, 41 ; Sun, 
106 ; Moon, 994 ; minor planets, 995. 



Calendar, 408-406. 

Calms, equatorial, 907 ; of Cancer and 
Capricorn, 907 ; polar, 907. 

Catalogroes of stars, 449. 

Cavendish experiment, the, 691. 

Celestial, sphere, 89&-899 ; apparent 
movements of, 834 ; two methods of 
dividing, 867 ; meridian, 833. 

Centre (Kimpov) of gravity, 616, 617. 

Centrifugal Force, 619, 613. 
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Oentxipetal Force, 512, 618. 

Chaldeans, their early progrese in 
Astionomy, 20. 

Chinese, their early attention to Ab- 
tronomy, 2a 

Ohronogrraph (xp^vof, time, and 
•ypa^w, I write), an instrament for 
determining the time of tmneit of a 
heavenly body across the Held of 
view of a transit-circle or other in- 
stmment, 447. 

Circle, defined, 81 ; great and small, 
defined, 88 ; declination, the circle 
on the declination axis of an equato- 
rial, by which the declinations of 
celestial bodies are measured, 486; 
transit, an instmment for observing 
the transit of heavenly bodies across 
the meridian and their zenith-dis- 
tance, 448; of perpetual apparition, a 
cirde of polar distance equal to the 
latitude of the place, the stars witbm 
which never set, 339. 

Circumference of a circle, defined, 

81 ; how divided, 32. 
Circumpolar stars, 888. 

Clepsydrsd («Ae^apa, a water-clock), 
884. 

Clock, principles of construction, 888 ; 
invention of, 889; Tycho Brahe's 
regulator, 389; application of the 
pendulum, 889 ; sidereal, 897. 

Clock-stars, stars the positions of 
which have been accurately deter- 
mined, used in regulating astronomi- 
cal clocks and determining the time. 

Clouds, on the Earth, 2f 1 ; on Mars, 
270. 

Clusters of stare, 87, 88. 

Co-latitude of a place or a star is the 
difference between its latitude and 
90'. 

Collimation (cum, with, and limes, a 
limit), line of the optical axis of a 
telescope ; error of, the distance of 
the cross-wires of a telescope fh)m 
the lino of collimation, 438. 

Collimator, a telescope used for de- 
termining the line of collimation in 
fixed astronomical instruments. 

Colors of stars, 78-80. 

Colures (koAoiw, I divide), meridians 
passing through the equinoxes and sol- 
stitial points, called the equinoctial and 
solstitial colures. 

Coma (Lat. hair) of a comet, 800. 



Comes (Lat. companion), the smaller 
component of a doable star. 

Comets (xotLifnfs, long-haired), prob- 
ably masses of gas, 18, 804 ; orbits of, 
298; distances from Sun, 298, 299; 
long and short period comets, 298 ; 
head, nucleus, and tail, 800 ; changes 
as they approach the Sun, 801 ; en- 
velopes, 801; velocity of, 301; prob- 
ably harmless, 802; division of Bie- 
la's comet, 808 ; physical constitu- 
tion of, 804 ; numbers of, in our sys- 

• tem, 805; how formerly regarded, 
806. 

Compression, polar, the amount by 
which the polar diameter of a planet 
is less than its equatorial one; of the 
Earth, 202, 208; of Mercury, 260; of 
Venus, 264; of Jupiter, 278. 
Cone of stiadow in eclipses, 244. 
Conic sections, the, 518. 
Conjunction. Two or more bodies 
are said to be in conjunction when 
they are in the same longitude or 
right ascension. In inferior con- 
Junction, the bodies are on the same 
side of the Sun ; in superior conjunc- 
tion, on opposite sides, 370. 
Constant of aberration, 452. 
Constellation (cum, with, and tteOa, 
a star), a group of stars supposed to 
represent some figure, 68 ; by whom 
arranged, 64; zodiacal, 66; northern, 
66; southern, 57; circompolar, 842, 
848; visible on different evenings 
throughout the year, 849-^1. 
Copernicus, discovered the true sys- 
tem of the universe, 22. 
Copernicus, lunar crater, 280. 
Corona (Lat. crown), the halo of light 
which surrounds the dark body of 
the Moon during a total eclipse of 
the Sun, 249. 
Corrections applied to observed 
places, 460-460; for refhiction, 461; 
aberration, 462 ; parallax, 464; pre- 
cession of the equinoxes and nuta- 
tion, 456-460. 

Corrugations, on the Sun's disk, 
120. 

Cosmical rising and setting of a 
heavenly body, its rising or setting 
with the Sun. 

Craters (Kparfip, » mixing-bowl) of 
the Moon, 227-280. 

Crust of the Earth, 198-197 ; tempera- 
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tare of, 199* thickness, 200 ; density, 
301. 

Cnlxiiiziatlon (eulmen^ the top), the 
passage of a hearenly body across 
the meridiaD, when it is at the high- 
est point of its diamal i>atb. 

Ourtate distance, the distance of a 
celestial body from the Son or Earth 
projected on the plane of the ecliptic. 

Cusp (cutpis^ a sharp point), the ex- 
tremities of the iUnminated side of 
the Moon or inferior planets at the 
crescent phase. 

Cyde (kvkAos, a circle) of eclipses, 347. 



Dawes, his description of the red- 
flames seen daring the total eclipse 
of the Son in 1860, 351 ; discovery of 
Satom^s inner ring, 383. 

Day, apparent and mean solar, 996 
civil, 385; sidereal and solar, 353 
and night, how produced, 183, 183 
length of, in different latitades, 184 
how to find the length of, 361. 

Dedinatum, the angular distance of 
a celestial body north or south from 
the equator, 338; parallels of, 838; 
axis of equatorials, 436. 

Deflriee, the 360th part of any circle, 
33. 

De ToL Sue, Mr., his lunar, solar, and 
planetary photogn^phs, 495. 

Demooxitus, his 'opinion respecting 
the Milky Way, 46. 

Density, what it is, 155 ; of the Earth, 
156 ; how determined, 530 ; of the 
Earth's crust, 301 ; of the Sun, 109 ; 
of the planets, 157. 

Descending' Node, 331. 

Detonating meteors, 316. 

Diameter, of the Earth, 163; Moon, 
317; Sun, 108; planets, 150; of heav- 
enly bodies, how found, 475. 

Digit, the twelfth part of the diam- 
eter of the Sun or Moon, used in 
measuring the extent of a partial 
eclipse, 346. 

Dimensions, of the Sun, 108 ; Earth, 
163 ; Moon, 317 ; lunar craters, 337 ; 
the planets, 150 ; Saturn and his 
rings, 384 ; how determined, 475. 

Diodorus, his opinion respecting the 
Milky Way, 46. 

Disk (5((rieo«), the visible surface of the 
Sun, Moon, or planets, 105. 



Dispersion of light, 414; varies in 
different sabstances, 415. 

Distance, of stars, 43, 44 ; how deter* 
mined, 474; ofnebute, 99; of Son, 
107 ; how determined, 478 ; old and 
new valae of; 473 ; of planets from 
Son, 148; how determined, 469; of 
asteroids, 393 ; of Moon from Earth, 
318; polar, 839; how distances are 
measared, 409. 

Donati's Comet, 800. 

Donble Stars, 66, 68. 



Earth, the, a planet, 11 ; is ronnd, 
160; rotation proved by Foucaolt, 
163, 164; proved by the gyroscope, 
166, 166; i)oles, 163; equator, 163; 
diameters, 163; parallels and me- 
ridians,167; latitode, 168; longitade, 
169 ; tropics, polar circles, and zones, 
170; length of polar and equatorial 
diameter, 171; shape, 171, 178, 903, 
303; motions of, 173; effects of mo- 
tions, 181 ; shape of orbit, 174, 176 ; 
change in, 406; eccentricity of orbit, 
176 ; when in perihelion, 176 ; veloci- 
ty of rotation, 177 ; velocity of revo- 
lution, 178; inclination of axis, 180 ; 
day and night, 183 ; how caused, 183 ; 
length of, 184; how to determine, 
361 ; seasons, 180-189 ; structure and 
past history, 193-197 ; crust, of what 
composed, 193 ; interior temperature 
of, 198, 199; once a star, 197; density 
of the crust, 301 ; atmosphere, 305- 
311 ; belts of calms and winds, 307 ; 
cause of winds, 310 ; elements in the 
Earth's crust, 313, 313 ; in the Earth's 
atmosphere, 314 ; appearance, as seen 
from Moon, 318. Apparent move- 
menta.— The Earth, the centre of the 
visible creation, 324 ; apparent move- 
ments of the heavens, due to the real 
movements of the, 335 ; effects of ro- 
tation, 335, 344; apparent move- 
ments of the stars, as seen fit>m dif- 
ferent points on the surfoce, 835-837 ; 
effects of the Earth's yearly motion, 
345, 346 ; Earth's way, 468 ; effects of 
attraction of, 501 ; motion of axis, 681. 

Earth-shine, 333. 

Eccentricity (ex, fh>m. and centrum, 
a centre), of an ellipse, the distance 
of either focus from the centre, di- 
vided by half the major axis, 35. 
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BoUpflos (exAet^if , a disappearance), 
287-266; explanatioii of, 288; of the 
Moon, 211, 242; of the Sun, 248-246 ; 
anniilar, explained, 244; recurrence 
of, 247 ; phenomena attending a total 
eclipse of the Snn, 248 ; nomber of, 
268; memorable, 264; effects on the 
ignorant, 266. 

Eoliptio (BO called becanse, when 
either Son or Moon is edipaed^ it is 
in this circle), the great circle of the 
heavens, along which the San per- 
forms his annual Journey, 866; plane 
of the. 111, 145; secular variation of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, 466. 

Egxemi, the passing of one body off 
the disk of another; e. g.^ one of the 
satellites off Jupiter, or Venus off the 
Snn. 

Enrptiann, their early progress in 
Astronomy, 20. 

Slements, chemical, present in the 
Sun, 126 ; in fixed stars, 63 ; in the 
Earth's crust, 212; in meteorites, 
821. 

Elements of an orbit, quantities the 
determination of which enables us to 
know the form and position of the 
orbit of a comet or planet, and to 
predict the positions of the body, tee 
Appendix, Tables II.-V. 

Ellipse, defined, 86; how it may be 
drawn, 85; major and mioor axis, 
defined, 86 ; different forms of, 174 ; 
one of tbe conic sections, 613. 

Elongtitiont the angular distance of 
a planet from the Sun, 872 ; of Mer- 
cury and Venus, 372. 

Emersion, the reappearance of a 
body after it has been eclipsed or 
occulted by another ; e. g.y the emer- 
sion of Jupiter's satellites from be- 
hind Jupiter, or of a star firom be- 
hind the Moon. 

Enoke's Comet, 296, 299, 301, 304. 

Envelopes of Comets, 301. 

Ephemeris (cir^, for, and itinifta, a 
day), a statement of the positions 
of the heavenly bodies for every day 
or hour, prepared some time before- 
hand, 463. 

Epocb., some common period for 
which the positions of the heavenly 
bodies are calculated, 460. 

Eauation of the centre, the differ- 
ence between the true and tbe mean 



anomaly of a planet or comet ; of the 
equinoxes, the difference between the 
mean and apparent equinox ; of time, 
the difference between true solar and 
mean solar time, 894. 

Eanator, of a sphere, 38; terrestrial, 
162; celestial, 827. 

Eq.iiinootiaI I<ine, eee Equator. 

Equatorial, telescope, 436 ; method 
of using, 448; horizontal parallax, 
466. 

Equinoxes {asguuSy equal, and noa;, 
night), the points of intersection of 
the ecliptic and equator, 183; the 
Earth as seen ttovck. the Sun at tbe, 
189 ; precession of the, 467 ; how pro- 
duced, 626-530. 

Eratosthenes, measured the Earth's 
circumference, 21. 

Establishment of the port, 689. 

Evectdon {et>ehere^ to carry away). 
One of the moon's inequalities which 
increases or diminishes her mean 
longitude to the extent of 1' 20'. 

Evening Star, 263. 

Eye-pieces of telescopes, 431 ; tran- 
sit eye-piece, 446. 



Eaoolss (Lat. torches^ the brightest 
parts of the solar photosphere, 119. 

Falling Bodies, velocity of, 499. 

Field of view, the portion of the heav- 
ens visible in a telescope. 

Fixed stars, see Stare. 

Flora, the asteroid nearest the Sun, 
293. 

Foous (Lat. hearth), the point at 
which converging rays meet, 418. 

Foci of an eclipse, 36. 

Forces, parallelogram of, 497. 

Fossils (lAt. fossau, dag), 196. 

Foucault, proves the Earth's rota- 
tion, 163, 164 ; determines the velo- 
city of light, 410. 

Fraunhofbr's Lines, 479, 483. 



Qalaxy (yaAoierov, of milk), the Qreek 
name for the Milky Way, or Via Lac- 
tea, 46. 

Qalileo, first used the telescope, 23, 
427; construction of his telescope, 
431. 

Geocentric (y^, the Earth, and letfi'- 
rpov, a centre), as viewed trom the 
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centre of the Earth; latitude and 
longltad», 865. 

Gibbous ^t gttbuSy bunched) Moon, 
386. 

Globes, use of the, 840; celestial, 61 ; 
rectifying the globe, 840, 847 ; globe, 
celestial, explains Sun^s daily mo- 
tion, 859, 860. 

Gnomon (yvwiimv, an index), a san- 
dial, 886-^87. 

Granules on the solar sorface, 120. 

Gravitation, Uniyersal, 603 ; the 
Moon's patb, 606; Kepler's laws, 
607; results of, 625; perturbations, 
625; precession, 528; nutation, 682; 
tides, 634, 686. 

Gravity (gravis^ heavy), 488; meas- 
ure of, on the Earth, 499 ; on the Sun 
and planets, 524 ; centre of, 606, 617. 

Great Bear, the constellation, 68, 
842. 

Greeks, their additions to astronomi- 
cal knowledge, 21. 

Gresrorian calendar, 408. 

Gsrroscope (yvpof, a circle, and ctko- 
viwt I see), 166. 



HaUey's Comet, 801. 

Harvest Moon, 868. 
of comets, 800. 

I, how to observe the, 847- 
849. 

Heliaoal rising or setting of a star is 
when it Just becomes yisible in even- 
ing, or invisible in morning, twilight. 

Heliooentrio (9Aio«, the Sun, and 
KivTfMv, a centre), as seen fl*om, or 
referred to, the centre of the Sun ; 
latitude and longitude, 856. 

Heliometer (iiAto«, and fjLirpov, a 
measure), a telescope with a divided 
object-glass, designed to measure 
small angular distances with great 
accuracy ; so called because first 
used to measure the Sun. 

Hemispheres (iifu, half, and <r^alpa, 
a sphere), half the surflEU^ of the ce- 
lestial sphere. 

Herschcd, Sir W., discovered the 
inner satellites of Saturn, 282; dis- 
covered Uranus, 140; principle of his 
reflector, 434. 

Hindoos, their ideas of an eclipse, 
266. 

Hipparchus, catalogued the stars, 21. 



HoriBon-(&pt^w, I bound), true or ra- 
tional, 880 ; sensible, 161, 830. 

Horiaontal Parallax, 466. 

Hoar-angle, the angular distance of 
a heavenly body ftom the meridian. 

Hour-circle, the circle attached to 
the equatorial telescope, by which 
right ascensions are indicated, 448. 

Hnsrsins, Mr., his spectroscopic ob- 
servations, 487. 

Haygrhffius, discovered the true na- 
ture of Satum^s rings, 282; his ar- 
rangement of lenses in eye-pieces, 
4S1. 

Hsrperbola (v1rep^oX^, one of the 
conic sections, 618. 

Immersion (immergere, to plunge in- 
to), the disappearance of one heav- 
enly body behind another, or in the 
shadow of another. 

Inclination of an orbit, the angle 
between the plane of the orbit and 
the plane of the ecliptic ; of the Sun, 
112; of the Earth, 180 ; of the axis of 
the planets, see Appendix, Table II. 

Inequalities, Secular; perturbations 
of the celestial bodies so small that 
they become important only in a long 
period of time, 625. 

Inferior Conjunotion, 870. 

Inferior Planets, 266. 

Instruments, astronomical, 427-448. 

Irradiation, 228. 

Jets in comets, 801. 

Jovicentrio (Jovis, of Jupiter, and 
KiPTpovt a centre), as seen from, or 
referred to, the centre of Jupiter. 

Julian calendar, 408. 

Jupiter, 273; distance firom the Sun 
and period of revolution, 148 ; diam- 
eter, 150 ; volume, mass, and density, 
167 ; polar compression, 273 ; sea- 
sons, 274 ; description of, 276, 276 ; 
belts of, 276 ; its rapid rotation, 276 ; 
probably surrounded by an immense 
atmosphere, 277; satelUtes, 278, 279. 



Kepler's Laws, 607; second law, 
explained, 606, 614 ; third law, illus- 
trated and proved, 610, 611. 

KirchhofTs investigations of spec- 
tra, 479, 481. 
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Latltode iiatUttdo, tireadUi), terres- 
trial, 106 ; liow obtained, 466; oeles- 
tial, 356; bow obtained, 401 ; latitude 
of a place Is equal to tbe altitude of 
the pole, 830; Geocentric, Heliocen- 
tric, Jotlcentric, Satnmicentric, lati- 
tude aa reckoned from the centre of 
the Barth, Son, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

Ijeauit what it ie, 410 ; ita action on 
a nj of light 410 ; kinds of lenses, 
417 ; refraction by convex, 418 ; re- 
ftraction by concave, 428 ; axis of a, 
420; achromatic, 424; chromatic and 
spherical aberration of, 426. 

Le Verrlor, discovered Neptune, 141. 

Librations of the Moon, 220. 

Idghti what it is, 406; velocity of, 15, 
400 : aberration of, 410 ; refraction 
and reflection, 411-418; dispersion, 
414. 

Limb, the edge of the disk of the 
Moon, Sun, or a planet. 

Line, defined, 24 ; straight and curved, 
defined, 26; paraUel lines, defined, 
26; line of apsides, 407; of nodes, 
the imaginary line between the as- 
cending and descending node of an 
orbit, 221. 

Longltade (lanffitudo, length), terres- 
trial, 109; how determined at sea, 
191, 466 ; In fixed obeiervatories, 407 ; 
celestial, 866 ; how determined, 461 ; 
mean, the angular distance from the 
first point of Aries of a planet or 
comet supposed to move with a mean 
rate of motion ; Geocentric, Helio- 
centric, Jovicentric, Satumicentric, 
longitude as reckoned frt>m the cen- 
tre of the Earth, the Sun, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. 

Lunar Bistanoes, used to deteiv 
mine terrestrial longitudes, 468. 

Lunation (lunaHo)^ the period of the 
Moon^s Journey round the Barth, 899. 

Luni-solar precession, gee Preces- 
sion. 



Uasrellanio clouds, 47. 

Magnitudes of stars, 40, 41. 

Major axis, eee Axis. 

Mars, 266; distance fh)m the Sun 
and period of revolution, 148 ; diam- 
eter, 150 ; volume, mass, and density, 
157; day and year, 266; description 
of, 267 ; how presented to the Barth 



in different parta of its wUt, 2G0I, 
379-381 ; its land, water, and doods, 
270; its ice and snow, 271; seasons, 
272 ; how its distance lh>m the Barth 
is determined, 471. 
Mass, tbe quantity of matter a heav- 
enly body contains ; of Sun, 100; how 
determined, SS2 ; of planets, 167 ; how 
determined, GS8, 626u 

{ Mazimiliana, the asteroid Ihrthest 
from the Sun, 208. 

' Mean distance of a planet, etc., is lialf 

! the sum of the aphelion and perihe- 
lion distances. This is equal to the 
semi-axis nu^or of an elliptic orbit, 

j 148. Mean anomaly, see Anomaly; 
mean obliquity is the obliquity un- 
affected by nutation; mean time, 
896; mean Sun, 808. 
Mercury, 267; distance from Sun and 
period of revolution, 148; phases, 
267; orbit and apparent diameter, 
258; heat and light, 260; seasons, 
250 ; day and year, 260 ; density and 
force of gravity on its surlhce, 260 ; 
polar compression, 260; mountains, 
261 ; distance from the Sun, 148 ; 
diameter, 150 ; relative volume, mass, 
and density, 167 ; elongation, 872. 
Meridian (meridiee, midday), the 
great circle of the heavens passinc: 
through the zenith of any place and 
the poles of the celestial sphere, 167. 
Metals and metalloids, list of, 212; 

present in the Sun and stars, 10. 
Meteorites, 817; how divided, 817; 
remarkable meteoric fiUls, 819 ; chem- 
ical composition of,. 820, 821; struc- 
ture of, 822. 
Meteors (fivriiapov), luminous, their 
position in the system, 188 ; divi- 
sions of, 807; numbers seen in a 
star-shower, 807 ; explanation of star- 
showers, 806-811 ; the November 
ring, 806; radiant-point, 811; cai»e 
of brilliancy, 818; shape of orbits, 
812 ; weight of, 814 ; velocity of, 818 ; 
August and April showers, 816; de- 
tonating meteors, 816 ; sporadic, 
818. 

Metius, invented the telescope, 427. 

Micrometer Qmcpit, small, and mc- 
Tpov, measure), an instrument with 
fine movable wires attached to eye- 
pieces, to measure smaU angular dis- 
tances, 489, 
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Oitxptff, smaUf ftnd vko- 
ven, I see), of the tran8lt<^ircle, 44fi. 

Milky Way, 46 ; opinlonB of the 
ancientB respecting it, 46; stars In- 
creaBe in number as they approach 
It, 48 ; nebuis do not, 101. 

Minor, planets, 187 ; axis, see Axis. 

Mira, 'Hhe marvellons,'* 74. 

Montii, the, 999; length of tbelonar 
and other months, 400. 

Moon, why its shape changes, 12; 
size, 217; distance, 216; orbit, 218, 
222 ; period of revolntion, 219 ; libra- 
tioDS, 2S0 ; nodes, 221, 247 ; Moon's 
path concave with respect to the Son, 
222; earth-shine, 223; brightness of 
Moon, 224; apparent difference of 
size, 225 ; description of surfiice, 
227-231; no water or atmosphere, 
232; rotation, 234; day, 234; phases, 
236, 236 ; eclipses, 241, 242 ; apparent 
motions, 362 ; haryest Moon, 868 ; 
action of gravity on path of, 606 ; in- 
fluence of. in prodnciog precession, 
680; produces nutation, 582; influ- 
ence of. In prodncing tides, 636-1(88 ; 
elements of, see Appendix, Table V. 

Moons, see Satellites. 

Morning* Star, 263. 

Motion, proper, of stars, 63 ; appar- 
ent, of planets, 364-374 ; direct and 
retrograde, 878; laws of, 496, 497; 
resultant, 497 ; curvilinear, how pro- 
duced, 600. 

Mountains, lunar, heights of, 229. 

Nadir (natara, to correspond), the 
point beneath the feet, 827. 

Keap tides, 635. 

Kebulao (nebula^ a cloud), why so 
called, 7 ; are masses of gas, 18, 102, 
488; classification of, 98; light of, 99; 
variability of, 100; distribution of, 
101; physical distribution of, 102; 
spectrum analysis of, 486. 

Nebular hypothesis, 103, 216. 

Nebnlons stars, 96. 

Neptune, 289 ; distance from the Sun 
and period of revolution, 148 ; diam- 
eter, 150 ; volume, mass, and density, 
167; discovery of, 141; light, heat, 
and density, 289. 

Newton, discovered the law of gravi- 
tation, 23, 601. 

Nigrbt, succession of day and, 182 ; 
how to find the length of, 861. 



Nodes (nodtUy a knot), the points at 
which a comet's or planet's orbit in- 
tersects the plane of the ecliptic: 
one is termed the ascending, the 
other the descending, node, 221. 
Longitude of the node, the angular 
distance of the node from the first 
I>oint of Aries. Line of, 221 . 

Nubecula Major, 47. 

Nubecula Minor, 47. 

Nucleus (Lat. kernel)^ of a comet, 
800, 801 ; of sun-spots, 116. 

Nutation (nutatiOy a nodding), an 
oscillatory movement of the Earth's 
axis, due to the Moon's attraction on 
the equatorial protuberance, 632. 

Object-glass of telescopes, 428; il- 
luminating power of, 429 ; accuracy 
required in constructing, 480; largest 
object-glass, 438. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, variation 
of, 468. 

Occultation (pocuUare^ to hide), the 
ecllpsfaig of a star or planet by the 
Moon or a planet. 

Opi>osition. A superior planet Is in 
opposition when the Sun, Earth, and 
the planet, are in the same straight 
line, with the Earth in the middle, 
870. 

Optical double stars, 69. 

Orbit (orids, a circle), the path of a 
planet or comet round the Sun, or of 
a satellite roand a primary ; of the 
planets, 174 ; of the Earth, 176 ; of 
the Moon, 222 ; of Mercury, 258 ; of 
comets, 296 ; of meteors, 812 ; incli- 
nations and nodes of the planetary 
orbits, 876. 

Parabola, a section of a cone parallel 
to one of its sides, 618. 

Parabolic orbits of comets, 296. 

Parallactic inequality, an irregulari- 
ty in the Moon's motion, arising 
firom the difllerence of the Sun's at- 
traction at aphelion and j.erihelion. 

Parallax (irapdAAa^i?, alternation), 
466 ; correction for, 464, 465 ; equa- 
torial horizontal, 455 ; of the Moon, 
470; of Mars, 471 ; of the Sun, old 
and new value, 472 ; of the stars, 478, 
474. 

Parallels of latitude, 167; of declina- 
tion, 328. 
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Pemunbra (pome, almoet, and tim- 
bra^ a shadow), the half-ehadow which 
Borroiuids the deeper ehadow in an 
eclipse, 240; of son-spotB, 116. 

Perigee (vepc. near, and y^, the Earth). 
(1) The point in the Moon^s orhit 
nearest the Earth, 218. (2) The posi- 
tion in which the Snn or other hody 
is nearest the Earth. 

Perihelion (wpi. near, and ifXtos, the 
Son), the point In an orhit nearest 
the Son, 175 ; distance, the distance 
of a heayenly hody fh>m the Snn at 
its nearest approach; long^tade of, 
one of the elements of an orhit, the 
angular distance of the perihelion 
point fh>m the first point of Aries ; 
passage, the time at which a heaven- 
ly body makes its nearest approach 
to the Snn ; distance of comets, 208 ; 
of planets, see Appendix, Table n. ; 
change of, 407. 

Peri- Jove, Satnminm, etc., the near- 
est approach of a satellite to Jupiter, 
Satam, etc. 

Period (veplf ronnd, and o36«, a path), 
or periodic time, the time of a plan- 
et^s, comet^s, or satellite's rerola- 
tion ; synodic, the time in which a 
planet returns to the same position 
with regard to the Sun and Earth, 
875. 

Perturbations (perturbare, to inter- 
fere with), the effects of the attrac- 
tions of the planets and satellites 
upon each other, consisting of varia- 
tions in their motions and orbits, 
625, 626. 

Phases (^o-t?, an appearance), the 
yarious appearances presented by 
the illuminated portions of the Moon 
(285), and inferior planets (257, 262, 
869) in different parts of their orbits. 

Photography (^c> light, and ypo^ij, 
a painting), celestial, 495. 

Photosphere (^«r(k, of light, and 
cr^aipa, a sphere), of the stars, 82, 83; 
of the Sun, 124. 

Physical constitution, of the stars, 
8^-84; of the Sun, 126. 

Plane^ defined, 28 ; of the ecliptic. 111, 
145. 

Planet (nKair^nii, a wanderer), a cool 
body revolving round a central in- 
candescent one. Planets change 
their positions with regard to the 



stars, 6; what they are, 11; names 
and symbols of, 138 ; explanation of 
symbols, 189; historical details, 140; 
a suspected planet, 143 ; travel round 
the Sun in elliptical orbits, 144 ; their 
orbits lie nearly in the plane of the 
ecliptic, 146; motions of, 147; dis- 
tances from the Snn, 148 ; periods of 
revolution, 148 ; diameters of, 150 ; 
comparative size of; 151 ; mase, vol- 
ume, and density, 164-157; minor, 
290-296; apparent movements of, 
864-874 ; varying distances fh>m the 
Earth, 866-867; variations in size 
and brilliancy, 368 ; phases, 869 ; as- 
pects, 870; inferior and superior, 
256 ; conjunction and opposition, 870 ; 
elongations, 872; direct and retro- 
grade motion, and stationary points, 
878, 374; synodic periods, 875; in- 
clinations and nodes of orbits, 876 ; 
apparent paths among the stars, 879 ; 
elements of, see Appendix, Table IL 

Planetary nebuls, 97. 

Pleiades, a star-group, 86. 

Pointers, the, 842. 

Polar, diameter of the Earth, 163, 
171 ; circles, 170 ; compression of the 
Earth, explained, 202, 208; distance, 
829 ; axis of equatorial, 486. 

Polaris (Lot.), the pole-star, 841, 342 ; 
will not always mark the position of 
the north pole, 457. 

Poles (woXiat, I turn), the extremities 
of the imaginary axis on which a 
celestial body rotates, 162 ; poles of 
the heavens, the extremities of the 
axis of the celestial sphere, 828; 
poles of the ecliptic, the extremities 
of the axis at right angles to the 
plane of the ecliptic, 360; of the 
Earth, 162 ; north celestial pole, 841 ; 
motion of, 457. 

Pores, on the solar surfitce, 122. 

Position -cirole (of micrometers), 
439. 

Precession (prcecedere, to precede) 
of the equinoxes, a slow retrograde 
motion of the equinoctial i>oint8 
upon the ecliptic, 356, 457 ; cause of, 
explained, 628-680. 

Prime vertical, 838. 

Prisms (rrplviia), refract light, 413. 

Prominences, red, of the Sun, 123, 
251. 

Proper motion, see Motion. • 
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Ptolemy, hie theory of the solar bjb- 
tem, 21 ; arranged the stars in 48 con- 
stellations, 64. 

Panotulations, on the solar sorlkce, 
122. 

Pirthagoraji, tanght that the planets 
revolve round the Son, 21 ; divined 
the truth respecting the Milky Way, 
46. 

Quadrant (quadrarki^ a fourth part), 
the fourth part of the circumference 
of a circle, or 00° ; of altitude, a flex- 
ible strip of brass graduated luto 90*, 
attached to the celestial globe, for 
determining celestial latitudes— dec- 
linations being determined by the 
brass meridian. 

Quadrature. Two heavenly bodies 
are said to be in quadrature when 
there is a difference of longitude of 
90° between them, 370. 

Quarters of the Moon, 235. 

Sadiant-point of meteoric showers, 
811. 

Badiation, solar, 130. 

BadiuB (Lett, a spoke of a wheel) 
vector, an imaginary line Joining 
the Sun and a planet or comet in any 
point of its orbit, 606. 

Bain, bow caused, 211. 

Bed'flames, and prominences, 133, 
251. 

Befleotinflr telescope, 434 ; Earl of 
Bosse's, 435. 

Befleotion, 411. 

Befractinflr telescope, 428-438. 

Befraotion {r^trangerey to bend), at- 
mospheric, 411, 412; of light by 
prisms, 413 ; correction for, 451. 

Betrofirradation, arc of, the arc ap- 
parently traversed by planets while 
their motion is retrograde, 878, 874. 

Betrograde motion, 378, 874. 

Bevolution, the motion of one body 
round another ; time of, the period 
in which a heavenly body returns to 
the same point of its orbit. The 
revolution may either be anomalistic 
if measured flrom the aphelion or 
perihelion point, sidereal with refer- 
ence to a star, synodical with refer- 
ence to a node, or tropical with refer- 
ence to an equinox or tropic. 



Biffht Asoension, 888. 

Bllles, on the Moon, 281. 

BinffS of Saturn, 282-287 ; why some- 
times invisible, 382. 

Bocks, stratified, 194; list of, 194; 
igneous, 197. 

Botation, the motion of a body round 
a central axis : of Sun, 110 ; of Earth, 
177; of Moon, 234; of Earth, possibly 
Blackening, 641. 

Bntherford, Mr., his lunar photo- 
graphs, 496. 



Saros, a term applied by the Chal- 
deans to the cycle of eclipses, 247. 

Satellites (sateOea^ a companion), the 
smaller bodies revolving round plui- 
ets and stars, 12, 146, 162 ; motions of, 
147 ; of Jupiter, 278 ; of Saturn, 281 ; 
of Uranus, 288 ; satellite of Neptune, 
289 ; elements of, eee Appendix, Ta- 
ble m. 

Saturn, 280; distance from the Sun 
and period of revolution, 148 ; diame- 
ter, 150; volume, mass, and density, 
157 ; belts of, 281 ; satellites, 281 ; 
rings of, 282-287 ; dimensions of, 284 ; 
of what composed, 286 ; appearance 
of, from the body of the planet, 286; 
why sometimes invisible on the 
Earth, 882; atmosphere, 286; sea- 
sons, 286 ; solar ecUpeeB due to the 
rings, 287; how presented to the 
Earth in different parts of its orbit, 
382. 

Schretbersite, a mineral found in 
meteorites, 820. 

Scintillation {sdnUUa^ a spark), the 
" twinkling" of the stars. 

Seasons of the Earth, 186-189; of 
Mercury, 269; of Venus, 264; of 
Mars, 272; of Jupiter, 274. 

Secular {seculum^ an age), inequalit 
ties, 626 ; acceleration of the Moon^s 
mean motion, 641. 

Selenoflrraphy (o-cAijn}, the Moon, 
and Yp^M, I write), a description of 
the Moon. 

Semi-diurnal arc, tee Arc. 

Sextant, an instrument consisting 
of the sixth part of a circle, finely 
graduated, with which the angular 
distances of celestial bodies are 
measured, 440. 

ShootinfiT-stars, 9ee Meteors. 
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Sidereal (sidus, a star), relating to 
the stare ; clock, 897 ; day, 896 ; time, 
897. 

Si^ns of the zodiac, 856. 

Siriiis, its comparatiTe brightness, 41. 

Snow on Mars, 271. 

Solar spectrum, 477. 

Solar system, 187-158. « 

Solid, defined, 86. 

SolaticeB, or solstitial points (sol, the 
Son, and stare, to stand still), the 
points in the S^n^s path at which the 
extreme north and south declina- 
tions are reached, and at which the 
motion is apparently arrested before 
its direction is changed, 188 ; the 
Earth as seen from the Snn at the, 
188. 

Solstitial colare, see Colure. 

Spectroscope {spectrum, and a-Koviia, 
I see), 492; experiments with, 480; 
the Eew spectroscope, 498; direct 
vision, 494. 

Spectrum, 414 ; the solar, 477 ; grad- 
ual formation of, 478 ; dark lines and 
bright lines, 479, 480 ; spectrum anal- 
ysis, general laws of, 482 ; impor- 
tance of, 485; spectra of the stars, 
484 ; of nebulie, 486 ; of Moon and 
planets, 489 ; solar, stellar, and neb- 
ular spectra, illustrated, see Frontis- 
piece. 

Sphere (<r<f>aipa), defined, 87; celes- 
tial, the sphere of stars which ap- 
parently encloses the Earth, 1, 326 ; 
of observation, 830. 

Spheroid (<r^aipa, a sphere, and tlBoi, 
form), the polid formed by the rota- 
tion of an ellipse on one of its axes ; 
it is oblate if it rotates on the minor 
axip, and prolate if it rotates on the 
major axis, 89. 

Spring: tides, 535. 

Star-showers, see Meteors. 

Stars, why invisible in daytime, 3; 
why they appear at rest, 8 ; why they 
shine, 10; distance of nearest, 16; 
their distance generally, 43, 44 ; mag- 
nitudes of, 40, 41 ; telescopic, 40 ; com- 
parative brightness of, 41 ; distances 
of, 43, 44 ; diameters of, 45 ; distribu- 
tion of,48 ; divided into constellations, 
63-57 ; names of, 68, 60 ; the twenty 
brightest, 62 ; proper motion of, 68 ; 
apparent motion of, 65, 884-837 ; 
double and multiple, 66-70 ; variable, 



71-77; new or temporary, 76; the 
Sun a variable star, 125 ; colored, 78- 
80 ; colored double, 79 ; physical con 
stitution of, 82-84 ; groups and clus- 
ters of, 86-88; nebulous, 98; appar- 
ent movements of, 334 ; apparent 
daily movements, 335-837; apparent 
yearly movements, 3^ 846 ; visible 
in different latitudes, 888, 339 ; pole- 
star, 841, 842; those seen at mid- 
night are opposite to the Sun, 846 ; 
how to identify the, 347; constella- 
tions visible throughout the year, 
849-351; circumpolar, 338; sidereal 
day, 853; catalogues, 449 ; spectra of, 
484 ; how the elements in the stars 
are determined, 485 ; parallax of the 
stars, 473, 474. 
Stationary -points, points in a 
planet's orbit at. which it appears to 
have no motion among the stars, 373, 
374. 
Stones, meteoric, 317. 
Styles, old and new, 404 ; of sun-dials, 

387. 
Sxin, is a star, 9 ; why it shines, 10; 
its relative brilliancy, 41, 106; ap- 
proaching the constellation Her- 
cules, 64; its disk, 105; distance, 
107; diameter, 108; volume and 
mass, 109 ; rotation, 110 ; inclination 
of axis, 112 ; sun-spots, proper mo- 
tion of, 113 ; description of, 116-118 ; 
size of, 125 ; period of, 126 ; tele- 
scopic appearance of, 114-123 ; photo- 
sphere, 116, 124 ; atmosphere, 124, 126 ; 
foculse, 119; corrugations, or gran- 
ules, 120; willow-leaves, 121; pores, 
or punctulationi?, 122; red -flames, 
123, 251; the Sun, a variable star, 
125; elements in the photosphere, 
a3G ; how determined by spectrum 
analysis, 483; benign influences of, 
127 ; light, 128 ; heat, 129; chemical 
force, 131; habitability, 134; fhture 
of, 135; eclipses of, 248-345; their 
phenomena, 248-252 ; solar heat, how 
accounted for by some, 318; apparent 
motions, 852 ; solar day, 853 ; motion 
in the ecliptic, 368; rising, setting, 
and apparent daily path, 868 ; daily 
motion, explained with the celestial 
globe, 360; mean Sun, 390-898; irreg- 
ularities of the Sun^s apparent daily 
motion, 891; distance, how deter- 
mined, 472 ; parallax of, old and new 
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value, 472; elements of, 8te Appen- 
dix, Table IV. 

Sun-dial, the, 886-887. 

Superior Oonjunotion, 870. 

Superior Planets, 866. 

Surfkoe, defined, 28 plane, convex, 
and concave, defined, 28i 

Sirmbola {fr6y4^kov)t bI^b need as 
abbreviations, see Appendix, Table I. 

Siniodlc period, 876. 

SiTByflries ifrivt with, and ivy6v, a 
yoke), the points in the Moon^s orbit 
at which it is in a line with the Earth 
and Son, or when it is in conjanction 
or opposition. 



Tails of comets, 800, 801. 

Tanfipent, defined, 81. 

Telescope (r^Ac, afiir, and iricoirtfw, 1 
see), history, 427 ; constmction, 428 ; 
illnminating or space - penetrating 
power, 99, 429; magnifying power, 
480; eye -pieces, 428, 481; object- 
glass, 428-480 ; tube, 482; powers of, 
488, 486 ; largest refractor, 488 ; re- 
flecting, 484; largest reflector, 486; 
various mountings, 486; equatorial, 
436 ; determination of positions with, 
448; altazimuth, 442; transit-circle, 
448-447; transit-instrument, 464. 

Temperature, of the Sun, 129 ; of the 
Earth's crust, 198, 199. 

Temporary Stars, 76. 

Terminator, 228. 

Thales, taught that the world was 
round, 21 ; predicted a memorable 
eclipse, 264. 

Theophrastus, his opinion respect- 
ing the Milky Way, 46. 

Tides (Saxon Udan, to happen), 684 ; 
spring and neap, 686 ; how produced, 
686-688 ; velocity and height of tidal 
wave, 640; effect of tidal action on 
Earth's rotation, 641. 

Time, as measured by the Sun, differs 
in different longitudes, 190; how to 
convert difference of time to differ- 
ence of longitude, 191; how meas- 
ured, 883 ; the mean Sun, motion of, 
898; equation of time, 894; sidereal, 
897; week, 398; month, 899; year, 
401; bissextile, 406; Julian and Gre- 
gorian calendar, 406, 404; how de- 
termined, 464; table of, see Appen- 
dix, Table VI. 



Trade-winds, 207-209. 

Transit {trans, across, and ire, to go), 
the passage (1) of a heavenly body 
across the meridian of a place (in the 
case of circumpolar stars there is an 
upper and a lower transit, the latter 
sometimes called the trsnBit subpolo) ; 
(2) of qpe heavenly body across the 
disk of another, e. g., the transit of 
Venus across the Sun, 871 ; of a sat- 
ellite of Jupiter across the planet's 
disk, 278 ; methods of determining the 
time of, 447. 

Transit-oirole, when used and gen- 
eral description of, 448 ; determina- 
tion of positions with, 444-446 ; de- 
termination of the time of transit, 
447. 

Transit-instrument, 464. 

Trian^rle, defined, 80. 

Tropics (rp^irw, I turn) of Cancer 
and Oapxioom, the circles of decli- 
nation which mark the most north- 
erly and southeriy points in the eclip- 
tic, in which the Sun occupies the 
signB named, 170. 

Tycho Brahe, added two constella- 
tions, 64 ; his clock, 889. 



Ultra - zodiacal planets, a name 
sometimes given to the minor plan- 
ets, because their orbits exceed the 
limits of the zodiac. 

Umbra (Lat. a elmdow), the darkest 
centi'al portion of the shadow cast by 
a heavenly body, such as the Moon 
or Earth, 240 ; of sun-spots, 116. 

Universe, our, one of many, 8; shape 
of, 49-51. 

Uranus, 288 ; discovered by Sir Wm. 
Herschel, 140 ; distance from the Sun 
and period of revolution, 148 ; diam- 
eter, 160 ; volume, mass, and density, 
157; satellites of, 288; specific grav- 
ity of, 288. 



Vapor, aqueous, 215. 

Variable, stars, 71-77 ; nebulse, 100. 

Variation of the Moon, one of the 
lunar inequalities. 

Venus, 262; distance from the Sun 
and period of revolution, 148 ; diam- 
eter, 160; volume, mass, and den- 
sity, 167 ; polar compression, 264 ; Its 
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phases, 963 ; seasons, 364 ; heat and 
light, 965; moimtaina, 365; a morn- 
ing and evening star b; tnms, 363 ; 
path of, among the stars, 878 ; tran- 
sits of, across the Sun's disk, 871, 
472. 

Vemi0n,438. 

Vertloal {vertex^ the top). A vertical 
line (831) is a line perpendicular to 
the Bnrface of the Barth at any place, 
and is directed therefore to the ze- 
nith ; a vertical circle is one that pass- 
es through the zenith and nadir of 
the celestial sphere ; the prime ver- 
tical (333) is the vertical circle pass- 
ing through the east and west points 
of the horizon. 

Via Lactea (Lot.), see Milky Way. 

Volcanoes, of the Moon, 337. 

Volume (voiumen^ bulk), the cubical 
contents of a celestial body ; of the 
Sun, 109 ; of the planets, 157. 

Vuloan, a suspected planet, 143. 

Walled Plains, on the Moon. 331. 



Week, names of the days oi; 896. 
Weiffht, what it is, 486. 
Willow-leaves in the penumbra of 

sun-spots, 131. 
Winds, 306-910. 



, the, 401 ; length of the sidereal 
and other years, 403 ; change in the 
length of solar, 406; length of the 
planets' years, see Appendix, Table 

n. 



Zenith, the point of the celestial 
sphere overhead, 337 ; distance, 333. 

Zodiac, the portion of the heavens 
extending 9" on either side of the 
ecliptic, in which the Sun and major 
planets appear to perform their an- 
nual revolutions, 366. 

Zodiacal, light, 138; its shape, 307; 
how explained, 307; constellations, 
66. 

Zones, torrid, fdgid, and temperate, 
170. 



THE END. 
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